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CATULLUS’ 29th POEM. 


In the 16th century Catullus, like most of the chief Latin clas- 
sics, was corrected and illustrated with signal zeal and success: 
the editions of Avancius, Guarinus, Muretus, Statius and Scali- 
ger do honour to the learning of Italy and France even in that 
age of erudition. Great is the contrast presented by the 250 
years between 1577 and 1829, which offer nothing better than 
the wayward fancies of Vossius and the dull] superficial labours 
of Vulpius, Doering and Sillig. A little learning makes one 
sceptical, and in this long interval of time much was forgotten 
or denied by editors and readers, that had been believed and 
demonstrated by the first-mentioned scholars. Since 1829 he 
has received ample amends: in that year Lachmann published 
his curt but memorable edition which first placed the textual 
criticism on a sound and rational basis and dispelled the illu- 
sions of four centuries of conjecture. During the next twelve 
years Haupt published first bis Quaestiones Catullianae and 
next his Observationes criticae, in both of which much was done 
for the criticism of our author. But within the last few years 
the study of Catullus has advanced with unwonted strides. In 
1862 Schwabe gave us his most elaborate Quaestiones Catul- 
lianae, where he has collected with great industry in several 
hundred pages all the ancient authorities for the history of our 
poet and every character mentioned in his poems, In 1866 he 
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published the text with an elaborate critical apparatus and a 
collation of the most important manuscripts. At this very time 
Mr Robinson Ellis had for years been engaged on a still more 
elaborate critical edition, founded on an independent collation 
of a yet larger number of manuscripts and published in 1867: 
a revision of the text had come out in the preceding year. If 
either of these thorough editors should feel aggrieved that part 
of the same work has been done twice over, the public at all 
events will not complain. My present design however is not 
_ to criticise either of these distinguished works: it is to examine 

at length and dissect a single poem of Catullus, the 29th, from 
a wish to abate some shameful scandals which have attached 
themselves to the fame of the greatest of the Romans, and at 
the same time to try to rescue from obloquy a humbler man, 
who yet appears to have been a most efficient servant to two of 
the first generals in history: perhaps also to mitigate our cen- 
sure of Catullus himself who has propagated these scandals, by 
shewing that what looks like foul insult is three parts of it 
meant only in jest. 

But first a word or two about the name and, what is of more 
importance for our immediate purpose, the date of the poet. 
The unadulterated testimony of manuscripts calls him merely 
Catullus Veronensis, but we know from Suetonius and others 
that his gentile name was Valerius. Though there has been 
more doubt about his praenomen, I thought that Schwabe had 
settled the question; but I see that Ellis regards it as still open. 
Jerome, copying Suetonius’ words, names him Gaius Valerius 
Catullus, the word Gaius being written at full length, so as to 
preclude all possible error in the case of a writer whose Mss. 
are so very valuable and so independent as those of Jerome: 
a scarcely less weighty authority than Suetonius, Apuleius 
terms him in his Apologia C. Catullus: what is there to set 
against such overwhelming testimony? And yet Scaliger, Lach- 
mann, Haupt, Mommsen and other distinguished scholars de- 
cide for Quintus, mainly on the authority of a passage of Pliny, 
XXXvII 6§ 81. But there the best Mss. and the latest editor 
have Catullus, not Q. Catullus; and the Q. I wager will never 
appear in any future critical edition. In the other four places 
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where he mentions the poet, Pliny calls him simply Catullus. 
But the important, though very late codex D designates him as 
Q. Catullus, and a few other less important Mss. have the Q.; 
but clearly D and the rest have taken this Q. from Pliny who 
was & most popular author when they were written; and the Q. 
got into the inferior codices of Pliny from a common confusion 
with Q. Catulus so often mentioned by him. As then Catullus 
was not at the same time both Gaius and Quintus, Scaliger’s 
conjecture of Quinte for qui te in 67 12 can have no weight 
whatever against the convincing evidence of Suetonius and 
Apuleius, though it has been adopted by Lachmann, Haupt, 
Elhs and others: the poet always calls himself simply Catullus. 
His age has to be decided by the testimony of Jerome, cor- 
rected by that offered by his own poems. Intense personal 
feeling, the odt or amo of the moment, characterises so many of 
Catullus’ finest poems, that dates are of the greatest importance 
for rightly apprehending his meaning and allusions, much more 
so indeed than in the case of Horace’s more artificial muse. 
Jerome under the year corresponding to B.c. 87 records his 
birth: ‘Gaius Valerius Catullus scribtor lyricus Veronae nasci- 
tur’: under that answering to B.c. 57 he says ‘Catullus xxx 
aetatis anno Romae moritur’. Here I have little doubt that he 
has accurately taken down Suetonius’ words in respect of the 
place of birth and death and of the poet’s age when he died. 
But, as so often happens with him, he has blundered somewhat 
in transferring to his complicated era the consulships by which 
Suetonius would have dated; for it is certain that many of the 
poems, and among them the one we are about to consider, were 
written after B.c. 57. Lachmann hit upon an escape from the 
difficulty which once approved itself to many: in 52 3 we have 
‘Per consulatum peierat Vatinius’: now Vatinius was consul 
for a few days at the end of B.c. 47; and hence Lachmann infers 
that Catullus at all events was then living. He supposes there- 
fore that Jerome has confounded the Cn. Octavius who was 
consul in 87 with one of the same name who was consul in 76; 
and that Catullus was born in 76 and died in 46. This is in- 
genious, but hardly can be true. Schwabe, following in the 
track of more than one scholar, has shewn that it is by no 
1—2 
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means necessary to assume that Catullus saw Vatinius consul. 
He has cited more than one most striking passage from Cicero 
to prove that this creature of Caesar and Pompey, marked out 
by them for future office, was in the habit of boasting of his 
consulship to come, as early as B.c. 56 or even 62: Catullus 
therefore in the line quoted need only mean that Vatinius used 
to say, ‘as I hope to be consul, I swear it is so’; and the verse 
thus carries with it far more point. Again 76 is too late a date 
for his birth: it is plain that as early as 62, when he would thus 
be only 14 years old, he had become entangled with Lesbia, 
who was no other than the formidable Clodia, the Clytemnestra 
quadrantaria, the Medea of the Palatine. . When the reference 
to Vatinius has been explained as above, we find that several of 
his most personal poems allude to events which took place in 
55 and 54: this will be seen more in detail when we come to 
consider our 29th poem: but the latest event which can be 
dated is the allusion to his friend Calvus’ famous denunciation 
of Vatinius which took place in August of 54. As the years 
then which immediately followed were full of momentous events 
which must have stirred the feelings of Catullus to their inmost 
depths, we can scarcely conceive him as writing after this pe- 
riod. We may well suppose then that towards the end of 54, 
feeling the approach of early death which his poems seem more 
than once to anticipate, he collected and published them with 
the dedication to Cornelius Nepos. 

In a Greifswald index Scholarum published some months 
ago and transmitted to me by the courtesy of the writer, Mr 
F. Buecheler tries to prove, p. 15—17, that the two Ciceros 
had the poems of Catullus in their hands before June of this 
year 54 and that Catullus must therefore allude to some earlier 
speech of Calvus against Vatinius. Cicero ad Q. fratrem 11 15 4 
has these words ‘tu, quemadmodum me censes oportere esse..., 
ita et esse et fore aurieula infima scito molliorem’: this, Bue- 
cheler says, is an allusion to the 25th poem of Catullus ‘Thalle 
mollior...vel imula auricilla’.. I am disposed to think both 
Cicero and Catullus are alluding to some common proverbial 
expression, as I have pointed out in my Lucretius that Cicero, 
who so often alludes to older poets Greek and Latin, never 
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quotes any contemporary verses except his own, never mentions 
the name of Catullus, and speaks of Calvus only as an orator, 
not as a poet. But granting that Cicero does allude here to 
Catullus, this will tell us nothing as to the time when he pub- 
lished his ‘liber’: it is plain from the dedication to Nepos, from 
such pieces as the 54th which alludes to the publication of the 
29th, from the very nature of the case, that Catullus must have 
given many of his occasional pieces to the world at the time 
they were written and that Cicero may have had in his hands 
the piece in question years before the whole collection was 
made public. For what I now proceed to state will prove that 
the body of poems we now have could not have been com- 
pleted very much before the end of 54: I have shewn in my 
note to Lucretius 11 57 how often Catullus has imitated him 
in oue section of his longest work, the marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis. Now the De Rerum Natura was not published before 
the commencement of 54; and Catullus must have studied it 
before he wrote the long episode of Theseus and Ariadne 
which, as I there observe, though beautiful in itself, singularly 
interrupts the thread of the narrative. Being then formally a 
follower of the Alexandrines, though so widely differing from 
them in genius, he must have thought his varied collection 
would be imperfect without an epyllion. He therefore wrote 
or completed, and inserted in the middle of his book this bril- 
liant and exquisite, but unequal and ill-proportioned poem. A 
generation had yet to pass, before the heroic attained to its 
perfection; while he had already produced glyconics, phalaecians 
and iambics, each ‘one entire and perfect chrysolite’, ‘cun- 
ningest patterns’ of excellence, such as Latium never saw be- 
fore or after, Alcaeus, Sappho and the rest then and only then 
having met their match. | 

If therefore he died in 54 at the age of 30, he was probably 
born in 84, the year of Cinna’s 4th consulship, Jerome as 
Schwabe suggests having confounded it with 87, when Cinna 
was first consul: for him a very probable error. But Schwabe 
prefers to take 87 as the year of his birth and to make him 33 
years old at the time of his death. The other alternative I 
much prefer, as it appesrs to me to fulfil every requisite con- 
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dition of the problem: he evidently died in youth: ‘Obvius 
huic venias, hedera iuvenalia cinctus Tempora cum Calvo, docte 
Catulle, tuo’. He would thus be about 22, when he first met 
his fate in the ox-eyed Leshia or Clodia, the Bowmis of Cicero 
and Atticus. She was some ten years older; but her Juno- 
like beauty would then be in its prime; and those terrible leno- 
cinia needed time for their full development; for she was a 
Juno to whom Aphrodite had lent her own cestus: €@" éu 
pev dirorns, ev & ipnepos, év & oaptords Tdpdacis, ir’ exrewe 
vooy Tua wep dpoveovrwy. If such allurements made captive 
in a moment the Olympian himself, how were they to be re- 
sisted by a youth of twenty-two, that youth a poet, that poet 
Catullus? ‘Haec bona non primae tribuit natura iuventae, Quae 
cito post septem lustra venire solent’, says the teacher of the 
art of love; and Lesbia was then in her seventh lustrum. She 
was a fearful woman, but she has also been fearfully outraged 
and maligned. Seldom can an unfortunate lady have had the . 
luck to incur the burning hatred of two such masters of sarcasm 
as Cicero and Catullus. She destroyed the luckless poet; yet 
we owe her some gratitude; for she gave us one of the great 
lyric poets of the world. 

But at present I will dwell no longer on these matters: I 
will come at once to my more special subject, the 29th poem, of 
which I have so much to say that I shall probably tire out my 
readers’ patience. And first I will print the piece at length, 
leaving the words spaced in the only four places where there is 
any doubt as to the reading: these I will discuss as I come to 
them in my dissection of the poem. 


quis hoc potest videre, quis potest pati, 
nisi impudicus et vorax et aleo, 
Mamurram habere quod comata Gallia 
habebat cum te et ultima Britannia? 
5 cinaede Romule, haec videbis et feres ? 
et ille nunc superbus et superfluens 
perambulabit omnium cubilia, 
ut albulus columbus aut ydoneus? 
cinaede Romule, haec videbis et feres ? 
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10 es impudicus et vorax et aleo. 
eone nomine, imperator unice, 
fuisti in ultima occidentis insula, 
ut ista vostra defututa mentula 
ducenties comesset aut trecenties ? 

15 quid est alid sinistra liberalitas ? 
paruni expatravit an parum helluatus est ? 
paterna prima lancinata sunt bona: 
secunda praeda Pontica: inde tertia 
Hibera, quam scit amnis aurifer Tagus. 

20 hunc Galliae timet et Britanniae 
quid hunc malum fovetis? aut quid hic potest 
nisi uncta devorare patrimonia ? 
eone nomine urbis opulentissime 
socer generque, perdidistis omnia ? 


But before I begin to examine more minutely the poem 
itself, I must from love of Caesar and indeed of Catullus him- 
self endeavour to shew that in their days, and indeed long 
before and after, the most offensive and indecent personalities 
meant something very different from what they would mean in 
the present day. Had it not been so, civilised society could 
hardly have gone on in ancient Greece and Rome during their 
most brilliant and energetic times, or in the Middle Ages down 
indeed to a quite recent period. Just think, to take two con- 
spicuous and widely distant examples, of the appalling person- 
alities of Aristophanes and Dante! Public opinion craved for and 
found such vents for the relief of its pent up feelings towards 
the great ones of the earth, whether demagogues, popes or 
kings. Coupled with this love of personality there was a 
tendency, which to us seems strange and almost incomprehen- 
sible, towards outrageous indecency and buffoonery. There 
was more in this than can be explained on any ordinary prin- 
ciples of human conduct. When in old Greece the majestic 
beauty of epic poetry came into being together with the erotic 
licence of lyric, elegiac and iambic poetry; when side by side 
with the august solemnity of tragedy was seen the old comedy 
rioting in a liberty which turned into ridicule gods and men 
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alike, the belief clearly was that gods and men alike dreaded 
Nemesis and wished by such sacrifices of dignity to appease 
that awful power. We must give a similar interpretation to 
the scenes witnessed in the cathedrals of Christendom during 
those ages when men had faith, if they ever had it, and yet at 
stated seasons of the year parodies went on, the most blasphe- 
mous and obscene, of all that was held most sacred. Appa- 
rently from long use and wont this curious love of indecency 
continued till quite recent times to infest the light literature of 
jest books and the embittered polemics of angry adversaries. 
In the middle of last century Voltaire’s calumnies upon Fred- 
erick of Prussia are quite as revolting to our sense as those of 
Catullus against Caesar, or Calvus and Clodius against Pompey, 
and they were meant too more in earnest. Nay to come even 
nearer to our days, Prof. Sedgwick has told me that in 1815 he 
was present at a public dinner in Derby, presided over by a 
D.D. of local importance and dignity who bad grown up sons 
at the table. After dinner this worthy gave out toasts which 
excited surprise then and now would be inconceivable, but 
' which from the nature of the case must have been looked upon 
as provocatives of festive enjoyment when he himself had form- 
ed his social habits. 

In ancient Italy the union of indecency with bitter person- 
ality was very rife, the latter being fostered as in Greece by the 
fierce struggles of party in the free communities, the former by 
curious religious superstition. As in Greece and throughout 
the East, so in Italy the evil eye, the fascinum, was believed to 
have an extraordinary influence, and this influence it was 
thought could best be averted by obscene symbols and obscene 
verses: thus ‘fascinum’ became a synonyme for ‘veretrum’. 
The evil eye was most efficacious where human happiness 
appeared to be greatest: in three cases therefore it was espe- 
cially guarded against, in the case of children, of a marriage, 
and of a triumph when man was supposed to stand on the 
highest pinnacle of glory and felicity. Therefore, as Varro tells 
us in the de ling. Lat. vi1 97, ‘ puerulis turpicula res in collo 
quaedam suspenditur, ne quid obsit’; and there is a striking 
passage in Pliny xxvur 4 § 39 ‘quamquam illos [infantes] 
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religione tutatur et fascinus, imperatorum quoque, non solum 
infantium custos, qui deus inter sacra Romana a Vestalibus 
colitur et currus triumphantium, sub his pendens, defendit 
medicus invidiae, iubetque eosdem respicere similis medicina 
linguae, ut sit exorata a tergo Fortuna gloriae carnifex’, A 
similar protection against Fortune, the executioner of glory and 
happiness, was afforded from the earliest times by the Fescen- 
nine songs, connected in meaning and origin with this fascinum: 
the indecent ridicule thrown thereby on the great or the fortu- 
nate was believed to turn aside the evil eye. While patrimi 
and matrimi were addressing the gods in pure and lofty strains, 
with regard to other religious solemnities we have Ovid in the 
fasti 111 675 saying ‘Nunc mihi cur cantent superest obscena 
puellae Dicere: nam coeunt certaque probra canunt’; and 695 
‘Inde ioci veteres obscenaque dicta canuntur, Et iuvat hanc 
magno verba dedisse deo’. In marriage as might be expected 
the evil eye was greatly dreaded; and therefore the fescennine 
verses were a vital part of the ceremony, as important as the 
invocation of Hymen Hymenaeus. Look at the long episode 


of the ‘fescennina iocatio’ which comes in the midst of the - 


epithalamium, and mars so rudely to our feeling the exquisite 
grace and delicacy of Catullus’ 6lst poem. It is strange but 
true that this address to the ‘concubinus’ was meant as a com- 
pliment to the beautiful Aurunculeia and the highborn and 
accomplished Torquatus: it was not meant to be taken serious- 
ly, but was only a sacrifice to Fortune the carnifex. If this be 
doubted, I would appeal to the toasts of our Derby D.D. and 
to Seneca’s Medea 107 foll. where the chorus, celebrating Iason’s 
marriage with Creusa, says ‘Concesso, iuvenes, ludite iurgio.... 
Rara est in dominos iusta licentia....Festa dicax fundat con- 
vitia fescenninus: Solvat turba iocos. tacitis eat illa tenebris, 
Siqua peregrino nubit fugitiva marito’: meaner mortals like the 
runaway Medea may marry in quiet; but a Creusa or an Aurun- 
culeia has a claim to be honoured in being thus degraded by 
the fescennine licence. When Cato and Marcia married for the 
second time amid the gloom of civil war, after the death of Hor- 
tensius to whom she had been made over, Lucan mentions among 
the signs of mourning that ‘Non soliti lusere sales, nec more 
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Sabino Excepit tristis convitia festa maritus’. But on their fir 
marriage doubtless the fescennina jocatio had sounded as loud] 
as Hymen Hymenaee in honour of the then youthful Cato. 
The car of the conqueror could not escape, and we kno 
from Livy and others that on every triumph the victoriot 
commander was followed by his legions singing ridiculous fescer 
nine verses. The greater he was and the more adored by h 
soldiers, the greater would be the sacrifice demanded by Fo: 
tuna and the more ribald the fun in honour of their mucl 
loved general, Caesar, as we shall see, has suffered grievousl 
by this; he has suffered also as well as his successor in anothe 
way. During their reigns the licence of invective was quit 
unrestrained, as we may learn from the well-known speech 
Cremutius Cordus in Tacitus: ‘sed ipse divus Iulius, ipse divu 
Augustus et tulere ista et reliquere’: but the consequence h 
draws was hardly true in the case of Julius. Tiberius howeve 
in old age, wearied with the burden of redressing the world an 
driven wild by the treachery of his most trusted friends, resolve 
to put a stop to this limitless ‘scandalum magnatum’. Thoug' 
its open display was thus checked, it went on in secret wit! 
more rancour than ever. He himself has bitterly paid for this 
and so has Julius, as in the days of Suetonius and Dion Cassiu 
people had forgotten that in his time the abuse meant little o 
nothing; and these two writers have taken literally, -wha 
soldiers said in boisterous good-humour, or Catullus and th 
like from temporary pique or some equally frivolous motive. 
But with the cessation of virulent personalities the custor 
of writing light licentious verses did not come to an end: Catul 
lus had said in thorough good faith ‘Nam castum esse dece 
pium poetam Ipsum, versiculos nihil necesse est, Qui tum deni 
que habent salem ac leporem, Si sunt molliculi ac parur 
pudici’, These lines the younger Pliny, a man of sterlin: 
worth and indefatigable industry, repeats with approbation 
and in another place, epist. v 3, he reckons the writing suc! 
poems among ‘innoxiae remissionis genera’, for which ‘Hom 
sum’ is all the defence needed; and he draws up a formidabl 
list of predecessors who have indulged in this pardonable recrea 
tion: among others Tully, Calvus, Pollio, Messala, Hortensiu: 
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M. Brutus, Sulla, Catulus, Scaevola, Varro, the Torquati, Gaius 
Memmius, Lentulus Gaetulicus, Seneca; divus Julius, divus 
Augustus, divus Nerva, Titus: a Nero could not degrade this 
noble art which had been practised by Virgil and Nepos, and 
before them by Ennius and Accius. Apuleius quotes the same 
words of Catullus, and to Pliny’s list adds the name of divus 
Hadrianus who composed many such trifles and wrote for a 
friend this epitaph ‘Lascivus versu, mente pudicus eras’. 
Catullus therefore had once a goodly band of brothers to keep 
him in countenance, though he is now almost the sole represen- 
tative of them left. 


At last I turn to our special poem, which is certainly one of 
the most powerful and brilliant of our author's satirical pieces. 
For fully understanding the allusions, it is of importance to 
know the time when it was written, and this is not difficult to 
determine. Some of the older editors, Scaliger among them, 
have gone absurdly wrong, referring for instance the ‘praeda 
Pontica’ and ‘Hibera’ to Caesar’s latest conquests, after the 
death of Pompey; though the poem (see vss. 13, 21—24) 
plainly speaks of the latter joining with Caesar in pampering 
their unworthy favourite Mamurra. It was written after 
Caesar's invasion of Britain, as the poem itself plainly declares, 
probably therefore at the end of 55 or beginning of 54, when 
Caesar was in Cisalpine Gaul, having returned from his first 
invasion late in the preceding summer ; hardly after the second 
invasion which took place in the summer and autumn of 54, 
as the poet, we saw, appears to have died by the end of that 
year. In the latter case there would scarcely have been room 
for the events which must have occurred afterwards, Catullus 
too, as Jerome informs us, having died in Rome. Clearly 
therefore our poem, together perhaps with the less important, 
though more offensive 57th, is what Suetonius alludes to in the 
well-known passage, Iulius 73 ‘ Valerium Catullum, a quo sibi 
versiculis de Mamurra perpetua stigmata imposita non dissimu- 
laverat, satisfacientem eadem die adhibuit cenae hospitioque 
patris, sicut consuerat, uti perseveravit’. At Verona therefore 
where Catullus’ father resided Caesar must have asked the poet 
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ther Cicero nor Caesar is to blame, but the fortune of Rome: 
they must express the feeling of the ‘boni’ generally who 
could not see that old things had passed away. 

But though Catullus would take advantage of such feelings, 
with him it was always as I have said the od: or amo of the 
moment that constrained him to write and made him the poet 
he was; and his unabashed candour and cynical effrontery lay 
bare to us the motives which impelled him to this attack on 
Caesar and Mamurra. The 41st and 43rd poems shew us 
that the latter had by his wealth supplanted him in the affec- 
tions of a provincial beauty, ‘Decoctoris amica Formiani’, a 
phrase repeated for effect in both the poems just mentioned. 
This Formian spendthnft is our Mamurra of whom I will now 
speak more at length. Though he was a man of some mark in 
his day, he would have passed into oblivion but for the unen- 
viable notoriety Catullus has given him. Owing solely to this 
notoriety he is spoken of by Pliny in xxxv1 6 § 48, a passage to 
which we shall recur more than once : he tells us on the autho- 
rity of Cornelius Nepos that Mamurra was born at Formiae, 
was a Roman knight and was praefectus fabrum to C. Caesar 
in Gaul. Horace as we know denotes Formiae by the name of 
‘urbs Mamurrarum’, whether with reference to Catullus or 
because the family was really very important there. Caesar, 
it may be on account of his annoyance at such attacks, never 
once mentions his name, which twice occurs in Cicéro; once in 
the well-known account which he gives Atticus of Caesar's 
dining with him in December 45, where he says that Caesar 
‘de Mamurra audivit’ without changing countenance. This is 
perhaps rightly now explained to mean that he heard of Ma- 
murra’s death; but, as ‘vultum’ is omitted in the best Ms., 
perhaps Manutius’ interpretation is right, that a sentence 
against Mamurra for transgressing the sumptuary law, which 
Caesar strictly enforced, was read to him; and he let it stand 
as it was: nothing else is known as to the time when Mamurra 
died. The other passage is more important for our purpose : 
Cicero is writing to Atticus, VII 7, in the year 50: he is greatly 
disgusted with the state of affairs, with Caesar’s ever-growing 
power and resistless energy, and thus quotes and replies toa 
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question of his correspondent: ‘Annorum enim decem impe- 
rium et ita latum placet ?’ placet igitur etiam me expulsum et 
agrum Campanum perisse et adoptatum patricium a plebeio, 
Gaditanum a Mytilenaeo, et Labieni divitiae et Mamurrae pla- 
cent et Balbi horti et Tusculanum. Here Cicero is alluding to 
things most obnoxious to him, carried by the joint power of 
Caesar, Pompey and Crassus during late years. You ask me 
whether I like the imperium given to Caesar for ten years and 
in such a way. Why, if I like that, then I like my own banish- 
ment, the loss to the state of the revenue from the Campanian 
ager, the adoption of the patrician Clodius by a plebeian, of 
a Gaditane by a Mytilenaean; the riches of Labienus and of 
Mamurra; Balbus’ gardens and Tusculan villa. The first four 
of these obnoxious measures were carried conjointly by the 
three dynasts, Varro’s Tpixapavos: the adoption of the bland 
Phoenician L. Cornelius Balbus by Pompey’s trusted friend 
and client Theophanes of Mytilene must have been solely 
Pompey’s doing, as he gave to both of them citizenship and 
wealth and influence: the riches of Labienus would come of 
course from Caesar alone; those of Mamurra, as we shall see 
presently from Catullus, from both Pompey and Caesar: the 
gardens and villa of Balbus probably from Pompey alone, as he 
was long his patron, and it was late that Balbus, when forced 
to choose sides, took that of Caesar who nobly allowed him to 
nurse Pompey’s property during the civil war. 

Catullus himself I repeat tells us that Mamurra got his 
riches from Pompey as well as Caesar: with reference to this I 
will examine vss. 17—19 of our poem. In the offensive 13th 
line vostra alludes to the two: he goes on to say that first of 
all he squandered his patrimony, that of a Roman knight as 
Pliny tells us in the passage I quoted: next the booty of Pon- 
tus: this beyond all question was the spoil gained by Pompey 
in the Mithridatic war, as Haupt and others have seen. I can- 
not conceive how Mommeen in his history (bk. 5 ch. 8 near 
the end) can maintain that this was the booty taken at the 
capture of Mytilene in 80 or 79, where Caesar then a youth 
distinguished himself under the praetor M. Thermus, Next 
was wasted the Iberian booty which the Tagus knows: this was 
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the spoil gained in 60 by Caesar as propraetor in Spain from 
the Lusitani. And now says the poet he is to have the wealth 
of Gaul and Britain; and was it to pamper a profligate like 
this, father- and son-in-law, that you have ruined between you 
the world? From all this, coupled with what Pliny tells us, 
_we learn that Mamurra was a man of good birth; that he was 
Caesar's chief engineer officer in Gaul where operations were 
on 80 gigantic a scale; he must therefore have been a man of 
distinguished professional merit; high too in Caesar’s confi- 
dence, as he had served years before under him in Spain; nay 
years before that he had served in some similar capacity under 
Rome's other great general Pompey, when engineering works 
must have been on an equally great scale; and, as Pompey had 
the whole of Lucullus’ army handed over to him, it is more 
than probable that Mamurra was with Lucullus before. From 
all this it follows necessarily that in the year 54 he was a man 
of mature age and of high professional distinction. It would 
appear that in Rome, as in some other countries, members of 
the scientific corps of the army had a difficulty in emerging 
from under the cold shade of the aristocracy; but one who had 
been so long the trusted officer of Caesar and Pompey must 
have had eminent merit, though he would not readily attain 
to the social consideration of a Labienus or Antony. It is 
likely enough from what Catullus and Pliny tell us, that he 
was fond of display and enjoyment, and that his riches lightly 
came and lightly went. But what Catullus says in other pieces 
of his success with women would seem to contradict the most 
offensive things in our poem, which on all considerations are 
incredible. Nay it is clear that by this fescennine-like raillery 
the poet simply means ‘you have cheated me, my fine fellow, 
out of my mistress, and you and your two mighty patrons, who 
have given you the means to do it, shall bitterly smart for 
this’. | | 

And now I will turn to other such-like charges which can 
be shewn I believe to be as utterly baseless as this Mamurran 
banter: Catullus, though he will not let Pompey escape, directs 
the main force of his invective against Caesar as Mamunrta’s 
more immediate patron: in vv. 2 and 10 he calls him ‘impu- 
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dicus’, which in Latin has a peculiarly offensive meaning, being 
a synonyme of the ‘cinaede’ which he applies to him in 5 and 
9 ; and in the brief but yet more impudent 57th poem he begins 
with ‘Pulcre convenit improbis cinaedis, Mamurrae pathicoque 
Caesarique’ and goes on in the like insulting strain. Suetonius 
was an indefatigable collector of anecdotes and facts concerning 
the early Caesars; but, removed from them a century and a half 
in time and still further in feeling, for reasons some of which 
we have touched upon above, and perhaps from the Boswell- 
like character of his mind, he 1s often unable to distinguish be- 
tween what was meant in earnest and mere joking or conven- 
tional invective. Yet, while in a passage we have already re- 
ferred to he gives as one instance of Caesar's exceeding placa- 
bility his ready furgiveness of Catullus, though he avowed that 
these verses about Mamurra had set upon him a perpetual 
brand, in ch. 49 he proves that these very verses meant little or 
nothing. For there he tells us ‘pudicitiae eius famam nthil 
quidem praeter Nicomedis contubernium laesit, gravi tamen et 
perenni obprobrio et ad omnium convitia exposito’: he then 
gives a list of these ‘omnes’ to which I shall presently refer. 
But first for the story itself: Caesar when a boy shewed that in 
Sulla’s words he had many Marii in him; when he was but 
eighteen he refused to divorce his wife Cornelia, by whom he 
was already father of Julia, and preferred to wander about a 
proscribed fugitive in hourly peril of his life, though Pompey 
had at once obeyed the dictator’s commands. He then escaped 
to Asia and served under M. Minucius Thermus, was sent by 
him on a confidential mission to Nicomedes of Bithynia, suc- 
cessfully performed it, returned and took part in the capture of 
Mytilene and received a civic crown for saving the life of a sol- 
dier. It was in consequence of this visit to Nicomedes that the 
absurd and scandalous story took its rise at some time or other. 
From a long list of angry opponents or bantering Jesters who 20 
or 30 years later taunted Caesar about this matter Suetonius 
singles out Gaius Memmius as making the charge in a definite 
shape: ‘C. Memmius etiam ad cyathum et vinum Nicomedi 
stetisse obicit cum reliquis exoletis pleno convivio, accubantibus 
nonnullis urbicis negotiatoribus quorum refert nomina’. This 
Journal of Philology. vou. u1. 2 
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then Memmius must have learnt or pretended to learn more 
than twenty years after the event when he was praetor in Bi- 
thynia. But supposing the memories of these merchants of the 
place did not play them false, what does the story mean? A 
young noble of the highest birth, of distinguished bravery, 
energy and talent, the representative of Rome at a king’s court, 
first foully disgraces himself with that king and then gratu- 
itously parades his degradation before a large company. A cir- 
cumstantial lie is often the most self-convicting of lies. It is 
possible enough that the story may have arisen from the hand- 
some and accomplished youth having taken part in some court 
pageant or frolic: a guilty secret would have stood in the way 
of such condescension. It may be asked how would so many 
eminent orators and others make a charge they knew to be un- 
founded? Why, every Greek and Roman orator, as a part of his 
art, made charges against an antagonist which he knew to be 
false as well as the opponent himself did. Such attacks on 
Caesar meant no more than the terms of abuse or endearment 
used by a cabman or coalheaver in the streets of London or 
Paris; than the toasts whatever they were of our Derby D.D.; 
or than the threats of Catullus towards his Furius and Aurelius. 
The poet, to shew his contempt for his would-be patron Mem- 
mius, in two pieces makes meaningless imputations on him, 
more foul than this of Memmius upon Caesar. But Caesar, 
whose self-respect would sutfer by this one foolish story turning 
up so often a generation after its fictitious date, must have been 
enraged by the acrimonious turn given to it by the foul- mouthed 
Memmiuus; for Suetonius tells us that he replied in writing to 
his virulent speeches ‘non minore acerbitate’, But he soon 
forgave him, as he knew his scurrility was a mere fashion of 
speech. 

To confirm my view of the case I will adduce the evidence 
of Pompey and Augustus. Pompey, left by the coalition to 
coerce the city, by his unskilful management at once irritates 
the ‘bon’ and exposes himself to their contempt. How do 
they avenge themselves? Calvus, as an orator second only to 
Cicero, as a poet only to Catullus, at once indites this epigram, 
‘Magnus quem metuunt omnes digito caput uno Scalpit: quid 
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credas hunc sibi velle? virum’: this is more offensive even than 
the attacks on Caesar. Clodius next quarrels with Pompey, 
takes his troop of ruffians with him, and standing in a conspi- 
cuous spot asks, as Pompey is passing, tis éotwv avtoxpatwp 
axéXaortos (imperator impudicus); ris avip dvdpa Ente; tis évt 
daxtuA@ xvadtas Thy Kepadynv; And they answer in chorus to 
each question ‘Pompey to be sure’. Now this is the very wan- 
tonness of insult, as Pompey by universal consent was acknow- 
ledged as a man of simple and exemplary domestic habits, so 
attached to his family and his successive wives as to be quizzed 
for uxoriousness; while at the same time his conversation and 
manners are said by Plutarch to have been most attractive to 
clever women. Cicero, out of humour with himself, with Pom- 
pey and with the world, in his very curt comment on his death 
to Atticus (x1 6 5) remarks ‘non possum eius casum non do- 
lere; hominem enim integrum et castum et gravem cognovi’: 
this is what Cicero thinks of, not his deeds in war or peace. 
But if Suetonius had written his life, we should have had all 
these assaults on his ‘pudicitia’ enumerated at length, as we 
have in the case of Augustus: in the 68th chapter of his life he 
gives a set of most fatuous and ribald charges made by his 
fiercest antagonists, Sextus Pompey and the two Antonies: 
‘ pudicitiam delibatam a Caesare, Aulo etiam Hirtio in Hispania 
trecentis milibus nummum substraverit’!!—worthy parallels to 
the Nicomedes and Mamurra tales; but gravely narrated by the 
biographer, who solemnly records how the people in the theatre 
pointed at Augustus when this verse was recited of a gallus 
with his tambourine, ‘videsne ut cinaedus orbem digito tempe- 
rat’. But as Cremutius Cordus says, ‘ipse divus Iulius, ipse 
divus Augustus et tulere ista et reliquere’. 

When Caesar triumphed, Fortuna had to be propitiated by 
an unwonted display of the ‘fescennina iocatio’, Some Joker of 
jokes hit of course upon Nicomedes and composed for his soldiers 
the famous ‘ Gallias Caesar subegit, Nicomedes Caesarem’ and the 
rest; as well as the ‘ Urbani, servate uxores moechum calvom 
adducimus’: but nothing about Mamurra who doubtless was in 
the conqueror’s suite. Dion Cassius, who has about as lively a 
sense of a joke as Suetonius, tells us (43, 20) how Caesar was 
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gratified by the freedoms of his soldiers, because it shewed they 
knew he would take them in good part; but expressed annoy- 
ance at the Nicomedes chaunt and swore the story was a lie; 
upon which the soldiers laughed the louder. That laugh merely 
meant to say, ‘General, we only wished to shew our love to you 
and avert the ten thousand envious eyes, fixed on you and us as 
we passed through the streets’, I have yet a word to say of the 
twice recurring ‘Cinaede Romule’ and the ‘imperator unice’ 
repeated in another poem. Up to Caesar’s conquest the Gauls 
were looked upon as a standing menace to Italy and the empire: 
from Cicero’s laudatory speech ‘de provinciis consularibus’ spoken 
more than a year before our poem was written we see what 
boundless enthusiasm his exploits had caused; Gauls, Helvetii, 
Germans had been crushed; nations not known from books or 
even rumour, ‘has noster imperator nosterque exercitus et populi 
Romani arma peragrarunt’; Providence had placed the Alps be- 
tween Gaul and Italy, else Rome had never become the seat of 
empire ; but now these Alps may sink down, for there is nothing 
between them and the ocean that Italy need dread. And now 
the invasion of Britain had added to the enthusiasm, and the 
unprecedented honour was decreed of a thanksgiving of twenty 
days. It is probable that, like other saviours of their country, 
he had been styled in the official announcement of this a second 
Romulus, a ‘unicus imperator’; to which Catullus gives this 
malicious turn, though mingling with the banter is a half- 
betrayed admiration for the ‘Caesaris monimenta magni’. In 
the bitter and powerful speech of the consul Lepidus, preserved 
among the fragments of Sallust, Sulla with like irony is styled 
‘scaevus iste Romulus’; and Quintilian (1x 3 89) records that 
Sallust thus addressed Cicero, ‘O Romule Arpinas’: in Livy 
we find ‘unicus imperator’, ‘dux’, ‘consul’ or the like a dozen 
times, and more than once said with bitter irony. 

The words ‘et vorax’ which follow in both lines the ‘impu- 
dicus’ afford me a welcome opportunity to repel another scandal 
which has fixed on Caesar’s memory an ignominious vice; a 
scandal however of quite modern origin which has arisen through 
misapprchending two words of Cicero. The charge so often 
made I find thus stated in Macmillan’s Magazine, vol. 17 p. 526, 
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by Goldwin Smith in his able and sympathising, yet moderate 
defence of ‘the last Republicans of Rome’ against the un- 
measured scorn and abuse which have been recently heaped upon 
them : ‘We find the great man, when he is the guest of Cicero, 
preparing himself for the pleasures of the table in the Roman 
fashion by taking an emetic. These be thy Gods!’ The writer 
alludes to the dinner which Cicero gave to Caesar, and describes 
to Atticus in the last letter of the 13th book. The dinner took 
place it would appear on the 21st of December 45, in Cicero’s 
Formian villa, a few months before Caesar's murder. It was 
the 3rd day of the Saturnalia, a time of universal relaxation and 
feasting. How was it spent by the heavy-laden master of the 
world? He had come the evening before to the house of 
Philippus with a large retinue: there he spent the day work- 
ing hard at his accounts with Balbus till one o’clock ; then he 
walked on the shore; at two he took a bath; then he heard of 
Mamurra without changing countenance; was anointed, sat 
down to dinner; and as he intended that night to take an 
emetic (€uersxny or rather éuetixcy agehat), he ate and drank 
without fear and in good spirits, The dinner, Cicero tells us, 
was sumptuous and served in good style; and not only that 
but, in the words of Lucilius, ‘with good talk well dressed, well 
seasoned, and, if you would know, to his heart’s content. . . I 
shewed myself a man: yet he is not a guest to whom you 
would say, Pray let me see you when you come again this way: 
once is enough. No politics in the conversation, much literary 
talk. Inshort he was delighted and thoroughly enjoyed himself’. 
The two words I have cited in the original admit I believe no 
sense but that which I have given them: the paraphrase in 
Macmillan is plainly untenable. Medical practice appears in 
old times to have gone through much the same phases as in our 
days. A generation ago the taking of emetics before going to 
bed was an infliction which many had to submit to: it 1s now I 
fancy out of fashion and superseded by homoeopathy, the cold 
water cure and the like, whether rightly so or not, I don’t know. 
In Caesar’s time the ‘vomitus’ was a common prescription: by 
and bye Antonius Musa cured Augustus by means of cold water 
or with the help of nature, and made the former all the rage. 
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(conque)’: thus ante might at once become con te = cum te. 
Again I prefer it for the sense; as ‘quod uncti’ strikes me as 
somewhat affected and not quite like ‘uncta patrimonia’ and 
‘unctius caput’, in both of which cases the metaphor is very 
obvious. Lastly the passage of Pliny, XxXXvI 6 48, already 
referred to, ‘Mamurra—quem, ut res est, domus ipsius clarius 
quam Catullus dixit habere quidguid habuisset comata Gallia’, 
gives no intimation of any uwneti; and ‘quidquid habuisset’ 
quite expresses ‘quod habebat ante’. 

In v.8 ‘Ut albulus columbus aut yduneus (or, idoneus)’ 
Statius and Scaliger read ‘aut Adoneus’ and are followed by 
Lachmann, Doering, Haupt, Mommsen, and Ellis among others. 
I have some doubt whether Catullus, a technical pupil of the 
Greeks, weuld have said Adoneus for Adonis: it is true Plautus 
has it; but in the same line he has Catameitus for Ganymedes, 
which Catullus would hardly have used, any more than Meler- 
panta or Patricoles for Bellerophontes or Patroclus: I should 
not demur, if the Mass. gave us that form, but they do not. 
Again I should like to know any Latin writer who assigns to 
Adonis, born of the wood and bred in the woods, the character 
which a modern hairdresser connects with him and which would 
suit Catullus’ picture of Mamurra: the ancient conception of 
him seems rather to be Shakespcare’s: ‘Hunting he loved, but 
love he laughed to scorn’: thus Ovid, ars 1 509, ‘ Forma viros 
neglecta decet: Minoida Theseus Abstulit, a nulla tempora 
comptus acu: Hippolytum Phaedra, nec erat bene cultus, 
amavit: Cura deae silvis aptus Adonis erat’: and certainly 
you could not couple Theseus or Hippolytus with an ‘ albulus 
columbus’. Mamurra is effeminate and worn out by debauchery: 
Adonis is a beautiful boy, the very reverse of effeminate: in 
Bion he is mourned for by his hounds and the mountain-nymphg, 
by the hills themselves, the woods and waters; while Theocritus 
mates him with Agamemnon and Ajax, Hector, Patroclus and 
Pyrrhus, and yet older and rougher heroes. I would therefore 
with Heyse and Schwabe follow Sillig in adopting what 1s really 
the Ms. reading ‘haut idoneus’; with which might be com- 
pared Horace’s ‘Vixi puellis nuper idoneus’ and ‘Si torrere 
iecur quaeris idoneum’, though probably it has in Catullus a 
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more offensive sense illustrated by v.13, It is virtually I repeat 
the Ms. reading; for most Mss. have ‘idoneus’; and, as here 
‘ydoneus’, so in 41 8 G has ‘ymaginosum’. But if the archetype 
gave ‘ydoneus’, that is the same thing; for not only had it con- 
tinually z for y, like all similar codices ; but often y for 1, ‘ ydri’ 
for ‘Idi’, ‘ythomi’ for ‘Itoni’, ‘phytie’ for ‘Thiae’, ‘ yde’ for 
‘Idae’, ‘ydoneosne’ for ‘Idomeneosne’. Again ‘aut’ and 
‘haut’ are the same; for not only do all our Mss. and there- 
fore their archetype omit or wrongly prefix the initial h in so 
many cases that it would be idle to enumerate them; but in 
the two or three places where Catullus uses haut (haud), we find 
G6 35 aut in all Mss, ; 64 339 aué in one half of them, haut in the 
other half: and ib. 16, if any of the corrections, Illaque haut alia, 
Illa atque haut alia, [laque hautque alia, Illac hautque alia, of 
various editors be right, haut probably passed into aut in the 
process of corruption ; but for the ‘Illa atque alia’ of Mss. I 
propose ‘Illac (quaque alia?) viderunt luce’ as a better rhythm 
and an easy correction, ¢ and c so perpetually interchanging in 
our Mss. and one syllable of a word like quaque being so often 
suppressed in all Mss. alike: 36 14 we find ‘Colisque’ for ‘Colis 
quaeque’. 

We now come to the very corrupt v. 20, though the sense 
required is plain enough. Is Mamurra to have what long-haired 
Gaul and farthest Britain had? Was it to feed his lust, O 
general without peer, you the other day were in the outmost 
island of the west? He then in his increasing wrath joins with 
Caesar his brother-tyrant Pompey who first pampered the wretch: 
‘Ut ista vostra cet.’: his gormandising and wantonness nothing 
can appease: first went his own patrimony; next the spoils 
taken from Mithridates by Pompey; thirdly the booty got by 
Caesar in Further Spain: what next? he will now have the 
riches of Gaul and Britain, opened up only yesterday.—But 
many and various have been the methods tried to get the re- 
quired pure iambic, as may be seen in the critical notes of 
Schwabe and Ellis: Time Britannia, hunc timete Galliae: 
Timete Galliae, hunc time Britannia: etc. ete. None of them 
satisfying in sense or keeping near to the Ms. reading. And 
Schwabe with reason remarks that no convincing emendations 
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moment, I divide into words in a different way from our Ma 
and therefore their lost archetype the continuous letters of some 
original, immediate or not, of that archetype: this original 
had I assume ‘galliaetmetetbritannia’ ie. ‘Gallia et metet 
Britannia’: our Mss. after their archetype give ‘Galliae timet 
_et Britanniae’: Britanniae from the attraction of Galliae. I 
have collected from our Mss, a hundred instances of absurd 
corruptions owing to a wrong arrangement of undivided 
syllables: a few that seem to apply to the present case I will 
give here: 28 9 Omnem mi (for O Memmi), 44 7 expulsus 
sim (expuli tussim), 44 19 Sestire cepso (Sesti recepso), 54 5 
seniore cocto (seni recocto), 93 2 si salvus (sis albus), 98 1 
inquam quam (in quemquam), 108 1 Sic homini (Si Comini), 
14 9 si illa (Sulla), 17 24 potest olidum (pote stolidum), 
57 5 nece luentur (nec eluentur), 61 198 Pulcre res (Pulcer 
es), 63 23 menade sui (maenades vi), 63 47 estuanter usum 
(aestuante rusum), 65 3 dulcissimus harum (dulcis musa- 
rum), 66 8 Ebore nicco (E Beroniceo), 66 11 Quare ex (Qua 
rex), 69 3 Nos illa mare (Non si illam rarae), 79 1 quid 
inquam (quidni quem): many even more absurd, 36 1 and 20 
Annuale suo lusicacata (Annales Volusi cacata), 77 10 famuloque 
tanus (fama loquetur anus), 3 16 bonus ille (io miselle), 6 12 
ni ista prevalet (nil stupra valet), 17 1 Oculo in aque (O colonia 
quae), 58 5 magna admiremini (magnanimi Remi), 64 55 seseque 
sui tui se credit (sexe quae visit visere credit), 72 6 Multo its 
me nec (Multo mi tamen es): but enough. Now that we have 
so mnuch of our verse, the rest will soon follow: out of Hunc 
we have to get a dative referring to Mamurra and a connecting 
particle: the particle shall be et which so often comes into or 
falls out of the beginning of a verse; thus in 61 211 we have 
‘Ist ludite’ for ‘Ludite’; and in 54 2 Schwabe seems rightly to 
read ‘Heri’ for ‘Et heri’: that obscure little poem he has most 
ingeniously explained; but in v. 1 I would retain the Ms 
reading ‘Othonis caput (oppido est pusillum), Heri cet.’: the 
parenthesis gives liveliness to the narrative: comp. Seneca 
Phaedr. 37 ‘ At Spartanos (genus est audax avidumque ferae) 
Nodo cautus cet... The dative shall be huicne: ‘Et huicne 
Gallia et metet Britannia?’ ‘and now shall Gaul and Britain 
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reap for him?’: ‘Et huicne’ exactly as in v. 6 ‘Et ille’. 
Plautus, so different in some respects, is Catullus’ own brother 
in love of familiar idiom; and he shall illustrate our metaphor : 
mercat. 71 ‘ Tibi aras, tibi occas, tibi seris: tibi item metes, Tibi 
denique iste pariet laetitiam labos’; mostell. 799 ‘ Sibi quisque 
ruri metit’; epid. 11 2 80 ‘ Mihi istic nec seritur nec metitur, nisi 
ea quae tu vis volo’. Huicne I prefer to Hutce which I am not 
sure Catullus would bave used: ‘hicne, haecne, hocne, huncne, 
hacne, hasne’, one or the other, I have met with not only in 
Cicero and the Fronto palimpsest ; but in Propertius, Statius, and 
again and again in Seneca’s tragedies, where the metre confirms 
them ; and Auicne is nearer the hunc of Mss. 

And now for our final critical difficulty: I may mention by 
the way that all recent editors in v. 21 make malum agree with 
hunc: though I should hesitate to contradict them, I must say 
that I have always thought it more emphatic as an interjection: 
‘why, the mischief, do you pamper him, both of you?’ his wrath 
ever rising and now involving in it Pompey. In interrogative 
sentences this use of ‘malum’ is very common in Plautus, not 
- uncommon in Cicero and the most idiomatic writers: ‘qui, ma- 
lum, bella aut faceta es?’ ‘quae haec, malum, impudentia est?’ 
and the like. Then in v. 23 for the corrupt ‘opulentissime’ 
many conjectures have been made which may be seen in 
Schwabe and Ellis; but since Lachmann most have adopted his 
correction ‘o piissime’, as completed that is to say by Haupt 
who reads ‘orbis, 0 piissimei Socer generque, p. o.’: This has 
never seemed to me quite convincing, though I hesitate to re- 
ject what so many great scholars have sanctioned: but it is the 
united force of several different objections that weighs with me: 
‘o piissimei’ is not very wide of, and yet not so very near the 
Ms. reading; then it involves a second alteration of ‘urbis’ to 
‘orbis’, slight enough in itself; but thus we have two changes, 
one in a word which seems genuine: then I must say the ‘Socer 
generque’ is to my mind much weakened by having an epithet 
attached; still more is the force of ‘ perdidistis omnia’ impaired 
by ‘orbis’ being joined with it: we can see from the letters to 
Atticus that this was a favourite phrase of the ‘boni’ during 
the three-headed tyranny: thus 1 21 1 ‘iracundiam atque in- 
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temperantiam illorum sumus experti, qui Catoni irati omnis 
perdiderunt’ ; 11 65 ‘vel perire maluerint quam perdere omnia’; 
XIV 1 1 ‘quid quaeris? perisse omnia aiebat’; 14 3 ‘ nonne me 
ministi clamare te omnia perire, si ille funere elatus esset’. 
How greatly the moral emphasis of these words ‘ perdidists 
- omnia’ is weakened by the addition of orbis, may be seen 
from such a passage as this of Livy, praefat. 12, where he is 
contrasting the present with the good old times: ‘ nuper divi- 
tiae avaritiam, et abundantes voluptates desiderium per luxum 
atque libidinem pereundi perdendique omnia invexere’: by 
Martial too ‘Omnia perdiderant’ is employed with much effect. 
Moreover we cannot, to say the least, be sure that Catullus 
would have ventured to use ‘piissimus’, when ten years later 
Cicero can say in philip. x111 43 ‘tu porro ne pios quidem, sed 
piissimos quaeris, et quod verbum omnino nullum in Lingus 
Latina est, id propter tuam divinam pietatem novum inducis’: 
later it came more into use, and indeed Pompeius comm. Do- 
nat. ap. Keil v p. 154 says that Caper ‘elaboravit vehementis- 
sime et de epistulis Ciceronis collegit haec verba, ubi dixerat 
ipse Cicero piisstmus’; but this is very indirect evidence, and 
Pompeius seems to blunder about this philippic, and the word 
is not now found in Cicero’s letters. Lastly the allusion in the 
Catalecta 3 5 ‘Ut iste versus usquequaque pertinet, Gener so- 
cerque, perdidistis omnia’ seems to me to speak strongly for the 
absence of an epithet in Catullus. Ellis, whether for such rea- 
sons or others I do not know, does not accept this reading and 
gives us ‘(urbis o pudet meae)’. By this he means I presume 
Rome, not Verona, though Caesar probably was in Verona at 
this time: Catullus speaks of ‘Veronac meae’, and he would 
naturally so term what was, to use Cicero’s phrase, his patria 
naturae or loci; but for the poct to speak of Rome, his patna 
civitatis or wuris, thus familiarly, strikes me as at least strange. 

What I propose to read is this: ‘Eone nomine, urbis ob 
luem ipsimae (issimae), Socer generque, perdidistis omnia?’ 
When tpsimae became issimae, as I shall presently shew it 
would be likely to do in Mss. such as those of Catullus, it is 
manifest how readily obluemissimae would pass into opulentis- 
sime: we have already given in p. 28 examples more than 
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enough of words perversely divided in our Mss.: just as com- 
mon is it either to divide one word into two or more: so 29 3 
- Nam murram (Mamurram); 41 1 A me an a (Ameana), 12 13 
nemo sinum (mnemosynum), 90 6 Omne tum (Omentum), 7 5 
Ora dum (Oraclum), 63 23 ei derigere (hederigerae), 61 220 
. Sed mihi ante (Semihiante), etc. etc.: or, as I assume here, to 
make two or more words into one: 21 5 exiocaris (es iocaris), 
44 11 minantium (in Antium), 45 17 sinistravit (sinistra ut), 
68 139 quotidiana (concoquit iram), 68 124 Suscitata (Suscitat 
a), 68 129 tuorum (tu horum), 76 11 instinctoque (istinc teque), 
76 26 proprietate (pro pietate), 116 4 mitteremusque (mittere 
in usque), etc.: we might compare too 65 3 dulcissimus harum 
(dulcis musarum). The prose Catullus, Petronius, who like him 
at one and the same time carries the language to the highest 
pitch of grace and refinement and riots in the utmost licence of 
popular idiom, will illustrate our tpsimae: ch. 63 ‘ipsimi nostri 
delicatus decessit’; and 75 ‘tamen ad delicias femina ipsimi an- 
nos quattuordecim fui:..ego tamen et ipsimae satis faciebam. 
scitis quid dicam: taceo, quia non sum de gloriosis. ceterum, 
quemadmodum di volunt, dominus in domo factus sum, et ecce 
cepi ipsimi cerebellum’: tpsimus tpsima therefore = dominus 
domina. Buecheler illustrates it with much learning: his note, 
p. 74, I will here give the substance of: ipsa is thus used by 
Catullus of Lesbia’s sparrow ‘suamque norat Ipsam’ = dominam; 
and in the Casina of Plautus the serva says ‘ego eo quo me tpsa 
misit’; and Buecheler believes with much reason that in Catul- 
lus’ ‘mea dulcis Ipsitilla, Meae deliciae’ the name is a diminu- 
tive of psa, to express fondness. As tpse is a pyrrhic in the 
old scenic writers, the p seems to have been scarcely sounded, 
as in voliiptate, and the vulgar pronunciation appears to have 
been tsse; for Augustus superseded a legatus consularis ‘ ut rudi 
et indocto’ for writing tsst for tps: Martial 1109 has an epi- 
gram on a lapdog Issa, where seven times over the inferior Mss. 
read ipsa; and Martial plays on the similarity of sound: ‘ Hanc 
.. Picta Publius exprimit tabella, In qua tam similem videbis 
Issam, Ut sit tam similis sibi nec zpsa’: and on the walls of 
Pompeii and on funeral urns are found ‘euge Issa’, ‘ Aprodite 
issa’, ‘issa have’, ‘issae suae’, ‘issulo et delicio suo’, terms all of 
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familiar endearment. That Catullus would have hesitated to 
use such a familiar expression, as tpsimae or isstmae I cannot 
think, when we find 50 expressions like, ‘charta loquatur anus’, 
‘fama loquetur anus’, ‘sacer alarum hircus’, ‘ut decuit cinaedi- 
orem’, ‘inepta crura ponticuli’, ‘suppernata securi’, ‘iste meus 
stupor’, ‘pater essuritionum’, ‘tuis ab unguibus reglutina’, 
‘cum isto Vappa’, ‘quidquid est domi cachinnorum’, ‘cacata 
charta’, ‘scabies famesque mundi’, ‘vetuli Falerni’, ‘ salaputium 
disertum’; and in our poem ‘ista vostra defututa mentula’, 
‘lancinata sunt bona’, ‘uncta devorare patrimonia’. 

‘Urbis ipsimae’ then =dominae urbis or dominae Romae: 
Ovid has ‘dominae conditor urbis’, ‘domina retinebit in 
urbe’, ‘dominam venietis in urbem’; Martial ‘domina in urbe’ 
and ‘domina ab urbe’; Horace ‘dominaeque Romae’, Martial 
‘dominae fastidia Romae’, ‘Moenia dominae pulcherrima Ro- 
mae’, ‘septem dominos montes’: for l/uem compare Seneca’s 
‘luem tantam Troiae atque Achivis’, ‘Helena pestis exitium 
lues Utriusque populi’, ‘ista generis infandi lues’, ‘sacra The- 
barum lues’, ‘iste nostri generis exitium ac lues’: Catullus 
therefore means ‘ob Mamurram, istam pestem dominae urbis’: 
after shewing that he has ruined or is ruining one province 
after another, he finishes with this bitterest of his taunts: 
‘Was it then on his account, for this plague-sore of the 
mistress Town, O father- and son-in-law, that ye have ruined 
all’. It now remains to point out what Catullus proba- 
bly alludes to, and, tedious as I have been, I must quote at 
length the passage of Pliny twice before spoken of: xxxv1 6 
§ 48 ‘primum Romae parietes crusta marmoris operuisse totos 
domus suae in Caelio monte Cornelius Nepos tradit Mamurram 
Formiis natum, equitem Romanum, praefectum fabrum C. Cae- 
saris in Gallia, ne quid indignitati desit, tali auctore inventa re; 
hic namque est Mamurra Catulli Veronensis carminibus pro- 
scissus quem, ut res est, domus ipsius clarius quam Catullus 
dixit habere quidquid habuisset comata Gallia. namque adicit 
idem Nepos primum totis acdibus nullam nisi e marmore co- 
Jumnam habuisse, et omnis solidas e Carystio aut Lunensi’: in 
tlicse words Pliny, who dearly loved a scandal and was like his 
nephew a great admirer of their ‘conterraneus’ Catullus, makes 
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up his story by uniting with the poet's abuse Nepos' narrative 
of facts. It is natural enough that Mamurra’s wealth and ex- 
travagance, combining with that scientific and mechanical skill 
which Caesar’s chief engineer officer must have possessed, would 
induce him to indulge in architectural display and in the in- 
vention of new forms of construction and ornament; and, as 
Catullus’ very abuse proves him to have been many years in 
the enjoyment of great wealth, that already he had begun the 
house which Nepos and Pliny speak of. Other kinds of extra- 
vagance or pretension may have joined to rouse the jealous and 
supercilious feelings of Catullus’ coterie towards the newly en- 
riched upstart, as they might regard him in their antagonism 
to Caesar and Pompey: this would explain and point Catullus’ 
last and bitterest taunt, that he was the ‘lues’ of the mistress 
town. The last I say; for to my taste the force and beauty of 
the poem are greatly impaired by placing either with Mommsen 
the four, or with Schwabe the two concluding verses after v. 10, 
or by changing with Ribbeck the order throughout; nor do I 
agree with Schwabe that the position which the last verse has 
in the poem of the Catalecta, is no argument whatever that it 
had the same place in our piece: the force and point of the 
parody surely in some measure depend upon that. 

This paper is already too long; or else our argument might 
have been illustrated by an examination of other poems di- 
rected against Caesar or Mamurra or both. I have referred 
above to the obscure 54th, the close of which is a manifest allu- 
- sion to our poem: the 93rd, consisting of only two lines, is 
written in a defiant tone towards Caesar, probably much about 
the same time as our 29th. Towards the end there are four 
obscure, unimportant and uninteresting, but most insulting ele- 
giac epigrams, addressed to Mamurra under the name of Men- 
tula which the 13th line of our poem must have fastened upon 
him among the ‘boni’: these four with some other of the later 
elegiac pieces the world would willingly have let die. To one 
only of them shall I refer in conjunction with the 57th: the 
latter attacks both Caesar and Mamurra in a tone that would 
be even more offensive than that of our 29th, if its very excess 
of ribaldry did not loudly attest that it was only meant for 
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petulant banter, one part of it flatly contradicting the other if 
taken in earnest: I shall condescend to say a word on two 
verses only, 6 and 7, ‘Morbosi pariter, gemelli utrique, Uno in 
lectulo, erudituli ambo’: these words, illustrated by what we 
know of Caesar, we shall thus interpret: he and his first sci- 
_ entific officer, at the end of the year 55 and beginning of 54 
used to be closeted together for hours every day in Verona, 
mapping out Gaul and arranging the march of the legions and 
the movements of the fleet, so that all should be assembled at 
the right moment in the Portus Itius for the second invasion of 
Britain; relaxing themselves at times by sketching out plans 
for draining the Pomptine marshes and enlarging Rome by 
changing the course of the Tiber. The 105th poem is as fol- 
lows: ‘Mentula conatur Pipleum scandere montem : Musae fur- 
cillis praecipitem eiciunt’; which nightly interpreted would 
mean that Mamurra not only possessed the special acquire- 
ments befitting Caesar’s chief engineer; but had a taste for 
general literature and poetry as well; and perhaps retorted the 
insults of Catullus with less success, but equal goodwill, and 
let him know what ‘Ameana puella’ thought of Asm. But 
enough. 


H. A. J. MUNRO. 


SOME VARIOUS READINGS OF THE EPISTLES 
TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


From a collation of about 30 cursive’ mss of these epistles 
at Paris Oxford London and Cambridge I have selected (1) such 
various readings as may help us to determine the text. This 
of course is not often the case: but there are passages where 
the evidence of the better cursives may be of substantial use in 
confirming a good reading, or in deciding us between two of 
nearly equal merit to place one in the text and assign the other 
to the margin. (2) such as may afford a fair test of the com- 
parative value of mss. Many men who have opportunities of 
spending spare hours usefully in public libraries will I am 
sure from my own experience welcome any hint on this point. 
Of the mss seen by me after 17 “the queen of cursives” 6, 
23, 31, 39, 47, 187 and (though very careless) 154 are the 
most worthy of careful collation. (3) such as seem to indicate 
affinity. The likeness of 47 to A has been already® noticed: 
39 as far as I have hitherto collated it reminds me more than 
any other cursive of 17: Brit. Mus. Addl. 11836 and 221 
(Scriveners 0) are undoubtedly near akin’: and in the same 
group with the pair from Athos 20 and 23 we probably ought 
to include some of the other cursives which have the same 
curious variation at the end of the fourth chapter. Other 
resemblances will occur to a collator: but where the evidence is 
very slight it is better not to risk any unsafe suggestion. 


1 All these cursives are noticed in 
Scriveners Introduction. Those which 
have Pauline numbers (pp. 200—207) 
are. cited by them. To the Bodleian 
ms Canonici Gk. 110 (p. 199) and to 
Brit. Mus. Addl. 7142 (p. 207) and 11886 
(p. 186) I have assigned the numbers 
501, 714 and 836: taking care not to 


make the confusion of our nomenclature 
worse confounded by choosing numbers 
which had already represented the 
whole or part of any other manuscript. 

2 Scrivener, p. 201. 

* This point I hope hereafter to 
make clearer in some select various 
readings of the epistle to the Hebrews. 
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Along with these various readings from cursives collated by 
myself I have given the readings of those uncial MSS which 
have been publisht at full length. For comparison this was 
necessary: it may otherwise be useful to readers. For many 
readers will not have at hand the text of N: the readings of A, 
as far as we can judge from these eight chapters, are not 
always accurately given by recent editors: not many possess 
Tischendorfs edition of the Codex Vaticanus: few can afford 
to buy the sumptuous volume which contains the text of the 
Catholic and Pauline Epistles from his late palimpsest P. May 
not a student of textual criticism fairly grumble that the tools 
of his trade are often so needlessly cumbrous and costly? For 
a so-called facsimile type multiplies the price of a reprint but 
subtracts hardly anything from the chance of mistakes: whereas 
sich a book as Scriveners Codex Bezae satisfies all the demands 
of accuracy and is at the same time far preferable to any folio. 

To quote no reading which had not been verified either in 
the original or in a fullreprint seemed the only safe way of 
avoiding the numerous mistakes which arise from readings in- 
ferred e silentio. This rule obliges me not without reluctance 
to omit all notice of K and L; as also of the trustworthy colla- 
tions of 37 and other mss appended by Mr Scrivener to his 
Codex Augiensis. 

Let me end by expressing my regret that Mr Serivener 
seems to have abandoned a pursuit in which he so decidedly 
excels, To carry out his original design of collating all the 
mss of the Greck Testament deposited in England may be 


unfortunately now impossible. But by examining and de- 


scribing at least all the more accessible English manuscripts, 
and by printing a full collation of some portion of each, on 
which we could rely as a means of estimating their comparative 
value, he would materially assist all who are engaged in these 
studies. 


1 Thess. i. 2. vuwy after pvevay is omitted by NAB 6, 17, 187. 

qotoupevoa C (corr. 1*m.) 17, 39. 

—— 4. rov before 6% is found in NACP 3l, 47, 154, 231, 
836. 
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1 Thess. 





i. 5. ev before wAnpodopia omitted by NB 17, 155. 


ev before upey omitted by NACP 6, 17, 31, (in 39 it 
seemed to me by a later hand) 157 (where however 
the commentary has it.) 


7. turrov is the reading of BD’ 6, 17, 31, 47. 


8. 


10. 


rar) 


ev Tn before Axara is omitted by B 6, 17, 27 (but 
supp. later), 47, 62, 189, 154, 157, 158, 501, 714. 
t™ Axata without ev is the reading of 134, 221, 
836. A which omits from the beginning of the 
verse down to ’Aya/a cannot of course be quoted 
as an authority on either side. 

aX ev is the reading of ABCD'FGP 17, 137. ada 
ev is found in & (but the original reading is doubt- 
ful: see Tischendorfs note) 154. 

exew nuao NACDFGP 31, 39, 137, 154. evew vpac 
B17. eye only 158. 

ex ths opyns NABP 17. In some commentaries 
I find ry avtarrodoou, nv nuépav opyno caret avrio 
yap éppvcato nuac é€& avrijc. 


. 3. ovde before ey NABCD'FGP 6, 17, 39, 47. 


tw is found after @o but not before in X'’BCD'P 
20, 23: before but not after in 157, 159. 


. koNaxiaae NACD'FGP 17, 39, 47. 


om. ev before rpodaces B 17, 39, 47, 137, 154. 


. amv addwv SABC 17 (um may possibly have been 


written at first: but if so the correction is prima 
manu) 39, 47, 134. 


7. vytrvot N'BC'D'FG 31 ( erased later) 137. 


8. 


eav BCD'FGP 31, 47, 137. 
eyernOnre SABCD (FGP -raz) 17, 31, 39, 47, 187. 


8 and 9. yu for 6 in both verses 221, 836. 


9. 


11. 
12. 


TwOY KOTTOY nuMY Kat THY poyOwv P 139, 244. 

yap after yuxroo omitted by NABD 6, 17, 39, 47, 
137. 

For wo befare eva 221 has eic, 836 eic. 

mwepiratev NABD'FGP 17, 31, 39, 137. 

For 6 20, 23, 140, 157, 244 read yu: 154 - 
xadecavroo NA 31, 39, 154. | 
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1 Thess. ii.13. cau before &:a rovro is found in RAB 6. 
-— adnOwo before eorcy in B 17,39: in & it is omit 
but supplied in this place. 
—— 15. dove is omitted by NABD*FGP 6, 17, 137. 
—— 16. BD’ 31 (and comm. of 154) read ef@axev: | 
epOaxe. 
—- 18. dsvore RABD'FGP 6, 17, 39, 137. 
iil. 1. nudoxnoayev NBP 137. 
—— 2. acuvepyov B: cuvepyov rov 60 D' 17: Scaxovoyr : 
60 NAP 6, 137, 154. 
-——~ mapaxaneoas virep NABD'FGP 17, 31, 47, 137, 1: 
mTapaxanecat Trept 6, 39. 
— 7. avaynn nat Orne. NABD (FG -Yr) 17, 31, 339, | 
137. P def. here and till after verse 17. 
11. yo is omitted by NABD' 17, 154. 
18. aveurrrwo B17, 31, 47, 187. 
iv, 1. wa before xa@wo is found in BFG 17, 137. 
—_——- xabwo Kat Tepitatete in NABD'FG 17, 31, : 
187. 
—— 2. dedwxapev & 6, 137. 
——_ 6. om. o after exduxoo N' ABD’ 6, 17. 





om. «at after xabwo A 6, 137, 154. 
8. xat Sidovra N'D'FG 23, 62, 154, 155, 501, 714: 
| dovta B: dovra A 17, 137, 157, 221, 246, 836. 
| —— ll.om. dace BD'FG 6, 31, 47 (but comm. has 
1 137, 154. 
hia —— 12. om. ypeay 221, 836. 
—— 13. xolpwpevwy NAB 11, 17, 39, 41, 140, 153, 244. 
—_——- wo for caQwo D'FG 6, 47, 154. 
—— 18. tov mvo for rovrotoc 20, 23, 140, 157, 158, 244. 
v. 2. om. » before nuwepa NBDFGP 6, 11, 17. 
3. yap is omitted by N'AFG 17,47: and by BD 6, 
154 who read otav Se Neywour, 
—— edvidtog AD'FG 31, 137, 139, 158. 
-——. emriotarat SB 17, 39, 137. 
—— 4. ouxere for ov« 221, 836. 
—— 5. yap after trayreo is found in NABDFGP 17, 31,- 
47, 137. 
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1 Thess. v. 6. om. «as after wo N'AB 17, 187. 


|| | 





2 Thess. 1. 








|| | 


9. 


10. 
15. 
21. 


Or 


9. 


10. 


adra eco NB 6, 17, 246. 

mept nuov S'B 17. 

om. «as after Suwxere N'AFG 6, 17. 

mavra Soxipatere N'A (17 -rac) 31: 2. Soxtpatere 
cat 20, 23, 157: a. Se Soxipatere xat 158: or. Soxt- 
palovres 27, 501, 714: a. Se Soxtpalovres 6, 139, 
154, 221, 836. 


, Kat after mpooevyeoGe is found in BD’ 6, 17, 31, 39. 
. ayia pirnpare 47, 154. 


evopxitw ABD* 6,17. (Fhe vrobéceue of 23, 27, 
104, 139, 140 and 714 contain évopxifwy: for 
which that of 17 has dvepyao opxifwv: in many 
mss I neglected to examine this point). 


. BD'FG 6, 17, 221, 836 om. aynv. 
. BDP 17 om. nyoy. 
. avrovo nuac ~B 17: avrove upac P. 


eveavyacOat AB 17: eyxavyacbar NP: Kat Kavya- 
obat 6. 


. Suxatoxpiotac 20, 23, 157: and I have noticed this 


word in the commentaries of these MSS and of 
47, 155, and 158. 


. Tw is inserted before Oa in A $1, 41, and 137. 


groyt tupos BDFG 47, 154, with several commen- 
taries. év ddoyl mupoo’ év rupli drocyoo is the 
reading of 137. 

oreOptov A 17, 47, 62, 137, 154 (17 and 154 oA-). 
tou before xv is omitted by DFG 6, 154, and 
244, 

muorevovow 9, 17, 27, 62, 189, 155, 158, 501 and I 
think 20 prima manu. 


11, 2. unde (after voor) NABD'FG 6, 47, 1387, 154: pn- 


3. 
4. 
8. 


qrore 17. | 

xi NABD'FGP 6, 31, 39, 47, 137, 154, 8863 «i oi 
17. . 

avouiac NB 6, 31, 39, 137: 17 seemed illegible. 
om ao Oy NABD'P 6, 17, 31, 62, 137. — 

Ic¢ is found in NADFGP 17, 31, and 47. 
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2 Thess. ii. 8. BP 31 and 187 avedes: 8’ avados: FG 17 avedo: D 
avedes or avedot: A avatret. 

10. om. tno before adicsac N'ABFG 6, 17, 31. 
om. ev after adiccao N'ABD'FG 17. 

11. weuwes N'ABD'FG 6, 17, 

12. avavrec NAFG 17, 31. 
om. ev after evSoxncavres N'BD'FG 17, 104, 154. 
evdoxnaay év is the reading of 23: but the comm. 
of this ms favours the omission of ev 62 has@ 
superscr., I think 1* m. 

13. rou after u7ro is found in NA 39, 154, 158. 
etxato NABDP 17, 39, 47, 187: F dato: G sAaro. 
arapynv BFGP 17, 39, 47, 137: in A (which is 
sometimes quoted in favour of azn’ apyno by those 
who have not consulted Woide) the corner piece 
containing the last five letters of the word has 
been torn off. 

14, xat after o is found in & (A hiat) FGP 47, 137. 

16. Oo o mHp BD' 17. 

17. om. vzao NABD'FGP 6, 17, 31, 47, 137, 154 
epyw nat Aoyo NABDP 31, 39, 47, 137, 154, 158: 
and this order is preserved in the commentaries of 
20, 28, 27, 155, 157, 158: in 17 xas Doyo is 
omitted. 

lii, 4, vyey is omitted by NBD’ 6, 17. 

Kat rovite 12, 41, 62, 139 and (but see comm) 
155: xas trotncere 20 (but see comm.) 714 (but 
corr. I think 1*m): wovete xas troincete N'A 
(D' -care) (6 -cetas) 9: Kas trowte (sic 1*m) xa 
momonte 17: Kas eroinocatas Kas Trocetras FG: was 
evrounoare Kast Trovetre Kat Troinoere B. 

8. vero Kat nuepao NBFG 17, 31, 47, 137. 

12, ev Ko wv yo NABD'FG 17, 31, 187: ev e& w P. 

13. eyxaxnonte NA 39, 47: eveaxnonte B'. eveaxerte 
D'. 

14, om. cas NAB 17. 

16. ¢ for xa before rye etpnvne FG 9, 139. 

18. om. aunu N'B 6, 17. 


HT || PTT VTL 


| 


| | 
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This paper was in the printers hands before I received 
Part IV. of Dr Tregelles’ Greek Testament. What I have said 
about carelessness in quoting the readings of A was certainly 
not meant for this careful edition —In 1 Thess. i. 4 and 2 Thess. 
li. 8 a gentleman who has compared this paper with the 
Oxford mss referred to in it informs me that I have given 
the readings of 47 correctly.—Where first-rate uncials are so 
scarce one could wish Dr Tregelles had given more cursive 
readings. Of the cursive mss which I have mentioned as 
most worthy of careful collation some are I think fit to be 
bracketed with 47 and all good enough to stand in the same 
class.— Let me earnestly beg him to reconsider his intention of 
designating the Basilian MS in the Vatican by the letter L. 
If it is bad to use one letter for two MSS is it not worse to 
use one for three? L already stands in the Gospels for one first- 
rate and in the Acts and Epistles for another second- or third- 
rate MS. If B“ needs relettering would not © be suitable for 
a MS which is chiefly valuable in the Apocalypse? 


A. A. VANSITTART. 


i = be 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF ANCIENT GREEK ILLUS. 
TRATED BY THAT OF MODERN BOHEMIAN. 


It is a remarkable fact, that the relation in point of pronun- 
ciation between the mother and daughter languages of Ancient 
and Modern Greece is identical with that at present existing 
between the sister languages of Bohemia and Poland. Just 
as Kolus, Dorus, and Xuthus, the father of Ion, are represented 
as the sons of Hellen, so the original identity of the Poles and 
Bohemians is indicated by the mythical statement that Czech 
(the Bohemian) and Lech (the Pole) were two brothers. Ii 
any one wishes to hear “the distinction between accent and 
quantity, between the height and length of syllables*” strictly 
observed, he need only visit Prague and pay close attention to 
the conversation of Bohemians in their own tongue. For my 
own part I have always found the difficulty of keeping up the 
distinction between quantity and accent to stand more than 
anything else in the way of acquiring a good pronunciation of 
the Bohemian language. If I was careful in observing the 
rules of quantity, I was asked what had become of my ac- 
cents? if I laid my stresses correctly, I was soon reminded of 
the confusion in my quantities. 

The great difference in pronunciation between ancient 
Greek and modern Bohemian appears to be this, that in Greek 
the accent was continually varying, e.g. dvOpwiros, avOpanrov, 
&c., while in Bohemian it remains nearly always upon the first 
syllable of every word. In modern Greek the accent varies 
as in ancient Greek, while in Polish, with few exceptions, it 
rests upon the penultimate of words of more than one syllable. 


1 I am using the words of Mr W. G. Clark in p. 106 of the last Number o! 
this Journal. 
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Konecny in his Einlettung zur Erlernung der Czechisch- 
lavischen Sprache (Vienna 1849), notices the distinction be- 
ween accent and quantity as follows: 

“The quantity is distinguished from the accent of words. 
3y the former is understood the distinction between long and 
hort syllables. In all languages we find, with respect to the 
ecentuation of syllables, the rule, that several syllables are 
ever accented at once in the same word. With respect to the 
engthening of syllables languages fall into two classes. To the 
irst belong those in which only the vowels of certain accented 
yllables are lengthened, while short vowels appear in unac- 
ented syllables. Among these are reckoned (1) the daughter 
anguages of the Latin tongue, i.e. the French, Spanish and 
talian, (2) the Germanic languages, as the German and 
Singlish, and (3) two principal dialects of the Slavonic lan- 
ruage, the Polish and the Russian. To the second class belong 
hose languages in which we are not tied to the accent in 
engthening vowels. In this are counted (1) the Ancient 
xreek,, (2) the Latin, and (3) two principal dialects of the 
Slavonians, the Bohemian and the Illyrico-Servian. Whilst 
hen in the languages of the first class only some accented 
yllables, of which no word can have more than one, are wont 
o be lengthened, those of the second class possess, indepen- 
lently of the accent, words, some of which lengthen one, others 
wo, and others three or even more than three syllables.’ 

An extract from pp. 14 and 15 of J. P. Tomiczek’s Lehrbuch 
ler bohmischen Sprache fiir Deutsche (Prague 1851), will com- 
ylete and explain the statements of Konecny. 

“The tone of words (prizvuk, ‘accent’) lies in the Bohe- 
nian language always on the first syllable. In the German 
word Vater, the a is always pronounced long, especially in the 
connexion Vater unser; in the domestic and familiar sense the 
‘ame a, especially in the vocative, is almost always used short, 
ind yet in both cases the tone lies on the a. Hence it follows 
nanifestly, that the tone and lengthening of syllables must not 
xe interchanged. In the word Hiihnerhof the tone lies on the 
engthened %, although the o in hof is also long. Thus too 
n the word drdha, ‘a way,’ the tone lies on the long 4, while 
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“Aj Vletavo, ce mitisi vodu ? 
ce mut{isi vodu strebropent ? 
za te lut& rozvlajase bira 
sesypavsi tucu sira neba, 
oplakavsi glavy gor zelenych, 
vyplakavsi zlatopieskté glinu ?” 


“Why, Veltava, troublest thou thy water ? 
Troublest thou thy silver-foamy water ? 
Hath a tempest wild disquietéd thee, 
In the wide sky scattering streaming storm-clouds, 
Washing o’er the tops of the green mountains, 
Washing out the loam, whose sand is golden'?” 


If we proceed to the attempts made at the revival of clas- 
sical learning to appropriate the classical metres in modern 
languages, we cannot but admit that the Bohemian language, 
possessing true spondees, exhibits far more favourable speci- 
mens of versification than any other modern tongue, Still 
there appears something wanting even in it, and this I apprehend 
to be, that, although the Greek and Latin rules about long and 
short vowels and diphthongs are exactly applicable to it, yet 
those relating to the lengthening of naturally short vowels by 
position are not altogether so. It is true that the Greek and 
Latin rules are somewhat modified by different writers, the 
most successful of whom are certainly the most modern, yet I 
cannot think that poetry written upon the principle of quantity 
will ever be more to the Bohemians than an exercise of skill 
and ingenuity. 

Josef Jirecek, in a republication of a number of the Psalms 
of David versified mainly in imitation of the Latin translation 
of Buchanan, tells us, in the excellent essay prefixed to the 
work®, that “the ancient Slavonic method, which we find in 
the Griinberger and K6niginhofer MSS., and which still lives in 
the national songs, has its basis in the relation of the sound of 


1 Any one wishing to perusethe whole Messrs Deighton and Bell. 
poem will find it translated at the end 2 Vienna 1861. For this work I 
of my tranalation of the Queen’s Court am indebted to the kindness of Dr F. 
Manuscript (p. 96, sqq.) published by Palacky. 
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the words to the melody and in the mutual harmony of the 
sounds.” ‘ But,” continues he, “in the 16th century those 
precious manuscripts had not come to light, and no one had 
any idea of them; neither did it occur to the alumni of 
the Latin schools even in their dreams to appropriate the 
national songs and deduce prosodiacal rules from them. The 
result of this was, that the composers of verses did not proceed 
beyond the merest counting of syllables, almost entirely, for the 
sake of rhyme, forgetting the necessity of emphasis in their 
verses. How could artistic poetry be composed when its prin- 
cipal formal condition was wanting ?” 

Hexameters were first written in the second half of the 13th 
century, and the Sapphic stanza appears in use in the years 
1510 and 1533, but none of these attempts were very successful. 
Brother Jan Blahoslav (1561) was the first who endeavoured to 
give regular prosodiacal rules for writing the classical metres 
in the Bohemian language, but he was so terrible a violator of 
his own rules, that he cannot be considered as having done 
much more than give an impulse to the attempt. But a 
Slovak, Magister Vavrinec Benedikt Nudozersky, translated, 
not unsuccessfully, a number of the Psalms into classical metres 
in imitation of the Latin translation of Buchanan, prefixing a 
prosodiacal dissertation, which occupies five closely printed 8vo 
pages in M. Jirecek’s preface. But the most successful writer 


of this kind of poetry was the author of a fragment of a transla- 


tion of the Psalter preserved in the University library at 
Prague, consisting of four sheets, the prosodiacal rules observed 
in which vary a good deal from those given by Benedikt. 
The author is supposed to have been Jan Amos Komensky, the 
author of the well-known children’s book, The world in pictures. 
After the battle of the White Mountain in 1620 Bohemian prose 
and poetry were alike prohibited arts for many years. 

In 1795 Dobrovsky propounded an accentual prosody, and 
the pocts of that day immediately proceeded to convert their 
quantitative poems in classical metres into accentual ones. But 
in 1818 a joint work by Safarik, Palacky¥, Benedikt and Jung- 
mann, apeared at Presburg, which completely demolished Dob- 
rovsky’s theory, and since that time the accentual and quantita- 
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tive methods of versification have been kept completely apart. 
Those who have written in the classical metres have paid no 
regard to accent, and those who have written in modern metres 
have paid but litttle regard to quantity. 

The most successful writers on the quantitative system are 
Vinaricky, Holy, Susil, Celakowsky and Skultety, but, so far as 
I am myself acquainted with their performances, I am inclined 
to give the palm to Vinaricky. Still, as I have already ob- 
served, from some reason or other, although perfect spondees 
can be obtained in abundance, yet the classical metres do not 
seem likely to find a permanent home in Bohemia. But as a 
mere illustration of the classical system of writing verses by 
quantity without regard to accent, I do not think that any 
thing better can be wished for. 

I give a few hexameter lines from Vinaricky, in which the 
rules of prosody are strictly observed. 


Libe zefiry vanou, ledov4é reky pouta netizi. 
P&dicf dolinou jecivy se potiicek ozivé ; 

Jiva novou nalet& mizou ; zelené pole, louky 
Sou oko v&bicf poseté lepotou ; rozevfji 

Poupe a vani dyché; veselou si na lA4ne pociné, 
Pisen ordc, a maly na palouky hus&cek uvadf 
Housata; tény milé rozesilé hejno letfcf. 

Jasdni po celém okol{ zase hdjek opAcf. 


A. H. WRATISLAW. 


ON A PASSAGE OF ANDOCIDES. 


In the first number of the Journal of Philology I discussed a 
passage of Andocides (De Myst. §§ 106—8), which has been 
considered by some modern writers as proving that his testimony 
is worthless in regard to the earlier history of Attica. My 
object was to inquire whether the passage would not bear a less 
severe interpretation. Three charges against Andocides have 
been founded upon it: (1) that he has given an account of the 
expulsion of the Peisistratids irreconcileable with that of Hero- 
dotus, and improbable: (2) that he has represented their exiled 
adherents as recalled to Athens at a time when such a recal 
would have been dangerous: (3) and that he has confused the 
events of the two great Persian invasions. The last charge has 
been lightly made ; and, as I endeavonred to show, attention to 
the orator’s words disproves it. As regards (1) and (2) I in- 
quired whether it was not possible that Andocides and Herodotus 
were speaking of different events. To this hypothesis there was 
one objection, of which I expressly recognised the force, and 
which must, as I now think, be considered final; namely, that 
it supposed the term ‘tyranny’ to have been applied by Ando- 
cides to the political supremacy of Lycurgus and Megacles 
during the second exile of Peisistratus; whereas there is nc 
evidence that it was ever applied, in connexion with Atheniar 
history, except to the Peisistratide or to the Thirty Tyrants 
The last number of this Journal contained a review of my papei 
by Professor Rawlinson ; who decided against this part of the 
view suggested in it, chiefly on the ground which I had mysel: 
indicated as supplying the principal objection. I have reac 
his article with much interest, and value an opportunity 
of learning how the passage is understood by so high at 
authority. In two points, however, I find myself unable t 
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agree with him. On these I wish to say a few words; and to 
consider in conclusion what answer must be given to the ques- 
tion originally proposed ;—whether, in this instance, the histori- 
cal credit of Andocides has, or has not, been unduly depre- 
ciated. 

1. Andoc. de Myst. § 106, veenoavres paydopuevos tovs rupav- 
vous emi IlaAAnviw. Following Mr Grote (c. xxx, Appendix), 
Dr Wordsworth (Athens and Attica, p. 198, 3rd edit.), and 
Canon Blakesley (Her. v. 62), I take [IlaAAnuoy to mean the 
temple of Athene at Pallene, a place about ten miles E.N.E. of 
Athens. Professor Rawlinson remarks:—‘I do not mean to 
question that this may be the true meaning of the words; but 
I think it is a little too hastily assumed that it must be their 
meaning. The temple of Athene Pallenis is mentioned by 
several other writers; but nowhere else, so far as I know, is it 
called “the Pallenium.” Its proper name was “the Pallenis.” 
Under this title Themison wrote a description of it. By this 
title it was known to Polemon (ap. Athen. Deipn. vi. p. 234 D), 
to Polyznus (Straé. 1. 21), to Photius (Aé&. cvvay. p. 592, ed. 
Porson), and to Suidas (vol. 11. col. 3583 c, ed. Gaisford). This 
was its title in a phrase so common in the mouths of the Greeks 
that it grew into a proverb, Td amd ras Iladdnvidos, meaning 
what was alarming. (See Photius and Suidas).’ 

Now I think that it is extremely doubiful, to say the 
least, whether the ‘proper’ name of this temple was ‘the 
Pallenis,’ If it was so, it is a solitary exception to the rule 
that the names of all Greek temples known to us end in 
-ecov or -wov. The case of the Parthenon is not to the pur- 
pose ; it 1s merely a term borrowed from house architecture, 
and applied figuratively to the dwelling of the Virgin Goddess. 
But IlaAAnvis, as the name of a temple, would be contrary, not 
only to analogy, but to common sense. There is no substantive 
that can be understood with it, except oix/a: and oixia will not 
do. Let us now examine the evidence of the passages quoted 
by Professor Rawlinson, reserving Athenzus to the last. (i) 
Polysen. Strat. 1 21, Wesclorparos am’ Evoias éotpatevoev és 
"Arrexny éri TladAnvibos: Kat trois mpwdrois tay ToNELl@Y Tpoc- 
mego@v, x.T.X. Professor Rawlinson appears to have taken ém 
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181 BRC), and wrote a book repi raw aera Teles ervyosaparur. 
If the reading is correct, we certamly have his testimony for a 
form without parallel m extant classical writers, and otherwise 
unsupported. But it seems probable tha: the true reading is 
éy dé TladAnpites, and that the dative was the mistake of a 
copyist, misled by the neighbouring datives, & ross axpSesu, & 
te Andie, and especially by é Ile\Agvets a few lines below, 
p. 235 A, where ‘the Pallenis’ is the name of a book. (r+) This 
brings me to the last authority cited by Professor Rawlinson 
which it remains to consider. He states that the book just 
mentioned was a special treatise on the temple at Pailene ; and 
argues from the fact of the treatise being entitled ‘the Pallenis’ 
that this was the proper name of the temple. The passage in 
Athenzus, beyond which nothing (so far as I can discover), is 
known of the book or its author, is as follows: KXrednpos 5 ep 
7H ArOBe gnol- Kai wapactra § speOncay te ‘Hpaxdkes. Kai 
Gepzlocy & ey [ladAgwids, "Ewiperciobas Se row Sacidéa tov act 
Bacwctovra, «rr. If Cleidemus is the same whom Plutarch 
quotes as an authority for early Attic legends (Thes. 17, 27), the 
*Ar@is mentioned here was probably a work on the antiquities 
of Attica. The [adAgeis, in like manner, was probably a work 
on the local antiquities of Pallene. Among these the temple 
would of course be prominent. But the notice in Athenzus 
affords no ground for assuming that the temple was the special 
subject of the book; and none, therefore, for assuming that 
the name of the book and of the temple were the same. 

2. Supposing that Andocides is speaking of the expulsion 
of the Peisistratide, can his account be reconciled with that of 
Herodotus? Herodotus says :—‘ Afterwards the Lacedsemonians 
equipped.a larger expedition, and sent it against Athens, 
appointing the king Cleomenes, son of Anaxandridas, commander 
of the force, and sending it, not by sea as before, but by land. 
On invading Attica they were first encountered by the Thessa- 
lian cavalry, which was shortly routed, losing more than forty 
men; the remainder at once made off straight for Thessaly. 
Cleomenes arrived at the city, and, aided by those Athenians 
who wished to be free, proceeded to besiege the tyrants, who 
had shut themselves up in the Pelasgic fortress.’ 

4—2 
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Toeortdiuty eneur in the opinion of Mr Grote that. tk 
At int eanuet pessibiv be reconciled with the passage in Ando 
Do. Prom sscr Rawilinsen, on the other hand, believes that i 
eo. Hered tus he thinks, ‘has not told us all the facts’: an 
hoeonetiers that this is ‘almost certain,” both (a* from anteric 
predaity and J from Herodotus’ own words, 

The anterior probability’ is thus explained by Pre 
fesor Rawineen, * The Alemaonide, with a large party ¢ 
owes. Lid shortiv before taken up a position in Attica on th 
Ceacttset Parnes. at a place called Leipsvdrium, had fortitie 
Doo pest, and from oat kept up a leng though unsuccessf 
eerglll) aoainet the tyrants, Its probable that they were sti 
soothe ple wien the Spartans, at the instance of the Delph 

ctarhined te expel Hippias’; and the invading am 
hoarding dither te Join them, might thus it is argued) bay 
Cone onto the netuhbourhowd of Pallene. Now it appears to m 


faa 
oe 
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pore probable that.aceording to Herodotus, the Alemneonide wei 
hotany } ngerat Leipsvdrium when Cleomenes invaded Attic 
Her v. G2:—"Mdaparwridat, yevos dorres “A@nvatot cai devryorr 
I]. rertparicas, cret Te oht apa Toiot GdXoot AOnvaiwy dvya 
re lpweerolgl KATA TOLTYUpOY Ov Tpoeyarpee KATOSOS, ANAG pec 
(Trae eyIN@s, Telipmperol KaTivat Te Kal EXevBEpou 7% 
"AOrpay. Newt éptor zo vaep Tatovins teryioarres’ évOaira 
"\Awpatoriae mar ézt tose Weotetpatinot pnyarepevot tra 
“Aedexteeran tor ree pio@ovrrat tov év Aeddoiot, «7.4. TI 
ceenpariacef Letpssdrium is here spoken of as an experime 
vedereda dist deen tried, anid hicadd fruledd. The next move (erOavr 
etothe Alemmmeontdse was to establish themselves at Delphi. 
the following chapter 63> they are spoken of as ‘settled’ ther 
cv NMAdetae xatrperot It Leipsvdrium and its garrison hi 
tiene prominently in the triumphant concluston of the w 
pean t the tyrants, weuld the name of the place have be 
nant iy associdted in a pepnlar oxodtcy with memories 
ntter failure ane disaster ¢ Athen, XV. 15 ala, Necprdpe 
cpotmatatpor, | oluvs arépas awwrecas, payerPat | aya8o 
Te Kat orgzatpeas, | of ToT eeetEar otwr TaTépwr Eoar. 

(bh, ‘Further, Professor Rawlinsun says, ‘the words 
Herodotus show that he has not intended to give a full accou 
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and to the disenfranchised in 480 BG as a general amne 
whereas it is probable (though not certain) that the adher 
of the family of Hippias would have been specially exce; 
from it. This is hardly sufficient, as I conceive, to warrant 
statement that he is ‘a witness of no value’ for the ea: 
history of his own city. My object was to inquire whe 
the severity of this judgment would not fairly admit of s 
abatement. Enough has been said, I think, to show t 
though it may sometimes be difficult or impossible to de 
between Andocides and other authorities, the charges aga 
him as ‘loose,’ ‘confused,’ ‘unscrupulous,’ require proof; 
that, though his evidence may in some points be perple) 
without fuller information than we possess, a modern histo 
is scarcely justified in putting him out of court. 


R. C. JEBB 


ON A LOST DIALOGUE OF ARISTOTLE. 


‘THE Hortensius of Cicero is said by Trebellius Pollio (Vita 
Salonins Gallient, c. 2) to have been written on the model of 
the Protrepticus, i.e. the Aristotelian Dialogue entitled the 
‘ Exhortation to Philosophy.’ This statement, to be under- 
stood doubtless with many limitations, is confirmed in the 
main by the scattered fragments of Cicero’s work which have 
come down to us from the wreck of Classical literature. The 
analogy of the Hortensius, therefore, puts us even now in 4 
position to form some idea, however inadequate, of the original 
Protrepticus: in the first place Aristotle may be supposed to 
have shewn that the very opponents of philosophy establish 
their point by philosophizing, in other words, by refuting them- 
selves: in the second place the exceeding blessedness of a 
speculative life was maintained by a line of argument not 
unlike that in the Tenth Book of the Ethics. Guided by such 
hints as these Prof. Bernays of Bonn has reconstructed the 
Aristotelian Dialogue (Dialoge des Arist. pp. 116—122) with 
the critical tact and poetical insight into the mind of antiquity 
by virtue of which he stands so completely alone among living 
scholars. 

‘Exhortations to philosophy’ were a favourite theme with 
the ancients. A contemporary of Constantine the Great, the 
Syrian Jamblichus was the author of a Protrepticus which we 
still possess in a complete form. It would perhaps be difficult 
to imagine a book more singularly devoid of any literary or 
philosophic merit of its own; it is the most shameless of 
centos, about one-third of it being a plagiarism from Plato, 
while for another third the compiler is manifestly indebted to 
some Peripatetic archetype. I hope in the following pages to 
suggest some reasons for the belief that this Peripatetic arche- 
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type was a writing by Aristotle himself, and indeed no other 
than the long-lost Protrepticus which Cicero is said to have 
taken as the model for his own Hortensius, For the present I 
assume that the original Dialogue was a genuine work of its 
reputed author. 

Iamblichus makes no secret of the composite origin of his 
book (comp. p. 12, ed. Kiessling). The more recent elements in 
it are easily distinguished from the older by their Neoplaton- 
ism, the character of the quotations introduced (from pseudo- 
Pythagorean literature) and a certain want of style, a defect in 
Iamblichus which is acknowledged even by his admiring bio- 
grapher Eunapius. The first four chapters are of this Neopla- 
tonic kind. At the beginning of the fifth there is a sudden 
change of manner which the writer is at no pains to conceal: 
he proclaims his intention henceforth to adopt a more scientific 
and consecutive tone, an Aristotelian one, as we should term it, 
interpreting his words by the light of the actual performance 
which ensues. Here then he starts de novo with the statement 
of a sort of axiom: ‘We men all of us desire happiness’— 
language which at once reminds us of the broad and pregnant 
assumptions which serve as introduction to more than one well- 
known treatise of Aristotle :-— 


mavtes avOperrot To eidévat dpéyovrat pices (Metaph. 1. 1). 

maca Téxvn Kai traca péBodos opoiws S¢ mpakis te xai 
mpoaipecis ayabod trios éplecOas Soxet (Eth. Nic. 1. 1). 

mwaca SWacKadia kal raca panos Stavontixy é wpovrap- 
novons yiverat yvaoews (Anal. Post. 1. 1). 


Can it have been a mere accident that in Cicero’s Hortensius 
also, the Defence of Philosophy commenced with what would 
naturally seem to be a literal translation of the above words in 
Iamblichus? 


TAMBLICHUS. Crcero’s Hortensius. 
mavres avOpwirot Bovropeba Beati certe omnes esse vo- 
ev mpartes (p. 64, ed. KiessL). lumus’. 


2 Cicero cum vellet in Hortensio ambigeret sumere suae disputationis 
dialogo ab aliqua recerta dequa nullus exordium, ‘Beati certe,’ inguit, ‘om- 
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Thus at the outset we are led to a very significant result (1) that 
the Peripatetic section in Iamblichus opens in perfectly Aristo- 
telian fashion, and further (2) that the opening verbally coin- 
cides with the exordium of the part of the Hortensius which 
went over the same ground. 

Plato is next laid under contribution for a few pages, after 
which the thread of the argument is thus resumed in Ch. VI. 
Nature, it is said, produces nothing in vain; the body exists 
for the soul, the soul for the rational faculty in it, the rational 
faculty in its turn for the philosophic reason (voids, p. 94). The 
full manifestation of this highest and final element in us is 
contemplation (Oewpia), a form of intellectual activity rightly 
termed free', because it exists and is chosen for the sake of 
nothing beyond itself. ‘Man deprived of sense and reason to- 
. gether is reduced to the condition of a plant; deprived of 
reason alone he is turned into a brute; deprived of irrationality 
but still remaining in the possession of reason he becomes like 
a God*.’ Do we not recognize the hand of Aristotle here as 
visibly as in any part of the Ethics themselves ? 

In Ch. vu. the writer continues: Philosophy, however, has 
a practical use also, since without it we should lack the prac- 
tical judgment with its unerring imperative (rv avapaprytov 
énttaxtixny ppdvnow, p. 104: comp. Eth. Nec. v1.11); and it 
is not so difficult of acquisition as we are in the habit of 
supposing. The knowledge of principles (airy xai orot- 
xetov, p. 108) comes first in the order of nature’, and no other 


nes esse volumus.’ Augustin. de Trinit. 
xm. c. 4 (Vol. viz, 659 ed. Bened. 
Antw., 1700). I conceive that Nobbe 
has misplaced the Fragment and that 
it would come properly at the begin- 
ning of the second or constructive part 
of the Dialogue. 

1 Iambl. Protrept. p. 94: radv iavoh- 
cewr CredOepas pev Hoary Soa: &’ adras 
alperal, 8otdais 3¢ douxvtac al rh» Aye 
-ywaow dwepelovca. Comp. Metaph. 
1, 2 p. 982 6 25 Bekk.: Worep dvOpwrbs 
gapuerw EdedSepos 6 abrod Evexa xal wh 
Mdou ow, otrw Kal air} (80. codia) 


pbyn Arevbdpa ovca roy éxiornwv pbyn 
yap airy abrijs fvexdy éorw. 

2 Jambl. Protrept. p. 96: alcb4cews 
pew ody xal vod ddapede’s 6 AvOpwros 


| gur@ ylyveras rapardhovos, vod dé pdvou 


adypnudvos éxOnpioGrar’ ddoylas dé d- 
dapebels pdvww 8 ey rH vp dporovrac 
Ge. Comp. De Anima, 1. 2; Eth. 
Nic. 1. 6, p. 1097 635; x. 8, p. 1178 
b 21. 

3? Jambl. Protrept. p. 106: det yap 
yrupiwrepa Ta wpbrepa Twv borépwy Kal 
7a Berrly ray ptow taw xeipbywr Tw 
yap wpicpévuw wal rerayphvay exiorhyeyn 
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Ch. VIL is in @ more popular strain. The author, wishing 
to confirm his previous conclusions by an appeal to common 
experience (a7rd tay évapyav waos patvouévov, p. 126), proceeds 
to tell us that life without philosophy is poor and valueless’. 
‘Strength and stature and beauty are ridiculous and nothing 
worth, and beauty seems such only because we see nothing as 
it exactly is. For were any one as sharpsighted as according 
to the story Lynceus was, who saw through walls and trees, 
how could he think any one tolerable in appearance, seeing 
the base materials of which he is made? (p. 132). If Aristotle 
did not say this, he must have certainly said something ex- 
tremely like it, to judge from a quotation preserved in Boethius, 
de Consolatrone, 1. 15 -— 


IAMBLICHUS. 

eb yap tis ebuyaro Brera 
o£v, xaSarep tov Avyxéa gacly, 
bs Sia tay toiywv éwpa Kat 
tov devdpwv, mas av edokev 
elval tia thy ow avextov 
épov €& olay auvéornxey Ka- 
KOD 5 


BOoETHIUS. 

Quod si, ut Aristoteles ait, 
lynceis oculis homines uteren- 
tur, ut eorum visus obstantia 
quaeque penetrarent, nonne 
introspectis visceribus illud 
Alcibiadis superficie pulcerri- 
mum corpus turpissimum vi- 
deretur ? 


Prof. Heitz, to whose excellent book on the ‘Lost writings 


of Aristotle’ (p. 305) I am indebted for the above reference to 
Boethius, has hazarded the conjecture that the Aristotelian 
quotation came in the last resort from a Dialogue. The place 
in Iamblichus seems to put the question in a wholly new light. 
Boethius treating of the ‘Consolations of Philosophy’ may 
well be supposed to have borrowed from Aristotle's ‘ Exhorta- 
tion to Philosophy,’ or rather from some later work of similar 
import like the Hortensius of Cicero. In its Latin form in- 
deed we have only a distant echo of the original, and it is not 


1 Here I cannot refrain from quoting 
a remark worthy of Aristotle even when 
Aristotle is at his best: rots yey ovp 
woAXots odd} ovyyraun Tolro mpdrrew* 
evxovras pes yap aidaporeiy, dyarder 


32 xdv pdvoy Suvwrrac Shy (p. 182)—a 
remark which in felicity of expression 
is on a par with the famous saying 
about the state (Pol. x. 2): ywopdry a 
700 fiw &exer, otca bt rod ev Si. 
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IAMBLICHUS. 
avrimpocwtous Exacroy mpos 
Exacrov pépos wpocapporroy- 
Tas, obras Exe 7 Yuyn Svate- 
tac0a: xa mpocxexo\rAjc0at 
Tact Tos awbnriKxois TOU ao- 
patos péreowy (pp. 1384—6). 


6r 


CicERo’s Hortenstus. 
tuis, adversa adversis accom- 
modata quam aptissime colli- 
gabantur; sic nostros animos 
cum corporibus copulatos ut 
vivos cum mortuis esse con- 
iunctos (Cic. ap. Augustin. con- 


tra Iul. Pelag. v.15; Vol. x. 
411, ed. Bened. Antw., 1700). ° 


To pass over the obvious points of coincidence, a word or 
two may be said about the points of divergence. (1) The 
allusion to Plato’s Cratylus (400 c) is more marked in the 
Greek than in the Latin parallel. (2) The note of time is sig- 
nificant: Cicero naturally enough represents the barbarity of 
the Etruscans as a thing of the past, whereas the Greek writer 
speaks of it as something still existing in his day, and more- 
over with the reserve which characterizes Aristotle's references to 
the manners of comparatively unknown nations’, (3) Through 
defective appreciation of philosophic subtleties Cicero has failed 
to catch the full meaning of the original: the details of the 
illustration are clearly out of place, unless the soul is conceived 
as being, to use the energetic language of the Greek writer, 
‘stretched out, ‘tied and bound to all the organs of sense.’ 
We are now able to discern also that Cicero’s debt to Aris- 
totle begins earlier than we should imagine if we had only the 
light of nature to guide us in the discovery of the latent and 
unacknowledged part of the citation. The ancients are per- 
petually imitating before they seem to imitate, but it is not 
always in the power of criticism to determine the exact area of 
the imitation by a purely positive and external test, as Iambli- 
chus enables us to do in the present instance. I need not stop 
to discuss the conjecture, adopted by V. Rose and Bernays, that it 
was from the Eudemus rather than the Protrepticus that 
Cicero translated the quotation in the Hortensius: both of 


2 Comp. Eth. Nic, ‘t. 10, p.1115. 6, p. 1148 B 21: ofois xalpew gaciy éri- 
Bb 28: gabdrep gact rods KeArods. Vil. ous Taw drrirypiwuévey wept riv Tldvrov. 
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TAMBLICHUS. 

meras TO StavocicOat Kai Gew- 
petv, Svirep wal viv édevOepor 
gapev Blov eivar’ e Se [read 
5] tadr dotiv adnO, wes ovx 
dy aiayvvorro Sixalos dots 7- 
pav éouclas yevouévns ev 
paxdpwy oixjoas yncos advva- 
Tos ein &¢ éavrov; (p. 150). 


63 
Cicero's Hortensius. 
virtutibus? nec enim fortitu- 
dine egeremus, nullo propo- 
sito aut labore aut periculo, 
nec iustitia * * * una igitur 
essemus beati cognitione natu- 
rae et scientia, qua sola etiam 
deorum est vita laudanda. ex 
quo intellegi potest cetera ne- 


cessitatis esse, unum hoc vo- 
luptatis (Cic. ap. Augustin. de 
Trinit. XIv. 9, Vol. vir. 677, 
ed. Bened. Antw., 1700). 
We see here how the rhetorical instinct of the Latin writer 
has led him to amplify the original, and in the process miss 
some portion of the sense. Cicero indeed seems to strike a 
wrong note in starting: the one circumstance to be brought 
into prominence in connection with the proverbial paxdpwr 
ynoot (comp. Plato, Rep. vi. p. 519 c) was not the immortality 
of the Blessed, but rather their general exemption from the 
material conditions which make the utilitarian virtues possible. 
It is clear also that ut fabulae ferunt is not the exact equiva- 
lent of the Greek aozep Aéyopey, although it is apparently in- 
tended to represent it. 
_ After a digression in which Philosophy is lauded for its 
usefulness to the legislator, the writer reverts to his first 
line of argument, and dwells on the supreme and transcend- 
ent delight which the philosophic life (rdv xard vovv Biop, 
p. 160) brings with it. Such a life is affirmed to be existence 
in its highest and most intense ferm ; it is a real as opposed 
to a merely potential existence, a waking life as opposed to a 
sleep, and the pleasure which belongs to it is an integral 
element in its nature, And finally, by way of appendix, as it 
were, the last of these Peripatetic chapters (xII.) establishes 
that Philosophy is something more than happiness or plea- 
sure; it is said to be our moral perfection also (ro omovdatov 
divas, p- 170) or at any rate the chief constituent in such per- 
fection. 
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The preceding analysis is sufficient to shew the Ansto- 
telian character of a well-defined section in the Protrepticus of 
Iamblichus. A comparison of isolated passages with Aristotle's 
received works discloses a series of minute but apparently 
‘undesigned’ coincidences of language,—a fact which seems to 
admit of but one explanation: the entire section must emanate 
from a writer to whom it comes natural to use Aristotelian 
formulas and turns of expression, who is consequently, judg- 
ed by this criterion, an original writer or at least one very 
far removed from being a late imitator or paraphrast. | 
subjoin a few crucial instances in order to illustrate this 
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assertion :— 


TAMBLICHUS. 

p. 104: ddAas ey af virn- 
petovoas (sc. emtorhpmat) Erepas 
Sé ai émitattoveas * * & Toi- 
yuv pon 9 Tov Kpivew Eyouca 
Thy opOornta Kat» TO Oyy 
xpwpmévn Kat 9 TO ddov ayaboy 
Gewpodoa, Hris earl dirocodia, 
xpnobat waot Kal érurarrew 
kata gvow Svvatat, didoco- 
dmtéov éx wavrés Tporov. 


U e “ 
p- 110: wavres aipovvrat 
a \ \ A > l4 
peadiota TA KaTa Tas otKEAS 
isd A \ A 
EEeis* TO ev yap Sixaiws hv 
o Sixawos, Td 5é Kata Tv avdpet- 
€ A 9 a ww € 
av 6 Thy avdpeiav Exwv, o é 
, \ A 
cwdppwv To cwhpoveiv. 


p- 116: way &é ed d:axecrat 

\ \ bd 9 4 * & A 
Kata Thy oixelay apetny * * Tod 
Berriovos dpa duce Bertiov 
€otiy 7 Kata vow apern. 


ARISTOTLE. 

Metaph. 1. 2, p. 982 b4: 
apYicwTaTn TaV eTLoTHpoV Kal 
paddov dpyier tis vanperov- 
ons 9 yvopifovea Tivos vex 
éort mpaxtéoy Exacroy. TovTo 
8 éori tayabloy év éxaartou, 
brAws Sé Td apiotoy ey rH duce 
wacn. p. 982 a 18: ov dey 
émitatrecOas Toy aoddy add 


CIrLTATTELY. 


Eth. Nic. X. 6, p. 1176 6 26: 
éxaot@ Sé 9 Kata Trp oixelay 
&Ew aiperwrarn évépryeia, Kat 
T® otrovoalp S¢ 4 Katd my 
dperiy. 


Eth. Nie.t. 7, p. 1098 a 15: 
Exacrov €U KaTa TH oixelay 
GpeTny ATOTENETAL. x6, - 
p. 1177 a 5: rod Berrilovos as 
kat opiou Kat avOparrou orov- 
Saworépav iv évkpyevav (et. 
ryop.ev). 
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TAMBLICHUS. 
16: kat yap av toto, 
lein Tus ws Trot povoy 7 
a dopév TO poptoy TovTO 


\éyov Eyov). 


18: Tod pev ovy cuvé- 
| peptotov meiovs Kal 
% évépyetar, too Sé thy 
e le) ‘ ‘ 4 
ImNoU Kab [Ly WPOS Tt 
‘lay éyovros play avay- 
lvat thv Ka avro xKv- 
c J 4 9 € fe) 
ETNV. €l {Lev OUY aTrNOUV 
gat 6 avOpwrros K.T.2. 


[20: toiro 5¢ Spa xar’ - 


inv amas, padrov Sé 
iV LaGANOV CLOTH END. 


50: od yap 57 16de pev 

dsa T0be, TOde Se Sz’ aNXo, 

5’ eis daretpoyv olyeras 
GN’ ioratas tov. 


66: adr pv fh ye Te- 
épyesa Kal axodduros év 
yes TO Yalpe, Wore del 
n 1 Oewpntixn évépyera 
jOlorn. 


ARISTOTLE. 
Eth. Nic. 1X. 8, p. 1169 a 2: 
Ore pev ovy touP (sc. 6 vois) 
&xaoros eoriw 4 pddota, ovK 


adnvov. 


Eth, Nic. X. 7, p.1177 6 27: 
ov yap 9 avOpwrros eat obtw 
Bwocerat, adr’ 3 Oetov te ev 
auT@ virapyes* bam Se Siadhéper 
TovTo Tov auvbérov, tocovTm 
kal n évépyea tTHS KaTAa THY 
GAnVY apeTny. vil. 15, 
p. 1154 6 25: ef rov 7» dvats 
awh ein, acl 7 avr) mpatis 
notatTn ata: Sud 6 Beds cet 
play Kal array yaipe nSovny. 

Metaph. 1. 2, p. 982 a 32: 
6 76 érlotacbas 8: éEavro aipov- 
pevos TH padiota émictnny 
padioTa aipnceras. 

Metaph, 1. 4, p. 1000 3 26: 
wore cupBaive Tay apyav éré- 
pas apyas elvar mporépas’ tovTo 
8 advvatoy nai ef loraras xat 
et Babdifer eis arretpov. 


Eth. Nic. X. 4, p.1174619: 
aurn (sc. 7 evépyera) 8 av te- 
AecoratTn ein xal ndloTn’ KaTa 
macav yap alaOnow éorw 180- 
yn, opolws 5é nal Sutvoray nal 
Oewpiav, ndiorn 8 7 TedevoTaTn. 
Vil. 13: évépyea aveyre- 
dicTos. 








re now arises a further question, and one of an infinitely 
der, To what ‘formative pressure’ has Jamblichus sub- 


raal of Philology. vou. M1. 
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ievted Lis borrowed materials?) How far, that is, has he sup 
peerented the orginal by alien additions, and how much of it 
has he omitted to embev in his own work? That he hs 
dome this to some extent. is Indeed pretty evident: he interp- 
fates @ Whele striug of Platouic quotations, and an occasional 
word op two of Lis own is worked in with a clumsiness which 
sts the Hterary seuse jarring and renders detection an east 
iatter’. Amd vet itis pot enough to say that we have only to 
‘Muainate the moedifving touches thus introduced in onder to 
reonstitute the Aristutelian archetype with the help of the 
r-hivum. Not te speak of the difficulty of discovering a final 
residuum, recenstruction, we must remember, is at best an 
entirety hypothetical procedure: it cannot lead to results worth 
having unless controlled by a delicate sense of what is histon- 
cally possible, and verified at every step by that felicity of illu 
tration which makes Bernays’ * Theophrastus’ a model in tts 
way, With some reserve, however, We may acquiesce in a pr- 
Vieienal result: the Fragment imcurporated by Iamblichus 
Would seem to he substantially homogeneous and consecutive, 
Aristotelian In its cuntents and with the Aristotelian manner 
mvervWwhere visible m the style; at times, too, there is a vigour, 
aorefiuement, in other words, an originality about the expres 
ston which prechides the idea that we are reading a compilation 
hy some inferior hand. So far, then, we are justified in con- 
sidering it part of an independent work of Aristotle’s—a work 
Which on external grounds [have endeavoured to identify with 
the Dialosne called the Protrepticus. This hypothesis will also 
~rve to explain the contrasts which we find on comparison of 
the Fragment with the more formal and scientific treatises 


' Here are two instances: (1) ofxoty 
el yeryovapev, Snov OTe Kal Caudy lyexa 
rob gprvyaal te nat pater “xaNas Apa 
tard yf Tovrow Tay Noyor TlePaycpas 
etpynney ws ml ro yrawai re Kal Vewpijoas 
nus dvOpwros bro Tot Aeot arrdoryKe. , 
1. DEM, (2) ofrws Geovdpnrat xyandvrws 
(¢, 9 fSios) ware Soxtiv mw,pos Ta d\\a 
(ray dlvac trav dylpwrov. 6 vots yap nuwy 
u Meus (etre “Epporiuos etre ‘Avatayopas 


elwe rovro}] p. 138. The words in 
brackets seem to be marginal notes of 
his own, which Iamblichus has tran- 
Fenibed along with the original text: 
any one ¢lse would have known that 
‘*o vols yap uae 6 Geos” was part of a 
line of Euripides (comp. Wyttenbach's 
Bibl. Crit. part 9, p. 18) whom Aris- 
tutle is su fond of quoting. 
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Such, then, are the data: it is for others to judge as to the 
validity of my inferences from them. I am aware that the 
Fragment may turn out to be more composite in origin than my 
own impressions lead me to think ; it may too be an exaggera- 
tion to attribute the authorship of it directly to Aristotle, see- 
ing that the learned world has not quite settled the question 
whether he ever wrote Dialogues at all If not Aristotle’s how- 
ever, it is at least Aristotelian, and what we should expect in 
one of the Dialogues rightly or wrongly bearing his name, and 
accepted as his not only by Cicero, but also, in the case of some, 
by Zeno and Chrysippus. The most that we can allege 
against the genuineness of these writings is that they may 
perhaps have been early productions of the Peripatetic school 
instead of what they professed to be: to classify them with 
manifestly spurious books like the treatise wep) rav Tubayo- 
petwy, for instance, is to betray a barbarous indifference to 
nuances, and to forget that negative criticism has limits by 
transgressing which it degenerates into a senseless and unpro- 
fitable exercise of logic. The Dialogues were Aristotelian, and 
passed in antiquity as the work of Aristotle himself: are we 
warranted in affirming much more than this of even the De 
Anima or the Ethics ? 

An outline of the original Protrepticus may be given in few 
words. By way of preface it opened with a dedication to The- 
mison, one of the petty kings of Cyprus, who was gently admo- 
nished that neglect of philosophy would be without excuse with 
him, possessing as he did all the external advantages necessary 
to the philosophic life (Rose, Arist. Pseudep, p. 71). The 
Dialogue itself was doubtless devoid of the dramatic interest 
which we are in the habit of associating with the name. There 
was perhaps some short prelude, after which the chief inter- 
locutor proceeded in oratorical fashion to divide his discourse 
into two sharply contrasted sections, the first controversial, 
the second constructive. The vulgar objections to Philosophy 
were shewn to prove that even the objectors were philosophers 
in spite of themselves: ‘We must philosophize whether we say 
that we must philosophize or that we must not’ (Rose, p. 71). 
The ground being thus cleared, the speaker discarded contro- 
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versy in the second part, and sought henceforth to establish 
the more positive conclusion that the conditions of human life 
make Philosophy the one thing needful for us. ‘We must phi- 
losophize’—qirocoprréoy éx wavrés Tporov (Iamblich. passim) 
—must have been the perpetually recurring moral of this stage 
of the discourse, as we know that it was the general result of 
the earlier one. The first of these two sections Iamblichus 
seems to have ignored for a sufficiently simple reason: it could 
not have edified his readers, and his own sympathies were with 
thaumaturgy and asceticism rather than the subtleties of Aris- 
totelian dialectic. The second section, however, was probably 
of a different character; and if Iam right in my view that 
Iamblichus has made free use of it in his own Protrepticus, his 
plagiarism has certainly been a clear gain to the world. 


INGRAM BYWATER. 


NOTES ON THE PHILOCTETES. 


348—353] Neoptolemus is explaining the motives with 
which he left his home at Scyros for the camp at Troy. Odys- 
seus and Phoenix had come to summon him thither. They had 
told him that his father Achilles was dead, and that the destiny 
of taking Troy was now his. Two feelings were moved in him 
by this statement; the desire to see his father before burial ; 
and ambition: he sailed— 


partota péev Sn Tov Pavovtos inépg, 
Grrws Wow aOatrrov’ ov yap eidouny’ 
ETELTA pEVTOL YW AGYoS Kadds mTpooHy, 
et tart Tpoia mrépyay’ aipnoous tov. 


The meaning of ov yap eidounv, on which the mss. agree, is 
obscure. Hermann and W. Dindorf supply &dvra: ‘that I 
might see him (at least) before burial; for I had never seen 
him (alive).’ But, that this statement may be intelligible, 
Cévra is not the only qualification which it needs. We must 
understand Neoptolemus to mean: ‘I had never seen my 
father alive; that is, since I was about six or seven years old.’ 
For, if Achilles had gone to Troy before Neoptolemus was 
born, the young hero would be now of the age of ten. Her- 
mann was sensitive, but resigned, to this difficulty: ‘De tem- 
porum computatione quaeri poterat. Nam si statim e Lycome- 
dis domo ad Troiam profectus est Achilles, nondum nato filio, 
Neoptolemus puer esset vix decennis. Verum in huiusmodi 
rebus non argutandum.’ 

Seyffert conjectures, ovd’ ap’ eidéuny: ‘but, as it proved, 
I did not see him (unburied);’ (I arrived at Troy too late) 
A still simpler cmendation is, I think, possible; but Seyffert 
probably gives the right sense. The parenthesis, whatever 
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vas exactly its original form, probably signified that the wish 
xpressed in d7rws Wo.pe was not fulfilled. In connection with 
his point it is necessary to examine a part of the context, which 
aight seem at first sight to bear an adverse interpretation. 
Yeoptolemus goes on to say that, after two days’ voyage from 
icyros, he came into harbour at Sigeum : 

Keivos jev ovy Exit’ eyo 5 6 Svcpopos, 

érret ‘Saxpvoa xKeivov, ov paxpe ypovp 

Mav *Arpeidas mpos dlrous, as eixds 3p, 

ta & Ord amryrovy tov Tratpds Ta T GAN bo Fy. 

Now, what is the meaning of éxero? If it is used for the 
echnical mpoéxero, ‘lay on his bier, then Seyffert’s view is 
mtenable. If it means simply ‘lay low in death,’ it is con- 
istent with his view. For my own part, I have no hesitation 
o preferring the latter and simpler meaning. How commonly 
‘eto Gas (like zacere) means ‘to lie dead,’ the lexicons will show. 
simon., frag. 60, (Bergk, Poet. Lyr. p. 891) dvOpwrre, xetoas Sav 
Tb padrov Tav vid yas éxelvov : t.e. ‘though still alive, you are 
aore dead than the dead themselves :’ where xeta@az is directly 
pposed to &jv. Nor do the words éret ‘daxpvca xetvoy make 
gainst the inference that Achilles was already buried. If the 
on’s tears could not now be shed at his dead father’s side, it was 
iot strange that they should be shed at his grave. To that 
rave Neoptolemus would first hasten on landing; and thence 
wresently (ov paxp@ xpovm) go to make his claim before the 
Atreide. If the funeral rites had been still unperformed, we 
lhould have expected at least some passing allusion to the due 
lischarge of them,—a sacred duty in which Neoptolemus 
timself would have borne the leading part. The very words 
w paxp®@ xpovm well express the turning away from a sorrow 
vhich had now no definite task to practical and urgent cares. 

I believe, then, that Seyffert has seen the true sense: Neo- 
tolemus wished to see his father before burial, but was disap- 
vointed. The correction of ov yap into ovd dp’ is not violent. 
3ut a still easier one seems possible, and, as far as I know, has 
10t been suggested. Read 


Saws Woue BOawrov’ « yap cidopny’ 
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‘(I came), moved first and chiefly by desire for the dead, that 
I might see him before burial,—(would that I had seen him !)— 
then in the next place there was a charm in their promise, 
and in the hope of going to take Troy's towers. The passion- 
ate parenthesis, «i yap eiSounv, suggested by the mention of his 
vain wish, seems to suit well with the tone of strong emotion, 
bitter sorrow, bitter disappointment and anger, which animates 
the whole speech. ef would be corrupted into ov even more 
easily than 8 dp’ into yap. In v. 1407 the Laur. ms. has ‘a 
ex ov factum a m. ant.’ (Dind.) : and in v. 47, ‘La. &oerd pr: sed 
alterum o ex e factum.’ 


426, 7] otwot, Sv’ av rad é&édeckEas, oly eyo 
Hast av 7O0éAno’ CNwACTOLY KAVELD. 


The Laur. has 6v’ attws Selv’ édxeEas. The schol. says, 
yp. &v’ ard 8 é&éSekas. Hence Porson, dv’ av rad &€éSerkas. 
The first part of his correction appears certain. But the scho- 
liast’s é€éderEas is very suspicious; it is a strangely inappro- 
priate word: ‘you have pointed out,’ instead of the simple ‘you 
have named.’ It can hardly be doubted that the éreEas of the 
best mss. is right. And the rest of the true reading may, I 
think, be traced. The Laur. has ‘ Seiy. ExeEas, cum duarum lite 
rarum litura, quasi dSevay fuerit.’ Now a and e are occasion- 
ally interchanged, so that this 5e» may once have been Sas. 
What, then, are the two letters which have been erased? Sup- 
pose that they were dp, and we have 


oimot, du av Twd dvdp' Erekas. 


533—5] lwpev, © Tai, mpocxvcayrTe thy Eaw 
dotxov evcoixnaw, was we Kat pabys 
ap wv diélov ds 1 epuv eveapdios. 

(Dind. 1860). 


Neoptolemus has just consented to take Philoctetes as his 
passenger. Before they set out for the ship, Philoctetes invites 
the other to enter his cave, and to judge with his own eyes of 
the misery of that ‘homeless home.’ Agreeing with Seyffert 
that the ara£ Aeyou. eicolxnors is a vox nihil, and that we must 





f 
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read eis olxnaw, I yet cannot accept his emendation. He 
proposes 

lopev, @ Wai, MpooxvoovT éeunv éow 

dosxov eis olxnoty, 


4.¢€. lwpev eis olenow, mpooxvcovre. Now it seems clear that 
by ‘pev Philoctetes means, ‘let us be going.’ The word is 
spoken with joyful spirit and emphasis: it expresses that eager 
desire to start at once of which his whole mind is full. We 
must not, I think, join twyev with eis olxnow. Perhaps we 
ought to read :— 

iwpev, @ Tat, THvde TrpocKiyavT éow 

dotxoy eis olenotv. 
‘Let us be going, my son, after one look into the homeless 
home within.’ 


684] 3s ott’ Eptas tw’ ore voodicas. 


This, the reading of the mss., must be rendered: ‘having 
done (no wrong) to any man, nor defrauded.’ But as ép£as 
twa could not possibly stand for xaxoy re ép€as riva, various 
remedies have been attempted. (1) Hermann,—noticing that 
Eustath. p. 763. 2 quotes from the Philoctetes ovte ts péEas' 
xaxov Sndadn'—proposes Os ove péEas Tw’ ore vordioas. He 
is thus forced to conjecture that a syllable has been lost in the 
antistr., v. 699, carevvacesev, et Tis Eutrécot (Seyfh. ef te cuprré- 
cot). (2) Schneidewin : &¢ ott’ épEas Ti’, ov Te voodicas: the re 
being governed by ép£as as well as by voodicas. But ovre—ov, 
instead of ovre—ovte, though not unexampled, is, in so short a 
sentence, too harsh. Better than this would be ds ovrs pékas, 
ours voodicas, the accus. of the person being rendered less 
necessary by the words which immediately follow—adAn' iaos wv 
icoss avnp. But I should prefer, with the change of two 
letters only, 

Os ov mépoas tw’ obre voodicas. 


849—854] GdX’ 6 te Surg paxiotor, 
xelvd pot, xetvo Napa 


ERE FJOUCENAL OF PHILOLOGCY. 
éficit oTws rougas. 


fests ls m7 aca, 


To. ws Po epeay toxels, 
etts tT. STica Treas eiteiy taby. 
(Dind. 1860). 

A. Tent cele thease ices. thew mav be rendered :— Bat 
oo eae i: eas SE eet foresight. the means to 
re. e wai. tw stealth For if vou hold to 
aiw: things—yuu know what things! 
ie Nol Ti.tus xs a.¢aua. = Torter a a.tapas—verily there 
; fc simwi men to infer.” The view 
Jifi ri tas.+ the meaninz can only be guessed from 


é) ons 


~-neos It atream ot te virtually the same “as Sevéfert’ 
Sp NS ee SoS See ew be noticed presently. In 
oe ww ee ov. Nr is the plan of carrying off the bow 
| ee ee ee ee ati leaving him behind: youq 
SSB is th intentizn of Nesptulemus to stay by the sick 

an he wwases. 


i New-pt-clemus came to Lemnos to gain two 
JUeet Uhe fe Woatd ts moister. Both are indispensable. One 
soaiready theirs: the b-ew ois in the hands of Neuptolemns. 
Picliet tes. Werk wut with ageny, las piven it into the Keeping 
DoLis supp sed rected Ls tuate hit promise to stay; and 
bas = WALT weep sass Py 
2% Ivrne Wiehe ehsiles "WV. S27 ff. between the Chorus 
ap | Ne probe tates, The haarine mv oke the Sleep-god to hold 
Piiloctetes his firm prisoner: and hint “v. $36) that now is the 
hie tedecamp with the bow, Neoptelumus answers (vv. 839 ££), 
Well it as trie that de hears nething; but J see that we have 
won this prize of the bow in vin. if we sail without him. His 
tiati-f Joe the wreath of Victory 5 hin the god bade us bring. 
The Chorus reply — Well. my sen, the god will see to that; 
but’ speak low, ‘tor the half-sleep of sickness has ever a quick 
rye ogee Tf he must be taken with us, le must: only, what- 
ver vou do, do not awaken him, Aud then :— 


adr 0 te Evva pantotor, 
~ 4 “a ’ 

Keivo pot, Kevo AaOpa 

® Cn. ets 4 , 

cELOod ows mpakes: 
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calls the ‘diorthotes’ All the apographa have dy, except two 


(Dind. does not say which they are), which read dy. The 
marginal toyes is also in the hand of the diorthotes, without 
the usual yp. by which he marks a variant. Of the apographa, 
Laur. y alone has éyers. All but two agree with the Laur. on 
Tavray: but Laur. y has ravray, and another ri avray. Then 
in the Laur. ‘post ros tres quattuorve literae erasae, punctis, 
quae supersunt, notatae.’ 

Dindorf’s reading of the passage is printed at the head of 
this paper, and is there translated and explained. Seyffert 
reads :— 

olaa yap, av avddpat, 

eb TavTOY ToUT@ yvopay loxets, 

pada ToL amropa wuxiwas ay ely waby: 
‘For you know that, if you think with this man about the 
things which I speak of, (i.e. if you agree with Philoctetes that 
he as well as the bow should be taken), you will often (‘/re 
quenter’—rrvxivas) see desperate troubles.’ The genitive & 
(=rovrwy &) depending on yvoyay, and Wunder’s ratte 
yopav ioyes for tavtdy yuyvaoKes, are excessively harsh 
Then ‘vewes in the sense of ‘frequently'—which Seyffert 
endeavours to support by the Homeric zruxiwds axayenpar—is 
probably unexampled in Attic: the contracted neuter mua 
being always used for this meaning’. 

Schneidewin gives :— 

ola8a yap dv avddpac’ 

el TavToy ToUTM yuapay loyets 

pada Tot adtropa muxiwois évibely raOn: 
‘You know whose I am called? 4.¢. ‘you know’—the Chorus 
say apologetically—‘that we are your humble servants; but 
still we are obliged to differ from you;’ an explanation more 
ingenious than probable. 

When we look for some comparatively firm ground on which 
to base a criticism of the text, two points seem to stand out 
more clearly than the rest. (1) Every account which can be 


1 Xen. Cyn. 6. 22 has ruxvds=‘in a dense pack.’ 
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given of the genitive dy invalves a syntax or a sense too harsh 
and forced for Sophocles. 4», the correction of the ‘ diorthotes,’ 
—which was read by the scholiast, and is in all the apographa 
but one,—seems more probable. Erfurdt’s correction of pevodpmev 
to pévopev in the strophe (836) is easy. The confusion of ov 
and o is not uncommon: e.g. the Laur. had in Philoct. 57 tovd 
for 705: v. 92, rovcovade: v. 701, dAXouT adAXas for GAXoT GAXAAL: 
v. 1347, xAéous for Kréus. (2) ravroy rorr@, from the ravray 
rour@ of the Laur., is probably right. tavray is found in all 
the apographa but two, of which one has tavray, the other rnv 
auray. Hv avrny was also the reading of the scholiast. The 
dative rovre points in the same direction: Dindorf’s rovrwy 
is merely conjectural. 

If, then, dy and tavrov—supported both by authority and 
by the context—may be safely adopted, I believe that two 
slight emendations will restore grammar and coherence to the 
passage. (1) For yvojay read yvopas, gen. sing. (2) For av- 
Saas read aidovpas, 

olcOa yap dy aidodpas 
€ TavTov ToUTP Yyvopas loxets, 
para Tot aropa truciwois éevidety Tran. 


‘You know of whom I stand in fear (Odysseus); if you are 
of the same mind with Philoctetes, verily there are desperate 
troubles for the shrewd to infer. Odysseus, after going back 
to the ship, had sent the pretended Euzropos to aid and 
hasten the movements of Neoptolemus. The Chorus hint at 
the displeasure of Odysseus, if Neoptolemus complies with the 
request of Philoctetes, and stays for his awakening. They 
anticipate dopa mafn—the anger of Odysseus,—the horror 
and despair of Philoctetes when he learns his real destina- 
tion—and the possible effect of this despair on Neoptolemus, 
who had already (vv. 755, 760, 806) shown clear signs of 
relenting. In fact these lines foreshadow the rupture which 
actually takes place soon after (vv. 974 ff.) between Odysseus 
and his more merciful colleague. All these dangers, the 
Chorus insist, may be avoided by carrying off Philoctetes now, 
while he is asleep. Compare vv. 863, ff., where the Chorus say 
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7d 8 adootpoy aya 
dpovribs, wat, trovos 
6 46) poBay xpatioros. 


‘to my mind that plan of action is best which does not scare 
the prey:’ 76 dAwotpoy meaning Philoctetes, who lies uncon- 
scious, and at their mercy—ov« éywy apwyay, v. 856. The 
commentators, assuming that the Chorus wish to leave Philoc- 
tetes behind, have been driven to construe ro aXocipoy in 8 
strangely forced way: ‘as far as my mind can grasp, (7 
arootpov ana dpovrié:), the plan which does not scare (Philoc 
tctes) is best.’ No one, I think, can fail to see that this isa 
most arbitrary distortion of plain words, and utterly foreign to 
the manner of Sophocles. 

A word in conclusion on the two alterations which I have 
suggested. (1) yvwpas for yvopayv. The construction tavtiy 
yvepav toyew for tavroy yuyywoxewv would be a harsh instance 
of a rare construction; far too harsh, as I think, for Sophocles 
Bergk’s yuo toxes is tempting, though in the only place of 
Sophocles (Trach. 592) where yea occurs it has rather the 
sense of ‘criterion.’ But this would involve changing yrepar 
toyev also, in v. 837, to yam’ loywv, and is too hazardous. you | 
pas, the genitive depending on tavroy, appears more probable. 
When tavrov became tavrap, yvopas, mistaken for acc. plar, 
would have been altered to ywouarv. (2) aidodpas for avdapat 
The confusion of « and uv is common: eg. Ant. 645, Laur. 
gutever for ditever: tb. 509, tariAXovow for varidrovow. Of ov 
and @w confused Az. 98 is an instance, where the Laur, had 
atiysacwo for atimacovo’, ‘ov ex w facto a m. rec, Thu 
aidovuas might, in this ms., have become avddmas. 


1097—1100] evré ye trapcyv dpovijcat 
Tov A@ovos Saipovos efAov TO KaKtOV Edel. 


This is the reading of the Laur. manuscript. Hermann and 
W. Dindorf have adopted tod arAéovos from a scholium: though, 
as Seyffert observes, 6 mAciwv Saivey isan unintelligible phrase, 
and the w of Agovos, constantly shortened in dactylic or doch- 
miac verse (Seidler de vers. Dochm., p. 100) might equally 
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THE Orti Farnesiani which occupy nearly the whole of the 
north-western part of the Palatine Hill were sold in 1861 by 
the King of Naples to the French Emperor, who immediately 
commissioned Cavaliere Pietro Rosa, the well-known Romaa 
archeologist, to commence a series of excavations in order to 
ascertain, first, the original configuration of the hill’ and the 
situation of the various sites connected with regal and repub- 
lican Roman history, and secondly, to trace as far as possible. 
the plan and limits of the north-western part of the Ceesarean 
palace and the adjoining buildings. Cav. Rosa’s conclusions on 
the former of these two points were stated and discussed in a 
previous article in this Journal’. I now propose to give an 
account of the extent to which the second object has been 
realized, and to describe the state of the excavations up to the 
present time*. In the eight years which have elapsed since 
their commencement, these works have been so skilfully and 
successfully conducted, that we can now form a tolerably 
correct idea of the various parts of the north-western wing of 
the imperial mansion, and their relative position as they stood 
during the times of the later Empire. 

The buildings occupying the space in question divide 
themselves into three groups. The first of these, standing 
upon the central portion of the hill, contains a magnificent 
series of courts and chambers arranged somewhat on the plan of 


1 Vol. 1. p. 146. from conversations held on the spot 

2 The substance of the present article with the learned and ingenious cca- 
is derived from two papers in the ductor of the excavations, of whose 
Annali dell’ Instituto for 1862 and 1865, kindness and affability I shall always 
from actual visits to the ruins in the have the most grateful recollection. 
winter vacations of 1866 and 1869 and 
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“Forte in Area Palatina cum salutationem Cesaris opperiremur 
philosophus Favorinus accessit conlocutusque est nobis multis- 
que aliis preesentibus’.” 

At the back of the rooms already described and connected 
with the so called tablinum by two wide entrances, we find 
the ruins of a magnificent cloistered court, resembling the- 
peristylium of a Roman dwelling house (g). Unfortunately a 
great part, marked on the plan by the dark shading, of this 
court lies outside the limits of the French property and there- 
fore cannot be explored, but enough of it has been laid bare 
to shew that in extent and grandeur it was proportioned to 
the surrounding rooms*. The traces of the cloister surround- 
ing it are clearly marked, and many fragments of the columns 
which were all of Carian or Porta Santa marble have been 
discovered in situ. Some parts of the richly inlaid marble 
floor and of the bases of the columns in costly Numidian 
marble and giallo antico have also been found still remaining, 
but the greater part of the valuable marbles were removed 
from these ruins when they were first excavated in 1720*. 
Bianchini who in 1738 wrote an account of the discoveries 
then made represents the amount of exquisitely carved stone 
lavished on this part of the palace as beyond belief. Two 
colossal statues of basalt were found here, a Dionysus sup- 
ported by a Satyr, and a young Hercules both of which are 
now in the museum at Naples‘. 

To the right and left of this spacious peristylium are the 
ruins of several rooms, probably serving as exedre for private 
interviews or for discussion in severe weather, when the 
cloisters were too cold or damp, or as picture galleries® (g. g. 9). 

From the side opposite to the room which we have called 
the tablinum, an open pillared corridor led to the Triclinium or 
banquet Hall (hh. h). This has the form and arrangements 


1 Gell. N. A. xx. 1, 2. ® See the splendid engravings in 
2 When it becomes possible to exca- Piranesi of carved work in marble 
vate under the Villa Mills which occu- found here. Piranesi, de Rom. magn. 
pies the centre of the hill and is now tab. x1v. xv. xr. 
a Nunnery, important results may be * Bianchini, Verona, 1788, p. 48 sq. 
expected which will possibly to some quoted by Reber, Ruinen Roms. p. 882. 
extent modify the views here expressed. 6 Vitruy. vi. 5.2, v.11. Schneider, 
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library and a recitation or lecture room. In the southern of these 
we find remains of semicircular ranges of seats and of a stage 
or platform. It is possible that here the discussions and recita- 
tions mentioned by Pliny may have taken place. Pliny says in 
one of his letters, alluding apparently to the imperial palace, 
that during the whole month of April hardly a day had passed 
without the recitation of a poem, and that he had seldom 
omitted to attend’. 

It is plain from the above description that these various 
rooms formed a distinct and systematically arranged suite, and 
it seems most probable that they were all planned and built at 
the same time and for the same purpose. Positive evidence as 
to their date and intended use is not obtainable. It has how- 
ever been generally agreed by archeologists, following the 
opinion originally expressed by Bianchini, that they were built 
by the Flavian emperors as reception rooms for various state 
occasions and for the levees and imperial banquets which the 
popular policy of Vespasian and Titus required. Although the 
arrangement of the rooms is generally that of a Roman dwell- 
ing-house on a large scale, yet there is apparently no provision 
for domestic life, and all the parts of the building seem to have 
been public, audience, or banqueting rooms, or their adjuncts. 
The surrounding portico also gives the character of a public 
building to the exterior. Cav. Rosa adds to these arguments 
for supposing that we have here a suite of public reception 
rooms, the fact that the style of brickwork and the stamps 
impressed upon the bricks point to the reign of Domitian as 
the time when the building was finished*. 

If this conjecture be well founded we have in these ruins 
the remains of the great banqueting hall, described in such 
glowing colours by Statius in his account of the imperial 
dinner-party at which he was a guest: 

fEmulus illic 
Mons Libys Iliacusque nitent, et multa Syene, 
Et Chios, et glauca certantia Doride saxa, 


Lunaque portandis tantum suffecta columnis. 
Strat. Sylv. Iv. 2. 


3’ Plin. Ep. 1. 13. 2 Annali dell Instituto, vol. xxxvil. p. 856. 
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answered the purpose of mirrors and enabled him to see any 
one approaching him from behind. This precaution was taken 
at the end of his life when his dread of assassination grew 
into a horrible monomania’. 

It may be objected that if this part of the palace had been 
built by Domitian his name would have been attached to it in 
the same way in which other quarters of the palace were named 
after the emperors who built them, as the Domus Tiberiana 
and Domus Commodiana’. A reason for the absence of any 
distinctive name may be found in the wish shewn by the 
Flavian emperors to re-establish a paternal government, in 
which the emperor should be once more, as in the Augustan age, 
the father of his country, and should live in constant inter- 
course with his fellow citizens. This policy, though interrupted 
by Domitian’s reign, was taken up and carried out by Nerva 
and Trajan. 

We find Pliny addressing Trajan in the following strain: 
“Your father, Nerva, shewed himself to be a man of true im- 
perial spirit when he inscribed upon the palace, which had 
previously been the citadel of a despot, the name, Aides Pub- 
lice. Yet there would have been no advantage in doing this, 
had he not adopted one who could live there in public. What 
forum or temple is now so accessible as the palace? Even the 
capitol itself is not more public and open to every person of 
whatever rank*®.” The name, Atdes Publice, here mentioned 
as inscribed over the door of the palace by Trajan, may after- 
wards have been altered by less patriotic emperors into the 
designations we find in Lampridius as existing in the time of 
Commodus, Aides Imperatorie, and Aides Aulicz‘. 

If the supposition above stated be correct that this was 
the part of the palace most frequented in the time of the 
middle empire, it is probable that the names of Sicilia and 
Jovis cenatio, found in the Augustan history, belonged to some 
one of these rooms’, 


1 Sueton. Domit. 14. Plin. Nat. Hist. Urbis Reg. x. 
XXXVI. 22. 3 Plin. Panegyr. 47. 

2 Suet. Vit. 15. Tac. Hist. 1. 27. 4 Lamprid. Heliogabalus 3. 8. 
Lamprid. Comm.12. A Domus Augus- 6 Jul. Capit. Pertinaz. cap. u. 
tana is also mentioned in the Curiosum 
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ily bridged over by lofty arches for a considerable dis- 
as it still is at the lower end, in the way in which the 
which passed through Nero’s Aurea Domus were bridged. 
hese archways the new palace of Caligula communicated 
he older palace, and his extensions probably lay princi- 
o the north of this street. 
v. Rosa calls the gateway here discovered the Porta 
1ula and the sloping street the clivus Victoria, both 
med by Festus and Varro as situated on this part of the 
ae’, It is, however, not impossible that we may here 
he Via Nova, which certainly ran round this corner of 
ii?, Several suites of rooms have been cleared in the 
ourhood of this gateway (é¢.¢). They apparently be- 
to the extensions made by Caligula, and, being easily 
ble from the gate by a private staircase, may have served 
famous purpose to which that disgusting monster appropri- 
part of his palace*. The paintings now found in some of 
mms render such a supposition not improbable. Enormous 
1 or slightly diverging walls of brickwork still stand at 
yner near the gateway. They were no doubt built in 
tion with the great viaduct which Caligula here threw 
he valley between the Capitoline and Palatine hills, in 
to make himself the contubernalis of the Capitoline 
er. Few ruins even in Rome convey a more striking 
f the vast solidity which characterises the buildings of 
rly emperors than these lofty piers of masonry which 
; from the northern corner of the Palatine. 

the long corridors and porticoes of this part of the 
ig may perhaps be referred the famous passage of Sue- 
in which he describes Caligula as pacing the vast halls 
issages of the palace during his sleepless nights, crying 
aying aloud for the return of daylight“. 

the space called the jardins swpérieurs, which lies between 
vatern side of the hill and the range of buildings first 
ed as the Aides Publice, we can trace the outlines of 


us, p. 262, ed. Miiller. 3 See Suet. Calig. 41. 
o, L. L. v. § 164, vi. § 24, ed. 4 Suet. Calig. 60. 
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into the imperial residence after he became sole emperor. In 
the Antonine age the Domus Tiberiana was the favourite resi- 
dence of Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius’, and it was 
possibly during their reigns that the library, which we find 
mentioned in the Augustan history, was established there’. 

IIL The remaining part of the north-western end of the 
Palatine, which overlooks the Circus Maximus, was not, as has 
been made clear by the late excavations, occupied by any por- 
tion of the imperial palace, The temples and other buildings 
which stood there were so highly venerated, as the incunabula 
of the Roman nation, that even a Nero or a Domitian in their 
wholesale evictions did not venture to displace them. Two 
considerable ruins among others have been here discovered. 
The first stands close to the Nymphzum before described, 
and consists of several massive platforms of tufa blocks (opus 
quadratum), indicating a date not later than the fifth century 
of the city, and probably much earlier. The front of the 
building, as can be seen from the steps leading up to it, 
was turned towards the south, and overlooked the Circus 
Maximus and the Aventine. The plan is evidently that of a 
temple raised upon a basement with high flights of steps al- 
ternating with terraces. These terraces probably extended to 
some depth down the side of the hill towards the Circus 
Maximus, just as we find in the case of the ancient Latin 
temples of Hercules Victor at Tivoli and of Castor and Pollux 
at Tusculum that the approach was formed by high flights 
of steps alternating with terraces and gradually ascending 
the side of the hill on which the temple stood” Cav. Rosa 
has conjectured that this ruin is the remains of the temple of 
Juppiter Victor, vowed by Q. Fabius Rullianus in the first 
Samnite war, B.c. 295, and mentioned by Ovid as having been 
first dedicated on the Ides of April“ That the temple of 
Juppiter Victor was upon the Palatine is certain, from the 
catalogue of places in the tenth Region as given in the Notitia’. 


3 Jul. Cap. Ant. Pius 10. Ant. Phil. 3 Annali dell’ Inst. 1865, p. 868. 
6. Verus 2. 4 Liv. x. 29. Ov. Fast. rv. 621, 

2 Flav. Vopisc. Probus 2. Gellius 5 See Preller, Regionen, p. 186, 
xu. 20, 
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must be considered, yet there can be no doubt that the general 
conclusions rest on tolerably good evidence, and that we can 
_now form a fair notion of the ground-plan of the north-western 
part of the Cesarean palace, as it stood after the time of 
Domitian, and also of the position of some of the most venera- 
ble sites of the Palatine hill 

There may be few students who take a sufficiently vivid 
interest in the history of the middle Roman Empire, to con- 
sider thetopographical details relating to the Aides Publice worth 
much attention. But the determination of the sites of the 
Domus Caligula and of the Domus Tiberiana will not be 
without interest to the readers of Tacitus and Suetonius; the 
poems of Statius aud Martial will receive considerable illus- 
tration from the discovery of the Flavian suite of reception 
rooms, and if any one now reads the Augustan history, he will 
be assisted in realising the localities described in many of the 
profligate and bloody scenes there narrated. 


R. BURN. 


_ ON A PASSAGE IN PLATO, REPUBLIC, B. VL 


‘THE well-known passage at the end of the sixth book of Plato's 
Republic, where the universe is compared to a quadripartite 
line, has much occupied the attention of commentators. Still 
its precise meaning remains in some respects obscure: and 
therefore I have ventured to offer the following remarks, with a 
view less to solve the difficulties of the passage, than to define 
them more clearly than has yet been done. 

For convenience’ sake, I prefix a translation of the sentences 
which I mean to discuss, italicizing a few words to which | 
wish to call special attention. 

“You know that the students of geometry, arithmetic, 
“and the like, euppose the odd, and the even, and figures, and 
“those kinds of angles, and other things of the kind, according 
“to the study: then, as though they knew about these, having 
“taken them as suppositions, they do not think proper to give 
“to themselves or to others any further account of them, as 
“being obvious to everybody : but starting with these they go 
“through the remaining steps, and come at last with general 
“assent to whatever they may have proposed to investigate. 

“ Certainly, he said, of this I am aware. 

“Then you know too that they call to their aid visible 
“forms and talk about them, though it is not of them they 
“think but of their originals, as what they say is said with a 
“view to the absolute square, diagonal, &c. not to that they 
“draw: for while they use as images the actual things which 
“they mould and draw (which again have their shadows and 
‘images in water) they are trying to see those absolute things 
“ which one cannot see otherwise than by the intellect. 

“ True, said he. 

“It was this class of things then that I called intelligible, 
“adding however that the soul was forced to employ supposi- 
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“tions in investigating it, without getting to a first principle, 
“as it is unable to mount above its suppositions: while it uses 
“as copies the things whitch are themselves copied by the things 
“below them [in the scale], as even they, tn comparison with 
“those others, have been esteemed distinct and enter accord- 
“ sngly. 

“T understand, he said: you mean the subject-matter of 
“‘ geometry and kindred arts. 

“Well then, understand that by the other division of the 
“intelligible I mean that which Thought itself apprchends 
“through the power of Discourse, taking its suppositions not 
“‘ as first principles, but as really suppositions, a sort of steps 
“and starting-points, that it may get out of the region of sup- 

“ positions, and reach the first principle of the whole: and hav- 
“ing grasped it, may then, laying hold of what depends on it, 
“descend again to a conclusion, aiding itself with no sensible 
‘object at all, but using only ideas in its processes and results, 
“and concluding with ideas.” 


NOrEs. 


1. vsroGects, 7d avuTdberov. 

In considering the general meaning of the passage I shall 
have to define more precisely the signification of these terms: 
but it may be as well here to notice a rendering which has 
been lately introduced by writers of some authority. Zeller 
and Mansel (Philosophy of the Conditioned) both translate 76 
avurrd0erov “the unconditioned,” and the latter actually goes so 
far as to claim Plato’s authority for the modern philosophic 
term. Neither of these writers however translate vmo@éots in 
@ corresponding way: which Miiller does, Renee it “ Bedin- 
gungs-Satz.” 

Now the meaning of vzd0ects, in every passage of Plato in 
which it occurs (except three or four, where, with a cognate 
meaning it denotes a practical principle) is, as the compiler of 
the “Opos gives it, apy7) avamréSeucros, [at the same time needing 
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amodetfts.] Every hypothesis is, in relation to what depends 
on it a condition, Bedingungs-Satz. But the name principally 
denotes, in Greek as in English, not the relaticn of the notion 
or judgment “supposed” to other notions or jugdments, but 
its origin and manner of acceptance by the mind. It is 
assumed, not proved: and therefore is or ought to be provi- 
sionally not absolutely accepted. Accordingly 7d dyvmoGerop 
can only denote notions or principles of which the apprehen- 
sion 1s complete and the acceptance absolute. If it is in this 
sense that it is rendered “unconditioned” I have no objection, 
except that it is difficult to strip the word of modern asso- 
ciations, dangerously misleading in Platonic exegesis. 

2. qwAaTTovet Kat ypadovot: “soit en relief, soit en des- 
sin” as Cousin gives it. But we do not elsewhere hear of 
geometricians using figures ‘en relief.’ No doubt they might 
use them: but Plato has probably slipped them in here to 
make his analogy run better on all fours. Diagrams drawn or 
graven are not easily made to throw shadows; which figures in 
relief, of course, do throw. 

3. Kal éxeivois, &c.: t.e. the material things whose figure 
copies the ideal figures, while they are themselves copied by 
shadows and reflections: being more distinct than these (though 
imperfect copies of the ideal figures) they are ranked above 
them. 

This is so obviously the right interpretation, that I should 
not have drawn attention to it, but for the fact that no one 
scems to have hit on it before Schneider, that Stallbaum with 
Schneider's translation before him deliberately rejects it, and 
that other translations that have appeared since Schneider have 
not adopted it. The latter takes the old reading retpnpévos, 
“placed in a separate division:” which makes good enough 
sense but secms less natural than reripnpévocs. 

There is some difficulty in the words xat éxelvous pds 
éxewva, The demonstrative force is to be understood, I think, 
as implying that we (as the geometer) have the ideal figures 
first in view. They are “these” to us: to their material em- 
bodiments we turn as “those:” the shadows, &c. (further off 
still) are “those others;” a distinction which in the Greek is 


left to gesture or intonation. But is «al “even” or “and”? 
“and” is more natural; but then I cannot read éxelvous so that 
it does not seem superfluous, 


I will now try to define the characteristics which distinguish 
the two mental processes here contrasted, and their objects. 

It is easier to begin with the processes. The character- 
istics of the inferior process (of which geometry and arithmetic 
are instances) are two. 

1. It starts from hypotheses, 

2. It cannot dispense with sensible representations of its 
objects. | 

But are these two characteristics equally essential and 
necessarily connected? On the one hand, the way in which 
Plato mentions them side by side would lead us to suppose such 
@ connexion though it is not expressly asserted. And he has 
been so understood (and “hypotheses” explained accordingly) 
by many of his interpreters’. 

On the other hand, not only is the second characteristic 
absent from Arithmetic as practised by us, but it is hard to 
conceive that even in Plato’s time Addition, &c. could not be 
ordinarily performed without reference to a particular example. 
It is true that be tells us (Phileb. 56 D) that in “the Arithme- 
tic of the multitude” the units are unequal (oxen, men, &c), . 
while the Arithmetic whose units are equal he confines to 
‘* philosophers.” Still even this—which has since become a 
possession of the vulgar—would not be a branch of Dialectic, 
but still an exercise of Scavora: the arithmetician would still 
start from hypotheses which he never rose above. In fact it is 


2 Some of these are vague: MrGrote, Mr Grote thinks that ‘‘the second por- 
who is never vague, boldly identifies tion of the conceivable or intelligible 
the tbrodécas with tho elxdves. Cf. region will be......particular images or 
©. xxx. p. 61, 62. ‘He [the geome- embodiments of the Ideas of Concep- 
ter] is forced to assume the visible tion or Intellect.” Whereas these, 
Sgure as the point of departure and as I understand Plato, would belong 
cannot ascend above it; accordingly to the first portion of the visible. 


7—2 
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any subject-matter, rather than an architectonic science, such 
as our present passage seems to indicate. Whereas the method 
of Hypotheses is almost confined to strictly ontological enquiry, 
and where it is especially enforced and exemplified, as in 
Parmenides and Phedo, the term Dialectic 1s not used. 

Again in the Republic the signification of Dialectic implies 
the Ideal Theory in its final form. Whereas in Pheedrus, 
Sophistes and Politicus, as Mr Grote has observed, there seems 
no such complete separation between the sensible and intelli- 
gible worlds: the eidy are contemplated as immanent, not 
xeptota. In Philebus, indeed the metaphysics (which appear 
quite separately from the account of dialectic) are with difficulty 
harmonized with the conceptual ontology (cf. infr.). 

It would seem that Plato in preceding dialogues had been 
working out two separate lines of speculation—an eclectic 
examination of the older ontologies, and a development and 
extension of the Socratic induction—which meet and blend in 
the Dialectic of the Republic. 

However this may be, it is easy to understand how hypotheses 
were introduced to complete the first part of the dialectical 
process—Definition: to ensure the right apprehension of the 
general notion, which the Socratic induction was felt to obtain. 
in too random a way, from surveying casual examples. But 
there is some difficulty in precisely understanding the way they 
are to be used in the dialectic here described. Equating the 
two parts of this process to definition and division, we might 
have conceived that the summum genus here (the Ens Realissi- 
mum of the conceptual ontology) was to be investigated as 
Plato elsewhere investigates general notions, by starting hypo- 
thetical definitions one after another and examining their 
consequences.. In this way we should arrive peypi tod avurro- 
@érov when after going through many hypotheses we convince 
ourselves that we have come at last to the true account of the 
notion and have perfectly apprehended it. But thus we should 
not conceive the ascent up to the summum genus and descent 
from it as similar: rather the former would be made by tentative. 
leaps, the latter by gradual steps. Here however Plato seems 
to. consider both as gradual. Perhaps he thought that the. 
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we have the abstract notion of square, on the other the imperfect 
squares of our diagrams. Between these two we can imagine 
and suppose the geometer to contemplate ideal squares, numeri- 
cally different and so infinite in number whereas the concept is 
one, but perfect and so distinguishable from the squares we 
draw’. 

At the same time the language of the passage in no way 
supports this interpolation of intermediate objects: Plato speaks 
of the square which the geometer contemplates as avré 70 
Terpayovoy, and does not hint that it is to be distinguished 
from an eldos. This applies still more strongly to the discussion 
in B. VIL 

It seems best to suppose that Aristotle alludes to a later de- 
velopment of the theory propounded in this passage, one that 
made the theory more symmetrical, but was not worked out at 
the time of writing this. But if we suppose this we must give 
up a plausible interpretation of the ontology of the Philebus. In 
the Philebus the Universe is analyzed into four elements zrépas, 
Grretpov, puxrov, and airla ths pi—ews. Now at first sight this 
analysis seems to have no connexion with the Theory of Ideas, 
But it has been proposed to harmonize the two by equating 
airia ris plkews with the dialectical object (the whole system 
of ideas or hypostasized concepts), zrépas with the mathematical 
object (form and number), rd pxroy with the sensible world, 
and To atretpov with that incognizable element whose presence 
makes the sensible world but partially cognizable. As, however, 
the Philebus is plainly earlier than the Republic, we should 
have to suppose that Plato when he wrote the Republic had 
clearly separated in his mind the mathematical from the 
dialectical object, which is just what the wording of this passage 
leads me to doubt. 


1 In the case of numbers a distinc- draw it out, in developing the later or 
tion between the mathematical num- Pythagoreanizing, form of the Theery 
bers and the concepts of the different of Ideas, we learn from Aristotle’s 
numbers is harder to realize: but that polemic. (Cf. Met. B. xm.) 

Plato gave himself some trouble to 


HENRY SIDGWICK. 


M. VALERIL MARTIALIS EPIGRAMMATA SELECTA., 
With English Notes by F. A. Parry, M.A., and the late 
W. H. Srong, B.A. 1868 (Whittaker and Bell). 


I HAVE no special title to offer any remarks on the subject 
of Martial: but as in looking through my friend Mr Paley’s 
interesting school edition of selected Epigrams, I have ob- 
served a number of places in which I am unable to agree with 
the interpretation given by him or his colleague, I venture to 
submit the questions at issue between us to the readers of this 
Journal. 

For the sake of convenience, I follow the numeration of 
the ordinary editions. 


Book I. 26 (27). 5. 

Non haec Pelignis agitur vindemia praelis. 

‘This is not the common vintage squeezed in the presses of the 
Peligni’. Paley, and so the Delphin editor. Is there any other 
instance of this use of ‘agitur’? If not, may it not be worth 
considering whether ‘agitur’ does not mean ‘is in question’, 
‘Pelignis praelis’ being a sort of ablative of origin, constructed 
with ‘ vindemia’? 

I. 55. 14. 

Vivat et urbanis albus in officiis. 


‘ Albus, as white as his own toga, viz., from paleness and ill- 
health or over fatigue. This seems to be the sense of albus 
also in Pers. 1.16’. I have always taken ‘albus’ in the pas- 
sage of Persius as denoting no more than the spruce get up of 
the holiday reciter, and I think it would spoil the passage to 
give it any other sense. So here Martial, speaking of the 
blessings of a country life, imprecates a comic curse on his 
enemies, that they may always live in full dress, 
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he got only one. I suppose the case mentioned by Juvenal, 
I. 123 foll., of a man asking for a second allowance for his absent 
wife, may throw some light on the matter. 


m1. 23. 


Omnia cum retro pueris opsonia tradas, 
Cur non mensa tibi ponitur a pedibus ? 


‘A pedibus, for the servants in attendance on their masters. 
This is severe irony: for if the host would not feed the masters, 
still less would he feed their slaves. .... As the language 
has no article, a pedibus stands for rots wpos aodas’. This is 
certainly not the natural interpretation of the words; and Idm 
not see why it should be the true one. The entertainer is con 
stantly handing back dishes to the slaves behind him, to be 
carried away. Martial asks, would it not be simpler for him to 
have the table put behind the guests instead of before them, 
as that appears to be the destination of the dishes? It is a 
poor joke enough: but such as it is, it seems an obvious one. 
There is however another view of the epigram suggested by a 
parallel which Salmasius (note in Delph. and Var. edition of 
Martial) quotes from the Anthology (Anth. Pal. m. 11). The 
point of that epigram appears to be that a certain Epicrates, 
invited by the epigrammatist to supper, brought with him a 
number of actors and dancers, to whom he handed the dishes 
from his host’s table, aravra d:d0vs oriom: whereupon the Epi- 
grammatist remarks, e¢ 8 olrw todr’ dori, ad tovs SovNoUS KaTa- 
xduvov, ‘Hyeis 5 avtotd ool mpos modas épyoueba, meaning, I 
suppose that the host and other guests would like to change 
places with Epicrates’ followers, so as to get the lion’s share of 
the meal. Lucilius, the author of the epigram, lived in the 
time of Nero, so that Martial’s may be an imitation intended to 
be taken in the same sense ; though certainly no one on reading 
it. would suppose it to be addressed to any but the giver of the 
entertainment. So understood, the epigram would coincide 
partially with Mr Paley’s view, though his conception of the 
irony is different, and in any case there is nothing to necessitate 
his construction of ‘a pedibus’. 
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- I. 46. 5. 
In turbam incideris, cuneos umbone repellet. 
‘Umbone, keeping up the metaphor, but meaning really 
culito.... As Juvenal, m1. 243, says, ‘“‘ferit hic cubito”, so 
the sharp thrust of the elbow is here compared to the boss on 
the shield. Similarly Stat. Theb. 1. 671, “clypeum nec sus- 
tinet umbo”, and perhaps Suet. Cesar, § 68’. Whether this 
sense of ‘umbo’ can be supported, I do not feel sure: but the 
reading in the passage of Statius is far too uncertain to make 
it admissible as a parallel. Mr Paley seems to waver between 
two opinions, one regarding the’ sense of ‘elbow’ as a technical 
Me, the other supposing it to exist pro hac vice as part of a 
Military metaphor. 
Ib. v. 6. 
Invalidum est nobis ingenuumque latus. 
‘Ingenuumque: this is wittily added as if in disparagement, 
Whereas it was the very thing that Candidus valued. Cf. 544. 6’. 
On 544. 6 (x. 47. 6) we find ‘ Vires ingenuae, constitutional 
Strength, ioyds éyyerjs, oyuduros. It is not easy to make out 
m a comparison of these two notes what is Mr Paley’s mean- 
ing here. ‘The present line, as my friend Mr Pinder has pointed 
out to me, is closely copied from Ovid, Tristia, 1. 5. '72, ‘Invalidae 
Vires ingenuaeque mihi’: and these various passages, taken. to- 
gether with Martial v1. 11. 6, ‘Non minus ingenua est et mihi, 
Marce, gula’, show that ‘ingenuus’ has a special sense of ‘deli- 
cate’ as opposed to rude or robust. 


Ib..vv. 11, 12. 

Ergo nihil nobis, inquis, praestabis amicus ? 
Quidquid libertus, Candide, non poterit. 

‘Quidquid, &c. I will give you (i.e, if you are deserving of 
it) what a libertus cannot, mutual friendship, and the immor- 
tality of verse, he perhaps means to add’. ‘The immortality 
of verse’, which I see is a notion also of the Delphin editor, 
appears to me to spoil the humour of the epigram. Martial 
complains that his friend exacts of him physical exertions which 
have nothing to do with friendship: and-so he jocosely defines the 
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duties of a friend as exclusive of those which might be per- 
formed by a friend's freedman. 


mm. 61. 

Esse nihil dicis quidquid petis, improbe Cinna: 
Si nil, Cinna, petis, nil tibi, Cinna, nego. 

‘A rebuke to one who was always asking some favour asa 
mere trifle. You say it is nothing at all. Very well, then, I 
will give you just what you ask’. Surely this misses the point 
of the last line. Martial says, ‘If what you ask is nothing, in 
refusing it I refuse you nothing’. 


mL 63. 13. 
Quid narras? hoc est, hoc est homo, Cotile, bellus? 


‘Hoc, &. “Is this, and this also, a bellus homo?” So toca 
xat tooa is used of varied numbers or qualities’, In roca cai 
toca, the xai is surely an important element. We do not say 
‘such, such’, but ‘such and such’. Is it not safer to regard the 
repeated ‘hoc est’ as simply denoting impatience 2 


Iv. 44. 7, 8. 


Cuncta iacent flammis et tristi mersa favilla : 
Nec superi vellent hoc licuisse sibi. 


‘ Nec, &c. Not even the gods would wish that they had the 
power to do this, viz., which some infernal agency has done’. 
This is plausible enough: but I am not sure that there is 
not greater probability in the Delphin explanation: ‘hyper- 
bolix@s innuit poeta deos ipsos huius incendii poenituisse’. 


v. 16. I, 2. 


Seria’ cum possim, quod delectantia sialo 
Scribere, tu causa es, lector amice, mihi. 


‘Delectantia, viz. meipsum. In the preceding epigram he 
had said, “Non prosint sane, nec tamen ista iuvant”’ Both 
expression and context seem to show that ‘delectantia’ means 
‘giving pleasure to others’. Comp. the well-known line of 
Horace (A. P. 333), ‘Aut prodesse volunt aut delectare poetae’. 
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v. 18. 8. 
Avidum vorato decipi scarum musco. 


‘Scarum, some unknown but highly-prized fish (Hor. S. u. 
2. 22), which was caught by an inferior one used as a bait’. 
Are these last words intended as part of the explanation of the 
line? If so, is ‘muscus’ understood to be a fish? or is the 
implication that the ‘scarus’ swallows moss or sea-weed, sup- 
posing it to be a fish? I find no authority in the dictionary for 
calling ‘muscus’ a fish: and Brodaeus, whose conjecture ‘musco’ 
is, defends it by a reference to Athenaeus, where dvxia are 
spoken of as a bait. The MSS. reading is ‘vorata...musca’: 
but ‘musca’ does not seem to mean a fish either. 


v. 23, 11. 
 O frustra locuples, o dissimulator amici. 


‘Amici, perhaps amice.... The genitive seems to mean 
-who disguise the character of a friend, ie., its true character. 
Simulator, one who feigns it, would suit the sense better: 
or perhaps, you who cheat your friend’. It appears to me 
better than all these to understand the words ‘you who ignore 
-your friend’, ‘who pretend that he is not your friend’. 


v. 36. 
Laudatus nostro quidam, Faustine, libello 
Dissimulat, quasi nil debeat: imposuit. 


‘On one whom the poet professes to have praised in his 
verses on purpose to get a legacy: but the man, he says, has 
deceived him, and pretends he was under no obligation’. What 
is there about a legacy here? Surely a present would be enough 
for the requirements of the epigram. 


v. 38. 7, 8. 
Unus cum sitis, duo, Calliodore, sedetis : 
Surge: codoniopov, Calliodore, facis. 


‘ Sorocatopov, a solecism in language, viz. “unus sumus”.’ 
It can hardly be said that Calliodorus is responsible for ‘unus 
sumus’. ‘Unus sitis’ is Martial’s way of saying that the two 
brothers together only make up one ‘eques’. I suppose he 
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must mean that Calliodorus by his conduct practically says 
‘unus sedemus’, which would be grammatically objectionable, 
a thing by the way which ‘unus sumus’ or ‘sitis’ is not. I 
‘may add that the editor's conjecture in v. 3, ‘Quadringenta 
seca qui dicit, oda pepiter’ (‘seca’ after Rutgers), seems 8 
happy one. 

‘yy. 89. ‘A satire on fortune-hunters, such as Martial figures 
himself to be’. Surely the satire is intended to fall rather on 
the man who is always inspiring hopes in fortune-hunters by 
making fresh wills. 


Vv. 62. 4. 
Nam mea jam digitum sustulit hospitibus. 


‘ Digitum sustulit: has been sold to my guests: Le., my 
guests have used it up just as if they had bought it at an 
auction. “Tollere digitum” means to make a bid.’ This is 
one of two interpretations mentioned by the earlier commer- 
tators: but neither its original proposers nor Mr Paley explain 
how the thing sold at an auction comes to be spoken of as the 
person who bids at an auction. I do not know whether there 
is sufficient authority for the other interpretation, which ex- 
plains ‘digitum tollere’ of a gladiator confessing himself beaten, 
on the strength of a passage in Sidonius Apollinaris, Ep. v. 7, 
supported to some degree by the Scholiast on Persius v. 119: 
but it has at any rate the advantage of giving a consistent 
image, 

v. 79. 6. 

Frigus enim magnum synthesis una facit. 


‘ Frigus, a chill to my genial feelings... The sense is, my ons 
synthesis keeps me cool, and that in a double sense: I have no 
fuss in changing, and no one cares about me’. This appears to 
me quite to miss the point of the epigram. Zoilus changes his 
dress eleven times in a single meal, nominally because it is 80 
hot, really to shew how many dresses he has. Martial answers 
the question why he, who is Zoilus’ guest, does not feel the 
heat equally : because he has only one — and so has no 
object in changing. 
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vi. 1. 3. 
Quem si terseris aure diligenti. 


‘ Terseris aure: this is shortly put for “Quem si diligenter 
audieris dum legitur, et terseris (spongia, i.e. calamo)”.’ This 
is very involved, The allusion may be to a sponge: but the 
sponge is a metaphorical one, viz. the ear itself. The words 
read pass through the ear, and Martial supposes that they are 
refined as it were by the physical process of so passing. Lucre- 
tius, VI. 119, has ‘aridus unde aures terget sonus’ (comp. Persius, 
1. 107, where ‘radere auriculas’ is similarly used): Martial 
speaks of the reciprocal action of the ear on that which rubs 
against it. 


vit 27. 9, 10. 
Ad dominum redeas: noster te non feat ignis, 
Conturbator aper: vilius esurio. 


‘ Vilius, &c., it costs me less to starve at home, i.e. to fare 
poorly and cheaply, than to accept a present involving so much 
cost. Cf. 269 (v. 78). 2’. In spite of the parallel, the words 
seem more naturally to mean ‘my hunger will be satisfied at 
a cheaper rate’, I wish to eat at a cheaper rate. Comp. Ovid, ex 
Ponto, 1.10. 10, ‘ Nil ibi quod nobis esuriatur erit’, there will be 
nothing to tempt my appetite. 

vir. 44. 5. 

Aequora per Scyllae magnus comes exulis isti. 


‘ Ist, amico tuo’. This is a natural but unquestionable over- 
sight. ‘Isti’ is for ‘ivisti’. ‘Percepsti’ occurs a page or two 
later (vir. 56. 1), and Catullus has ‘ tristi’. 


vil. 63. 5, 6. 


Sacra cothurnati non attigit ante Maronis 
Implevit magni quam Ciceronis opus. 

‘ Sacra, &c. Silius did not take to writing poetry before he 
had read through Cicero, viz. to learn eloquence’. The meaning 
surely is that he did not imitate Virgil as a poet before he had 
performed the part of Cicero as a pleader. Silius’ forensic 
triumphs are referred to in the following lines. 
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ment in the Scholiast, which is balanced by a later statement 
that some in the Scholiast’s day said the lines were Persius’ own. 


XI 3 (4). 13. 


Expectes et sustineas, Auguste, necesse est : 
Nam tibi quod solvat non habet arca Iovis. 


‘ Expectes: You, Augustus, must wait for a time and forbear : 
for after paying Domitian, Jupiter will have nothing left for 
you’. Surely Domitian himself is the Augustus spoken of. 


Ix. 31 (382). 
Cum comes Arctois, &c. 


I do not pretend to understand this epigram: but I would 
suggest that the goose had been a live one, that Velius had 
fixed on it as a victim before the war began, and had made it 
swallow a silver coin for each month, the eighth having already 
been swallowed before the news came that the war was over, 
and that the bird was then killed and perhaps stuffed, the coins 
being taken out and fastened to its beak. Vv. 5, 6 could 
hardly be understood except of a living bird: and ‘extis con- 
dita’ can surely have but one meaning: while ‘argento’ would 
naturally refer to the silver coin, in which the real value of the 
offering might be considered to consist. By the way, has Mr 
Paley given the exact point of Vibius Crispus’ famous answer to 
the question whether any one was with Domitian, ‘ne musca 
quidem’, ‘i.e., to be transfixed with a pin’? I had always sup- 
posed it to be ‘He is quite alone: not even a fly with him, 
for he has killed them all’. 


Ix, 51 (52). 7, 8. 
Et si iam nitidis alternus venit ab astris, 
Pro Polluce mones Castora ne redeat. 


‘ Et st vam, &c., and if now, by a compact like that between 
Castor and Pollux, he has come from the stars to take his turn 
with you on earth that you may take his in the sky, you act 
like a Pollux advising Castor not to return. You beg him to 
stay wholly on earth, declaring your readiness to resign life here 
fur ever in his behalf’. I do not think this can be right. It 
assumes that Lucanus’ brother has come down to the shades, 
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tion which it involves. The most natural meaning would seem 
to be that a picture (why are we to suppose it to be a ‘cerea 
imago’?) had been painted of the youth while he was an infant, 
but that after his death the father declined to have one drawn 
of him as he had appeared in later years. ‘Pictura’ in both 
epigrams I take not as a painting but as the art of painting. 
Comp. Book x. 33, where, as Mr Paley rightly says, we hear of 
a picture taken of Antonius as a youth, which continued to be 
the only likeness of him, though he lived long after. 


1x. 98 (99). 


Vindemiarum non ubique proventus 
Cessavit, Ovidi: pluvia profuit grandis: 
Centum Coranus amphoras aquae fecit. 


‘ Water is so much more valuable, in a season of drought, 
than wine that Coranus, a shrewd old vintner, has made a hun- 
dred gallons of it’. Can this be the meaning? Martial is not 
speaking of a dry, but of a wet season, and his meaning seems 
to be that the rain has not been altogether bad for the wine 
trade, as it has enabled the vintners to adulterate their wine 
more freely. The joke is not unlike one which is sometimes 
made in dry seasons, that you can get no milk because the cows 
and the pumps are both dry. Book 1. 56, which Mr Paley 
compares, is, as he says, on the same subject, but the point is 
different, the season being described as so wet that the vint- 
ners could not sell unadulterated wine if they would: Book 111. 
56 and 57, to which we are also referred, are not parallel at all. 


x. 17. 6. 
Appia, quid facies, si legit ista Macer ? 


‘Ista seems incorrect: it should rather be haec, these epi- 
grams of mine. Ista should refer to va A ppra, and then it would 
mean the libelli mensorum, which is against the sense’. There 
can be no doubt, I think, that ‘iste’ is repeatedly used by Mar- 
tial when there is no reference to any person supposed to be 
addressed. See Book 1. 40 (41). 1; ib. 70 (71). 18 (where the 
explanation in Mr Paley’s note, that the book is speaking to 
the pcet, cannot be true); Iv. 49. 1, 10; vi. 76. 4 In all these 

8—2 
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places ‘hic’ might be substituted without altering the sense. 
In later Latin I believe it is used without scruple for ‘hic’; and 
so we may suppose that the change in its meaning came in 
gradually. At the same time there are passages in Augustan 
writers where it is exceedingly difficult to give it its usual force: 
Horace, Epist. 1. 6. 67, ‘Si quid novisti rectius istis Candidus 
imperti; si non his utere mecum’: Virg. Aen. x1. 537, ‘ Neque 
enim novus iste Dianae Venit amor’: where to render ‘iste’ 
‘this of which I am telling you’ is simply to confess that the 
word is used improperly. There is a later note in this edition, 
on Book x1. 2. 8, where Mr Paley says ‘iste’ is virtually equiva- 
lent to ‘hic’, and appeals to the medieval usage, though he 
still tries to bring out the reference to a second person. 

x. 57. 

Argenti libram mittebas: facta selibra est, 
Sed piperis. Tanti non emo, Sexte, piper. 

‘The patron’s annual gift to his client has come down to 
half a pound (not of silver but) of pepper. That, says the poet 
Tapa mpocdoxiay, is not enough to buy—pepper with’. Surely 
the point is that Martial pretends to regard the half pound 
of pepper as intended to be an equivalent to the pound of 
silver, and says, ‘I would rather have the silver, for I am not 
accustomed to give so much for my pepper as that’. 

x. 58, 3. 

Et quod inhumanae Cancro fervente cicadae 
Non novere nemus. 

‘Inhumanae, sulky, unlike others of their kind’. Is it not 
rather meant as a constant epithet of the cicadas, which make 
themselves troublesome by their noise wherever they are found? 
(And so I see the Variorum Commentary takes it.) 

x. 65. 11. 

Nobis fistula fortius loquetur. 

‘ Fistula, a doubtful reading. The MSS. have filia....The 
sense may be, I cannot imitate such a squeaking voice: my 
reed pipe could do that better than I’. I do not know whose 
conjecture ‘fistula’ may be, as it is not mentioned either in 
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. rently derived from wines. Thus the sense would be, Silius has 
earned immortality no less than Virgil. ‘Colit’ on the other 
hand requires the reading ‘ minor’, which has little or no MS. 
authority. Whether ‘optatae’, v. 3, can stand in the sense of 
‘desideratae’, I do not know; nor yet whether ‘numina’, the 
reading of one early and three Jate MSS. is worth substituting 
for ‘nomina’, v. 2. 
XI. 65. 6. 
Sexcentis hodie, cras mihi natus eris. 


‘The point is not very clear: either the absurdity of keep- 
ing two birthdays is meant, or the poet implies that he will 
keep it in his own peculiar way, i.e. with anything but good 
wishes, such ae the others offer. Or thus: your second day’s 
birth-day will do for your humble friends’. He seems rather to 
mean that he shall regard being asked alone as a compliment, 
which I see is Gruter’s view. 

xi. 79. I, 2. 

Ad primum decima lapidem quod venimus hora, 
Arguimur lentae crimine pigritiae. 

‘He means, by a hyperbole, that he has been ten hours 
coming one mile’. Is there any occasion for so startling an 
assumption? May not the host simply have complained that 
though he only lived a mile out of town, Martial was an hour 
behind time ? 

xm. 92. 

Saepe rogare soles qualis sim, Prisce, futurus, 
Si fiam locuples, simque repente potens. 

Quemquam posse putas mores narrare futuros ? 
Dic mihi, si fias tu leo, qualis eris ? 


. ‘Leo: if you were to turn into a lion, you would devour the 
weaker. Possibly I might act like other potentes and tyrannt, 
who do the same to their subjects’. Is not this treating a joke 
too seriously? Does Martial mean more than to mdicule the 
practice of asking what a person would do under such and such 
circumstances which are not his nor likely to be his? 


JOHN CONINGTON. 


ON THE CHINESE SIGNS OF CASE AND NUMBER. 


STUDENTS of the science of language appear to incline to the 
conclusion that of all known languages none is more archaic in 
its forms than Chinese; and that a knowledge of Chinese is 
therefore highly important as contributing by analogy to the 
discovery of the primitive condition of other languages. 

Chinese however presents in its essential characteristics 
obstacles in the way of grammatical observation from which 
Sanskrit, for instance, 1s free. 

Sanskrit reached many centuries ago so organized and ar- 
ticulate a condition, that long before European scholars com- 
menced their investigations, Indian students had brought to 
a high degree of completeness the analysis and classification of 
the phenomena of language which had been familiar to them 
from their childhood. But it is otherwise with Chinese ; its 
constructions, to adopt Prof. Miiller’s comparison, are rather the 
adjustment of blocks in cyclopean masonry, than the clampe or 
the cement with which the more modern builder binds his 
materials. The orthography of his complicated characters—the 
blocks of which the edifice he studies has been reared—and 
their collocation in rhythmical sentences, rather than enquiry 
into the parts of speech or the framing of grammatical rules, 
have been the literary exercise of the philological Chinaman. 

He has observed indeed the flux of language by which 
words have passed from their original office as names of things, 


prefixed to the several words in that 
Dictionary, 


Notre. The orthography of Chinese 


words, except in quotations and in the 
illustrations from the Ningpo Dialect, 
is that of Morrison's Dictionary, Part 
11, lst ed. 

The numerals in brackots are those 


Morrison professed to give the south- 
ern, or Nanking, Mandarin pronuncia- 
tion; and to use letters of the alphabet 
with nearly their English force. 


'EQD EL ANAMIL. 
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linate duty as hinges or pivots of phraseology’. He 
division of words into the ‘living’ (verbs), the ‘dead’ 
d ‘auxiliaries’ (particles of all kinds); or by another 
stinction into the ‘solid’ and the ‘empty’ or nouns 
les. But declension, case, number, tense, &c., are 
ly foreign to China; and there exists, in the proper 
he word no native Grammar of so ancient and s0 
a language. 

r obstacle to correct observation is the wnalphabetic 
of Chinese. Sanskrit spells every shade of varying 
al form. Form and pronunciation become thus 
In Chinese orthography pronunciation’ is nothing; 
1atical form has no adequate written representation. 
sence of native grammars and of any historical system 
c writing, to do for the ‘sinologue’ what the nagars 
iy does for the Sanskrit student and for the student 
nce of language, accounts perhaps for the occasional ° 
of the illustrations drawn from Chinese by English 
3. 

ans, missionaries and others, have it is true published 
ammars. But some of them have aimed only at guid- 
idies of persons in China; and others have apparently 
sed to generalize on inadequate data, and to assimilate 
the usages of more developed languages. Scientific 


8 Dictionary, Pt. 1 vol. i. 
1@ che. 
(Systema Phoneticum) 
the contrary. 
iteresting Article in this 
1, Partii. on ‘the Growth 
nent of Language;’ in 
ample, T’sanjose) maticrs33) 
, rendered by Mr Farrar 
‘imid,’ must mean rather 
rebels’—commonly called 
ired’—‘are formidable.’ 
+ mean ‘timid;’ nor are 
in China ever called 
unkempt’ which is the 
ce of tsan (ch’ang) mau. 
8, of the Essay, highly 


composite phrases, which occur no 
doubt in certain connections for ‘happi- 
ness,’ ‘virtue,’ and the like, are given 
as though they were the regular, if not 
the only, terms for those ideas. 
Whereas ‘happiness’ is commonly ex- 
pressed in writing by the single term 
Suhiaes), and orally by fuh-ke, where 
keiesn) is the ‘breath’ or ‘spirit’ of 
happiness; and ‘virtue,’ in the same 
way by tikes) and tih-ke. And 
lin vase), Lin-kettyeggs), OF lin-shay 9129) etc. 
are preferable substitutes in most in- 
stances for what Mr F. appears to 
regard as the only word for ‘neigh- 
bours,’ kyai-fan-lin-se. 
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philolocists appear sometimes to have yielded still further te 
the ceneralizine tendency, and sometimes to have been mised 
as te the authenticity of the information on which they relied 
And the manifeld svstems of European orthography, from the 
nature of the case, have led persons not skilled in Chinese to 
forset the ideouraphic representation of its words, and to dav 
their conelusions from the similarity or otherwise of group 
of Reman letters. the representatives, by a very arbitrary cur 
vention, of the unspelt Chinese words. 

Chinese is monesvilabie : its different rocables numbering 
less than five hundred. The well-known system of tone 
aeeentus, Premare’, modifies these so as to give an apparatus d 
thirteen or fourteen hundred sounds distinguishable by a pre 
tived and talerably delicate ear. And although even ths 
miinber is inadequate to the purposes of general conversatiol, 
vet the connection of thought and combinations of words d 
siinilar or contrasted meanings serve to discriminate among the 
werds of ike sound, so that whilst the chances of confusion se 
ereater in Chinese than in English, the former ti practice # 
hardly Jess precise than the latter; In which, for example, ¥ 
distinguish without difficulty between hare and hair, betwee 
vir and heir, among the three or four meanings of the wot 
line, and se forth, 

On paper the distinctions are made with perfect accurs 
by qneaus of the multiform ideographic character alluded t 
Wready. But these distinetions are between word and word: 
there as tie distinction of surm between verbs, nouns, and 
adjectives, 

Jn this latter respect English very much resembles Chinex. 
But Enelish still possesses, especially in the verb, some fe® 
tufierions, Using the word in its striet sense, in which it 8 
Inappheable to the corresponding phenomena in Chinese. 
Clinese never possessed Inflextons, though certain words 10 It 
may possilly, as some plulolovists appear to think, be tending 
towards a condition in which they will cease to be words, and, 
Tremaine mere appendages to other words to indicate their 
case, ntuaber, or time, will deserve the name of inflexions. 

The intention of this paper is to exhibit the Chinese usage 
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respect of what in other languages are the genitive case of 
uns and pronouns, and the plural number of pronouns. These 
> the most remarkable of the idioms in which the tendency 
't referred to is seen. It will appear however that the words 
Question are still very far from that degree of degeneracy 
ich belongs to the inflexional syllables of other languages. 

I shall give examples both of the classical Chinese, or 
guage of written composition, and of the colloquial. Under 
: latter head there dre two main subdivisions, the court or 
mdarin colloquial, which possesses some small literature, and 
> provincial dialects’, which have hardly ever been reduced 
writing except by Missionaries, who, sometimes with Chinese 
aracters, sometimes with Roman letters, have printed the 
ew Testament and several other books in two or three of 
ese dialects. 

The mandarin, properly the dialect of the gentry of Peking, 
At said to be current with some variation throughout the 
“ovinces north and west of the river Yang-tsze, is the spoken 
nguage of the whole official class. A mandarin is legally 
1able to hold office in his own province, and hence he naturally 
vandons the local dialect of his home for that which is indis- 
‘nsable whenever his rank brings him into the presence of the 
operor, and which forms a convenient common medium of 
tercourse with every other member of his class, including 
tachés and menial attendants. The provinces just now men- 
ned and the official class everywhere are thus the limits 
thin which mandarin is spoken. The classes unconnected 
th civil office in all other parts of China speak, scholar and 
tizan alike, their own ‘ground-speech,’ the dialect of their 
‘partment, with more or less of refinement, but always with 
joms essentially different from those of the court and the 
ibunals. 
1A very large majority of all the the classical lexicon; and for which 
ords in any colloquial dialect belong new symbols have to be devised or 
so to the literary language, and can existing ones adapted. This has been 
course be written. But in the pro- done for the mandarin in half-a-dozen 
ial varieties there are a few very different popular works, but not for 


omon words, verbs, nouns, and _ the other dialects. 
ticles, which have no place in 
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Of the many hundred provincial or local dialects, that of 
Ningpo has become familiar to me in the course of seven or 
eight years’ residence within the capital city of the department 
of that name. And as its usages differ widely from those o 
the mandarin, it has seemed to me worth the while to plac 
some of the former side by side with those of the latter. 

I. The Genitwe Case of nouns and pronouns is formed 

in Classical Chinese, by the enclitic che...) ; 


in the Mandarin Colloquial, by the enclitic te on 


(9988)? 
teth sor59) 3 
in the Ningpo Colloquial, by the enclitic go (ko,,,,). 
Thus ¢.g. “a lord’s grace” is 
in the Classical, Choo,.5,5, che gan ous) ; 
in the Mandarin, Choo te (or teih) gan; 
in the Ningpo, Chii go eng ; 
where chi and eng are identical with choo and gan. 

Of these enclitics che is a word serving in different com 
texts as a verb (to go to), a pronoun without nom. case (him, 
her, it), and a particle, whose written symbol is analysed by 
Morrison’ after the Chinese lexicographers, thus: “The lower 
stroke (i.e. in the archaic form of the character) represents 
the ground, the middle one the stem of a plant, those on the _ 
side leaves or shoots...from the stem. Hence it is borrowed | 
to denote the possessive case of nouns.” The analysis such # | 
it is may at least suggest the process of thought which led to 
the adoption of che as an enclitic to indicate the ‘genitive. 

In the colloquial dialects this process is harder to conje | 
ture. In the mandarin the older usage is te, a verb and a now — 
(subst. and adj.) as well as an enclitic. As a verb® it meas 
‘to dwell at the foot of a mountain,’ also ‘to arrive at and to 
stop;’ as a substantive, ‘the bottom;’ and as an adjective, ‘low, 
menial.’ Is it possible that te was adopted as the enclitic to 
connect a possessor with his possession, a source with its issue, 
a parent with his offspring, because the radical meaning sug- 
gested the ground or original? Te is still occasionally written; 
but it has been generally superseded in this sense by tesh, a 


1 gub vocejgag)- 3 See Morrison sub voce. 
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quite distinct from te in its Chinese orthography, but 
northern mandarin almost identical in respect of sound. 
imuarity of sound renders it doubtful whether any logical 
it of the adoption of tech as a sign of case is now to be 
Court etiquette’ may at some period have forbidden 
rdinary use of the character te; and then teth may have 
adopted in its place since they were alike in sound, 
oth belonged to the inflected’ class of tones, though 
ire ranged under different subdivisions of that class. The 
ng of teh at any rate does not suggest any probable 
.\ for its selection. ‘Clear, bright, real, true; an illumi- 
target ; an important circumstance;’ are the definitions 
rrison. 
the Ningpo dialect it is equally difficult to trace the 
of the enclitic use of go. It is no doubt ko of the 
naries, which Morrison defines to be ‘a particle that pre- 
a variety of nouns, denoting individuality.’ His examples 
1° go beyond this definition, if they do not shew that the 
is rather an enclitic of numerals and some other words, 
ig to connect them with the nouns they qualify. Its 
raphy in Chinese, which is different according as it is 
of men or things, gives little aid in the investigation ; 
3 indeed it suggests a word of comparatively recent origin, 
ted on purpose to serve as a link between words in the 
er shewn in the examples, and adapted by the two-fold 


wording to Julien yuenissos is each of the four classes p'ing even, 


have been written for heuenjsan) shang rising, kheu departing and jih 
oame of the great Buddhist Pil- entering. 
the 7th century, ever since heuen Only five of these are heard in the 


part of the reigning Emperor's 
I cannot verify this, as the 
3 orthographical Guide for such 
tnot at hand. There is another 
| at any rate of avoiding the 
n of etiquette, viz. by writing 
ith four strokes, instead of five, 
yen; thus omitting one dot. 
e tones in the southern dialects, 
Fuhkien and Kwangtung, are 
viz. an upper and a lower of 


mandarin dialect, that is to say the 
upper and lower p’ing and kheu and 
the upper shang. The jah is merged 
in the shang and kheu classes. 

For literary purposes the whole are 
divided into p'ing and tsih (inflected) 
the latter including the ‘rising,’ ‘ de- 
parting,’ and ‘entering’ classes. 

3 These examples are yih ko jin one 
man, urh ko jin two men, peih ko 
another, met ko each. 
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orthography for use in different cases. If this be so, it ha 
been adopted into the Ningpo dialect, for some unknow: 
reason, as a substitute for the mandarin genitive affix teih, anc 
its use has thus been extended. 

The genitive case is the only one marked by a regular en 
clitic. Even this is sometimes dropped when the connexio! 
of the words is sufficiently clear. The instrumental, dative, al 
lative, and locatwe senses, are all expressed by prepositions’ c 
particles following the noun’*. 

II. The sign of the Plural is almost confined to the pr 
nouns. Only a few nouns used in address are, in the cow 
dialect, treated in this respect like pronouns. 

(1) In the Classical Chinese the plural sign is different fc 
each of the three persons. Thus: 


Singular. Plural. 
Woven or W041 745)» I; Wo-chae, or woo-chae ,4,), Wi 
Urb oisegy» Thou ; Urh-tsa0u (ogy), You. 
E fines) 3 or Pe (as50)? He; E-tdng, or pe-tEng (ga5)9 They. 


Pe-ting is rather ‘he and his associates,’ ‘he and such a: 
he’ (cf. of wept). In this sense tdéng is also used with the pro- 
nouns of the first and second persons; whilst chae and tsaou 
are their proper enclitics for the mere plural. Chae means 
originally ‘class’ or ‘company ;’ and tsaou, ‘meeting,’ ‘order, 
‘class.’ Tding is a word of the same kind as chae and tsaou; 
but, if I am not mistaken, retains its distinctive meaning, and 
docs not degenerate so completely as they do into a mere sign 
of the plural. Its senses are both verbal and substantive; ¢.9. 
‘to compare, to be of the same kind, to wait for,’ and ‘kind or 
quality, class, rank, &c.’ (Morrison), In the Ningpo colloquial 
tang stands for ‘with,’ ‘and,’ like yw in the classical, and ho 
mandarin. | 

(2) In the Mandarin colloquial, the plural for all three 
persons alike is formed by the particle mun,,,.; & compara- 


1 E. gr. in the Classical style,e with, earlier classical style; nor do I recollee! 
yu to, wei for, yew from. an example in a classical book of an} 

2 shang upon, nuy or chung within. 8rd pers. pl. of the pronoun. 

4 E is not used in this sense in the 
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tively modern word compounded of the symbols for ‘man,’ and 
‘gate,’ the latter of which is also pronounced mun. 

According to Morrison the meaning of the word is ‘full’ or 
‘plump.’ But I do not recollect to have met with it anywhere 
except as the sign of the plural. The mandarin pronouns are 
as follows : 

Singular, Wo, I; Neogg)» Thou; Tha’ ,.., He. 
Plural, Wo-mun, We; Ne-mun, Ye; T’ha-mun, They. 

A few nouns such a8 yay,,.9¢), @ father or other venerable 
person ; heung,,.., @ brother; neang,.,,, a lady; are treated 
like pronouns in respect of the plural. Thus Yay-muzn, sirs ; 
* Te goz9)-heung-mun, brothers ; *K00,.,,,-neang-mun, ladies. 

(3) In the Ningpo colloquial the word lah is the sign of 
the plural; thus? 

Singular, Ngé* (= Wo), I; Ng (=? Ne), Thou; Gy: (= Ke), He. 
Plural, Ab lah, We; Ng-lah, Ye; Gyi-lah, They. 

The irregularity of the first person plural may perhaps be 
traced through the dialect of Shaou-shing, a department con- 
terminous with that of Ningpo, its chief city being 80 miles to 
the west of Ningpo. There we find Ngo, I and Ngah-lah (for 
Ngo-lah), we; which, dropping the initial ng, gives the Ningpo 
word ah-lah. 7 

Chay (esos ‘this, and Na cresz)? 
moter subject respectively, are much used in mandarin. Their 
plural is formed by means of the adjective seay,,,.,, ‘small,’ or 
‘few.’ Thus, chay-seay, ‘these,’ na-seay, ‘ those.’ 


‘that,’ for the nearer and re- 


1 T’ha is by Morrison written Ta. The nasal ng without a vowel is not 
He was careless almost as much of found in mandarin. The Ningpo dia- 
aspirates as of tones. lect adopts it frequently, e.g. in place 


* Te is the younger brother, heung of ne thou, woo (ngwoo) five, and yua 
the elder; koo a term of respect, lite- _ fish. 
rally ‘yielding,’ ‘gentle’. Gy represents a consonant between 
3 Here the orthography is that the hard and soft g. The counterpart 
adopted by the Protestant missionaries of Gyi in mandarin pronunciation is 
at Ningpo; Kersigs). 
6=English hi and 
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At Ningpo we use keh, perhaps a corruption of chay, in 
place of both these demonstratives, and form its plural by the 
syllable sing ; keh-sing, ‘these,’ or ‘those.’ Our native scholars 
have adopted for this sing a symbol (9476), which means, ‘a 
star, and also, says Morrison, ‘ dots, single unconnected things.’ 

The plural of nouns is implied rather than expressed by the 
juxtaposition of a numeral or some word implying plurality ; 
such as chung, ‘many,’ soo, ‘some,’ keae, ‘ all,’ &c. 

It has been affirmed that words of class, rank, &c., such as 
PC esr)» “UY 7451)» CANG gggs) ate used as affixes ‘to form the plural 
of nouns,’ so that v. gr. e-pet means ‘foreigners, the plural of 
€ cosa)» ‘2 foreigner.’ Per and tang are in fact so defined by 
Morrison. But to the best of my recollection I have never met 
with a single place in which the proper sense,—class’ or kind, 
—was not preferable as a rendering for pei, tdng, &c., to 
treating them as mere signs of the plural. In the large ma- 
jority of instances all nouns are written alike and without affix’, 
whether they be singular or plural. And when we find a noun 
with the affix in question, it is surely reasonable to enquire 
whether the ordinary sense of the affix will hold before we con- 
clude it to be a mere sign of the plural. 

With regard to keae,,,,., Professor Max Miiller has, I think, 


mistaken the Chinese construction. He says’: ‘man in China 
is gin (jn), kiat (keae) means the whole or totality. This 
added to gin gives gin-hvat which is the plural of man.’ 

To the best of my belief there is no proper ‘ plural of man’ 
in Chinese. But in fact keae ought not to be treated as an 
affix at all; though, as Prémare (pp. 47, 144) rightly says, it 
must be ‘put after’ its noun. Two of Prémare’s examples, one 
from the mandarin the other from the classical part of the 
Notitia, will serve to illustrate the real construction of keae: 


! So that e-pei should mean ‘the And ‘sheep’ (as in English) whether 


class of people called e or ‘barbarian;’ singular or plural is always yerng;y04- 

jin-luy, ‘mankind,’ not simply ‘men’ Yang-luyor yang-che-luy, if it occurred, 

the plural of man; and so forth. would mean the ovine species; not a 
aE. gr. jin meaning ‘man,’ ‘athou- mere plural of yang. 

san‘l men’ is yihisizs)-t’hseenyogg7) jin 3 Lectures on the Science of Lan- 


not yih-t’hseen -jin-keae or jin-pei. gnage. First Series, p. 43. 
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(1) ‘Jin keae yew ping, singuli homines habent morbum ;’ and 
(2) the well-known Confucian aphorism, ‘ Sze hae che nuy keae 
heung te yay, in toto terrarum orbe omnes sumus fratres.’ 
Here ‘ singuli’ and ‘omnes’ of the translator are as much the 
prefix and affix respectively of ‘homines’ and of the clause ‘in 
toto terrarum orbe,’ and as little integral parts of speech, as 
keae is a mere plural affix or has ceased to sustain its part as 
an adjective. 

The interest with which a missionary, whose field of duty 
lies in China, is naturally drawn to the speculations and discus- 
sions of scholars and scientific men when they touch upon 
Chinese is the writer’s excuse for having ventured to contribute 
to this journal. : 
GEORGE E. MOULE. 

Missionary, C.M.8. 


Journal ef Philology. vou. 1. 9 


NOTE ON THE HEBREW ROOT wm. 


THE discussion of this root is important as leading up & WI) 
the great crux of Gen. vi. 3: ‘And the LorD said, My Spint 
shall not always strive with man, for that he also is flesh. 


I, There are many passages in which &/D may be sull- 
ciently rendered by some such general expression as ‘ snare; 
and that, without any attempt to distinguish it from othe 
words (stich as [JB), which might be rendered in certain cas# 
hy the same word ‘snare.’ But it becomes needful in respect 
of certain passages to attempt a more exact definition of the 
meaning of the root &@p* and its derivatives; and this is espe 
cially the case with the passage subjoined :— 


‘Can two walk together, except they be agreed? will a lion 
roar in the forest, when he hath no prey? will a young lion cry 
out of his den, if he have taken nothing? Cana bird fall m 
@ snare upon the earth, where no gin (PID) ts for him! shall 
one take up a snare from the earth, and have taken nothing at 
all?) Shalla trumpet be blown in the city, and the people not 


be afraid? shall there be evil in a city, and a Lord hath not 
done it?’ (Amos i. 8—6). 





The verse italicized suggests (in connexion with its context) 
that the root &p* may refer to the baiting of a trap. The 
prophet is arguing from the necessary correspondence of cause 
and effect:— 

ryno ox nds yom oy bn 
Cun two things go together, except they correspond? 
When an effect is observed we can argue to the occurrence 


of its natural cause; its corresponding cause must go with it. 
When the lion’s growl is heard, we infer that he has taken 
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prey (ver. 4). When the trumpet is blown in the city, we 
know that the city is in danger (ver. 6). The fifth verse con- 
tains a similar argument from the correspondence of cause and 
effect :— | 


mb pee wpe pon me Sy mex Srann 
md) xb snob) nptan tp np moyn 


* Will a bird light upon a trap in the earth, if it has no bait? 
WZi a trap spring up from the ground, when there is no bird 
Ore 2Z to catch?’ 


II. That the root ar does not refer properly to being 
Caught or taken in a trap, may be gathered from its being used 
in this and other places as complementary to a0. Thus, 
TID wpAN (Is. viii, 13, xxviii 13); MIDH2 on sb nw 

(Jer. 1 24); which agrees with the conjecture that wy? means 
to lure, as distinct from +5, to catch. 

This is further borne out by the fact that wid is comple- 
mentary to MBatrap. Thus, prin mad (Jos. xx. 13; Is. 
vu. 15). In Ps Ixix. 22 the idea of a bait is appropriate: 
‘Let their table become a trap (M1) before them; and a snare 
(Pn), when they are at peace.’ In the preceding verse the 
Stupefying WN" is spoken of; and in the verses following, its 
effects: ‘Let their eyes be darkened, &c.’ 


Ill, The word vAD is usually taken to mean a fowler. 
But this involves the use of a passive instead of an active form; 
and that, when there is a form vp, for fowler. In Ps. xci. 3 
itis usual to render warp? MB by, ‘snare of the fowler:’ but 
the meaning, batted (= prepared, or set) trap, seems equally 
appropriate. If wD’ be thus explained it might also not un- 


naturally stand alone, with M understood, ‘and thus signify 
not a fowler but a trap. At first sight Prov. vi. 5 seems to 
require that it should mean a fowler, in accordance with our 
Authorized Version: ‘ Deliver thyself as a roe from the hand 
{of the hunter], and as a bird from the hand of the fowler 
9—2 
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bap “?). But the occurrence of “J* does not imply persona- 
lity; and "I may mean simply out of the power of, or out of. 
It happens moreover that this form of expression occurs in 
connexion with another word for trap, in Ps. exli. 9: M5 "TD 
» Ei’, ‘out of the hands of the trap they have set’ for me’ 

In accordance with this analogy it would seem better to replace 

fowler by trap in Prov. vi. 5, supra. 


IV. The plural of pA occurs in Jer. v. 26, and is there 
again explained of foelers: but, in order to adapt this render- 
ing to the context, It 18 assumed further that WW, instead of 
heing a participle (from Jo? to settle down, subside), is aD 
infinitive of unusual form. Thus Gussetius (quoted by Rosen- 
miller: :— 

‘ Speculatur improbus quisque populi mei uf aucupum quies- 
cere, hoe. ut id aucupes faciunt, quando sedati ac immoti tacit! 
que sedent, expectantes num avis aliqua in retia sese indust 
nolentes cas inde avertere strepitu.’ 

Assuming the general accuracy of this explanation ¥é 
may yet demur to the actual translation to the words “” 
pep Je". as involving, (1) the use of the passive form a) 
for an active; and (2) the use of the participle Ww for an inf 
nitive. This latter would seem to mean a croucher, i.e. a fowlet 
in the act of crouching down (as described by Gussetius) and 
watching lis traps. Jn default of a better word we may rendet 
it broadly by fowler. The word perp. may be taken, as above, 
In the sense traps; and that, in connexion with “"" as its 
governing verb; seeing that MY may be followed by an acct 
sative, as in pspnty NY (Job xxxv. 5); INYN Ppa (Numb. 
xxiii. 9). The ineaning of the clause from Jer. v. 26 would 
thus be that they wateh as a fowler WATCHES HIS TRAPS, This 
gives the same gencral result as that which is commonly 
adopted, while yet avoiding the introduction of grammatical 
anomalies. 


1 Or, butted. Compare v. 4, ‘and let me not eat of their daintics.’ 
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¥. In the passage 1 Sam. xviii. 21 the meaning lure or 
decoy suits WPAD better than that of trap. Michal is there 
pat forward as a bait to draw David into the hands of the 
Philistines, who are the trap: ‘And Saul said, I will give him 
her, that she may be a snare (@PXD) to him, and that the hand 
of the Philistines may be against him.’ The word is applied 
m Ex, xxiii. 33 to the enticement of idolatry; and in Deut. vii. 
25 to that of ‘the gold or silver that is on them.’ Compare 
Ex. xxiv. 12, Deut. vii. 16, Jud. ii. 3, viii. 27. In Prov. xx. 25 
the similitude of a bait swallowed thoughtlessly seems to be 
wed. This is suggested with sufficient clearness by the Autho- 
rized Version: ‘It is as a snare to the man who devoureth that 
Which is holy, and after vows to make enquiry.’ In Prov. xxii. 
25 the expression epi np", and get (lit. take) a snare,’ is 
wed, Here the idea of taking a BAIT, with the implied conse- 
quences, is appropriate: but if Bid meant properly a snare 
or trap, without reference to the bait, the expression would 
heed further explanation. 


VI. Thus far an attempt has been made to shew that the 
Meaning bait is specially appropriate in certain passages for 
derivatives of &/p*. In others the same derivatives might of 
Course be used more directly of the trap itself. But it may be 
Well to state that the former meaning is not here assumed to 
be of necessity primary. The first reference might be to the 
arrangement of the trap in the vicinity of the bait; to the 
tpring perhaps. Thus &%)', the root of Bi, might be cognate 
with BY, the root of NYP, a bow, to which indeed iW? (Is. 
cxix. 20) is referred. The primary reference in nop might be 
(1) to its shape, or (2) to its tension. But, in either case, ‘a 
snare, having for its spring a bent or bowed twig, might be 
derived from a root cognate with nw, a bow. Be this as it 
may, it seems that the meaning bait is suitable to MOD in 
certain contexts, and might be said to be required in Amos 
Ul, od. 
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VIL The suppxed infinitive wv in Jer. v. 26 is referred 
t bw Gesenius in connemen with his rendering of B33 (Gen. 
vi. 3. of which in fact it is the main support. 

Roewenmiller (ed 1$21 quotes with apparent approbation 
the grammatical blunder of J. F. Bernd, who makes ab ge] an 
infinitive piel, with prefix and affix, from M38. Thus (the re- 
frence being to the Rabbinic rendering adopted in the English 
Bible, :-— 

‘Pluribus refutavit illam de voce B3%3 sententiam J. F 


Berna in peculiar de hoc vocabulo ejusque significatu Ezercitat 
crit. philul. Hal 1732. 4., docuitque referendum ease ad radicem 


st? errurit, ita ut pia sit Infinitivus Pihel cum Prefixo et 
Atfixo, et cum verbis J NM vertendum: dum errare a 
facit caro. 

Gesenius, who notices the error of Bernd, assumes an inf- 
nitive oY, from 15%, and renders, ‘propter lapsum, s. delta 
eorum.’ But this is inappropriate to the context, seeing that 
the singular, ‘he is flesh,’ follows immediately; and it would 


thus be open to serious objection, even if it were granted hat 
XY was an infinitive. We may conclude then with First, lex- 
B.V. pity (without adopting his own unsound conjecture): ‘t™® 
construction that it is an infinitive 2% with suffix D- is uns 3 
able, because of the following NM.’ 


CHARLES TAYLOR 








ON A SUPPOSED FINANCIAL OPERATION OF 
JULIUS CASAR’S. 


THERE is a stroke of finance described in the following 
Passage : 
SuETONIUS, de vita Divi Julit, cap. 42. ed. Teubner. 


De pecuniis mutuis, disjecta novarum tabularum exspecta- 
tione, quz crebro movebatur, decrevit tandem, ut debitores 
creditoribus satis facerent per zstimationem possessionum, 
quanti quasque ante civile bellum comparassent, deducto sum- 
™mz zris alieni, sl quid usure nomine numeratum aut per- 
scriptum fuisset ; qua condicione quarta pars fere crediti de- 
peribat. 

This passage is thus interpreted by Mommsen, Book v. 
Chap. 11: 

| “Two important concessions were made to the debtors and 
that as early as 705. First, the interest in arrear was struck 
off, and that which was paid was deducted from the capital. 
Secondly, the creditor was compelled to accept the moveable 
and immoveable property of the debtor in lieu of payment at 
the estimated value which his effects had before the civil war 
4Md the general depreciation which it had occasioned. The 
latter enactment was not unreasonable ; if the creditor was to 
looked on de facto as the owner of the property of his 
debtor to the amount of the sum due to him, it was doubtless 
P©oper that he should bear his share in the general depreciation 
of the property.” There is nothing perhaps very astonishing 
"Tx Coeesar’s being praised for that application of the sponge 
to debts, which when recommended by an American President 
‘8 treated as a freak of craziness. To deduct from the capital 
Sam owed by the debtor all that he has ever paid as interest is 
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rely a duwnright act of spciation. But the forced valuation 
wlothe property i: less defensibic: it is mot a crime, but an 
aheurdew, OW evirse It is trae that. if the creditor became 
the owner of bis dettors lands and houses on the ground of an 
ako Wiedzal ins ivenev, he must be content with what they 
wil fetch in the market: but no monev-lender could be so silly 
is ty ackn owed that he had received tea thousand pounds 
verth of lamd as e@juival-ent to s> much money lent merely 
leeause: the land furmerls was worth that sum. And as to it 
leing fair that the money-lender should share in the general 
J ses sustained by depreciation, this is as absurd as it is immoral. 
He hid lent his miemev on a contract: if he released his 
cebtor from the coutract it was but charity : if circumstances 
tithe it iapeossibl: for the eontract to be fultilled, it was neces- 
sitwi: the interference of a third party could give it no show of 
equity. Such interfereuce must have been plainly and abso 
bitely unfair. It is conceivable that Czesar did thus interfere; 
hut it is net to be endured that be should be praised for it as if 
he had done a statesinanlike thing. But what is this “general 
depreciation"? If money was hoarded frum a sense of inse- 
cirity, land was depreciated ; that is, it would fetch less money. 
aut money was nut depreciated. The claims of money-lenders 
were not depreciated. They had a legal night to enforce these 
claims. If, in enforcing these claims, they took men’s lands, 
they were not necessarily losers: they suffered perhaps a tem- 
porary inconvenience, but if they held on, they must have been 
in a very short tiine gainers. For they tovuk land when it was 
to be had cheap: they had only to wait till Cwsar had finished 
his wars, and then they could recoup themselves by the en- 
anced value of land, arising from the restoration of order and 

PCCULLY. 
tut did they take the land at all? I doubt it. The pas- 


sige Which Suetonims must have had before him when he made 
his statement is this : 


His rebus confectis, cum fides tota Italia esset ancustior, 
neque credita: pecunke solverentur, constituit, ut arbitri daren- 
tur: per cus fierent wstimationes possessionum et rerum, quanti 
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queque earum ante bellum fuissent, atque ew creditoribus 
traderentur. Hoc et ad timorem novarum tabularum tollen- 
dum minuendumque qui fere.bella et civiles dissensiones sequi 
consuevit, et ad debitorum tuendam existimationem esse aptis- 
simum existimavit. 

De bello civili, Lib. 11. cap. 1. ed. Hotoman. 


It seems to have been assumed by the historians that ew 
means possessiones. The property itself was delivered to the 
creditors, according to Mommsen. If so, what need of valuers 
farbitri)? “It was Cesar” (says Mommsen, Iv. 11, p. 528, 
Dickson's translation) “who first gave an insolvent the right— 
on which our modern bankruptcy regulations are based—of 
formally ceding his estate to his creditors, whether tt might 
suffice to satisfy them or not.” Then what need of a comparison 
of the estate’s former value and its actual value? If the trans- 
action was like our foreclosing on a mortgage, the creditor must 
have taken the property at its actual market-price, and the 
appointment of appraisers must have been futile. 

But suppose we consider ew to refer not to possessionum but 
to estimationes. Suppose the appraisers handed in certificates, 
based upon their judgment as experts and on the evidence of 

herghbours, declaring what had been the reputed value of the 
estates in quiet times. This would in the simplest way calm 
te uneasiness of the monied men; for it would satisfy them 
th ext their debtors were really substantially solvent, requiring 
om T-y a little time for things to come round. 

Cesar’s economical policy on this occasion has been com- 
p&w-ed by writers generally, and by Mr F. Newman in particular 
(im ‘his Lectures on political economy), to the policy of Tiberius 
at the time of the commercial crisis or tightness of the money- 

Warket described, obscurely but instructively, by Tacitus, 
Amnals, Lib. vi. cap. 17. 
This is a case of indebted landholders, and they are saved 
{rom a sale of their lands, which at the actual low price, 
caused by the abundant supply or “glut,” would have been 
yuinous to them. They are saved, not by a ridiculous edict 
ordering the creditors to take lands at their former value, but 
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by a government loan on easy terms, which like our relaxatic 
or promised relaxation of restrictions on paper currency (184% 
restores monetary confidence, and enables debtors to esca; 
the sale of depreciated property. 

Thus to restore confidence is the duty, when it is possibl 
of a government. And it is this which I conceive Julius Ces: 
to have done by appointing valuers of estates. But, if scholar 
can prove that he did something more than this, I can only sa 
in answer, that I protest against his being praised for doin, 
what Mommsen says he did. 

It is very far from incredible that Julius Ceesar was a worse 
political economist and a worse lawyer than Tiberius. What 
concerns us is that our young men should not be taught m 
Roman history doctrines of economy and law which would be 
condemned in English history. 


WILLIAM JOHNSON. 


ROMANS YV. 12. 


making any remark myself on this passage I will 
ite the explanations given by some of the chief com- 
rs; from which it will appear that, not having a clear 
asion of its meaning themselves, they were unable to 
t it in a clear light to their readers: and their dis- 
nt will perhaps justify further investigation. I pass by 
partly because his opinions are only expressed in a 
ersion, and partly because I am ready to say with 
Non facile est intelligere quid senserit (Critici sacri 


sostom writes thus: ads ovv elondOev 6 Oavatos Kal 
:; Sia rH apaprias Tod évds. Ti dé dot ef @ Tavres 
; €xelvou TecovTos, Kal of pn) payovres aro Tod EvAov 
vy €E éxelvou wavres Ovnroi dypt yap vopouv apaptia nv 
oopnm, auapria 5é ove édXoyelras, yr) SvTOS vomou...... 
4 ovK aut? 7 apaptia n THS TOD vopou TapaBacews, Gd’ 
ts Tov Adda tapaxons, avty) nv 7 Tayta AvpaLvopern. 
”) Tovrou atrodekis; Td Kal mpd Tov vouou mayTas 
KebD. 

doret says, Aéyet 6 arréotoNos Sts, ToD "Addy spaprn- 
t Oynrod dia THY aGpaprtiay yeyevnpévou, éxydpyoev eis Td 
orepa. eis tmavtas yap avOpwrous dindOev 6 Oavaros, 
wres Hpaprov’ ov yap Sia THy Tov mpoTratopos apaptiap, 
t rap oixelay Exacros Séyeras Tod Oavarou Tov Spov. 
menius has dyes judpropeyv Kata Thy Gpoiwaty avrod. 
tous 5¢ éva GvOpwroyv auaptwrovs xal Oyntovs yeyern- 
eb CCyAwoapev avTod THY Tapaxony. 

yphylact states the argument thus: 5s’ vos avOparrov Tod 
onrOev eis Tov KOcpov 7 apaptia, Snraby Kal o Oavatos* 
t évds avnptOncay avOparrov rou Xpiorov. 
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ti 5é eos TO ep @ TavTes Npaptov; ToT Eat eni TH 
"Ada waves paptov. jeadvtos yap éxeivou, cal oi un payovres 
ato tov EUNov yeyovaow é& éxelvou Ovntol, ws dv Kal avrot 
mtaicavtes, Sidte éxeivos ertacev....cxotrov eyes Sei-as Sts wai 
of 1 dayovtes amo Tov EvAou pndé ayapravorres dpoiws TH 
"Adap opas Sia thy éxeivou apaptiay ws xal avtoi apaptovTes 
éXoyifovro Kai améOvnoxov...6 twadaos "Addu maytas vrobdixoy 
€TOINTE TH Oixel@ TTAicpaTL KAiTOL Kal My TraicayTas. 

Augustine seems to have hesitated whether to understand 
the Latin version in quo to mean tn quo peccato (Erasmus in 
Critici sacri); or in quo homine, according to Origen’s notion 
that, when Adam transgressed, all mankind were in his loins: 
thus he writes, Restat ut in illo primo homine peccasse omnes 
intelligantur, quia in illo fuerunt omnes, quando ille peccavit 
(cited by Tischendorf). In the one case €¢’ @ would have been 
év 7, scil. duaptia, in the other év @. 

Erasmus himself writes (Critici sacri): Constat sermo- 
nem non carere tropologia, quam si excludimus, plurima 
consequuntur absurda. Again, Constat totam hanc Pauli 
disputationem esse plenam obscuritatibus, quemadmodum vere 
praefatur Origenes. Constat multa non sine tropo dici. 

Grotius (ibid.) says, Frequens est perwvupia Hebraeis dicere 
peccatum pro poena et peccare pro poenam subire, unde ¢ 
procedente longius figura per peradnyriv peccare dicuntur qu 
malum aliquod etiam sine culpa ferunt. Gen. xxxi 5; 
Job vi. 24: ép’ @ (in quo) hic est per quem, quomodo eémi cum 
dativo sumitur Luc. v. 5; Act. iii. 16; 1 Cor. viii 11. Then b 
quotes Chrysostom, éxeivou mecovtos...Avnroi, as above. 

Whitby (on vv. 12 and 19) follows Grotius and insists thst 
tn whom must be the correct version of é¢’ 6, because 
version fur that induces a contradiction. 

In confirmation of this he cites 1 Cor. xv. 22; but there 
is not éml rm ‘Adau but év ro "Aday. 

Locke adopts the interpretation by Metonymy and pet 


e 


phrases éf’ @ wavres jyaptov ‘for that all Adam’s postent] 





thereby became mortal.’ | 
Not being satisfied with any of these interpretations, yo § 
without the slightest suspicion of any error in the tert, ! 


ROMANS V. 12. 14I 


esolved to try to unravel the perplexity by allowing to each 
rord its natural signification. ép @ I rendered indifferently 
ccording to the Versions before the year 1611, insomuch aa, 
r, according to our version from that date, for that. dype 
dpov in ver. 13, I understood with Grotius to mean ‘ante legem 
fosis, quae gravibus facinoribus poenam ascribit mortem,’ as 
éypit Moicéws in the next verse; not with Origen and 
.ugustine ‘usque ad finem legis Mosaicae’ (Critici sacri). 
hen, noting that yap in ver. 13 was ushering in a reason, I 
bserved that the reason was repugnant to éf' @ mavres fpuap- 
xv, but confirmatory of the earlier part of the statement in ver. 
2. Thus it appeared that é¢’ @ aravtes jpaprov, while seeming 
» confirm what preceded, was both contradicting it and verse 
7, and intercepting a good reason for it immediately following. 
Then I observed that, although ver. 13 lent no support to éd’ 
qavres Tuaptov, yet conversely éf’ @ tayres Taptov was & 
srroboration of dyps vouov duaptia hv év Koop, one indeed 
hich the Apostle might have used, (though with a little 
2triment to the sequence of his argument) had he not already 
ed it twice in iii. 9 and 23. These reflexions led me to the 
nclusion that é¢’ 6 wavres juaptoy was a marginal gloss on 
‘pt...xoope, taken from iii. 23, and that this is the answer to 
given to Chrysostom’s query echoed by Theophylact. 

Here I must acknowledge that the MSS exhibit no varia- 

1 and that I have nowhere met with any expression of doubt 
o the correctness of the text: but I know that Bentley did 
believe that the MSS could supply correction of all errors; 
Valckenaer (Scholae in 1 Cor. xv. 29) says, “In omnibus 

! antiquis mendae remanserunt antiquiores codicibus, 

is adeoque sanandis nulla datur medicina, aut in ingenio 

da est;’’ and that Porson says on Mark vii. 6, “The 

ribers of the Greek MSS have in other places been very 

to stuff out the text with the same sentence:” of which 

23 examples (Letters to Travis, p. 166). I must add one. 

‘eral MSS the first verse in chap. vill. of this same 

contains a line taken from the fourth verse of the same 

In consequence our Version has it in both verses. 


GILBERT AINSLIE. 


PROPERTIUS III (II) 34 61—84. 


PROPERTIUS gives his opinion of Virgil’s different works m 
these beautiful and very interesting verses; but as they now 
stand, there is much difficulty and obscurity in them. In the 
first place the way in which the poet passes to and fro from the 
third to the second person, and then from the second to the 
third, then back again to the second, and still once more to the 
third in addressing Virgil, is intolerably harsh even for him. 
And in the next place, after asserting in vv. 77—80 that the 
georgics are as perfect a poem as Apollo himself could compose, 
it is quite ludicrous to go on to say that yet this poem will no 
be unwelcome to any reader, whether new to love or not. Why, 
what more in the world would a reader have, and what have the 
georgics to do with teaching love? Much of the obscurity and 
absurdity vanishes at once by a simple transposition, made by 
Prof. O. Ribbeck in a Kiel program which the writer courteously 
sent me about a year ago. In vv. 67—76 ‘Tu canis umbroi— 
Hamadryadas’, the poet speaks of the eclogues : then in 77-8) 
‘Tu canis—articulis’ of the georgics, having first of all extolled 
the coming Aeneid: Ribbeck simply puts the four verses col 
cerning the georgics before the ten which treat of the eclogues 
vastly to the benefit of the whole passage ; the transposition too8 
easily accounted for by the same words ‘Tu canis’ commencing 
each of these sections. So far then all is in order: aftet 
saying in v. 75 that Tityrus is now resting wearied with his 
oaten pipe, yet is he praised by the kindly wood-nymphs, in 
v. 81 he thus proceeds: ‘yet these eclogues such as they are 
will be welcome to every reader, whether new to love or not’. 
But then follow two difficult verses which stand thus in the 

manuscripts : 


Nec minor hic animis aut sim minor ore canorus 
Anseris indocto carmine cessit olor. 
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tions rightly give st for sim, the m having come from 
Ribbeck’s transposition throws some light on these 
o; but I have never seen any explanation of them, as 
and, in the least satisfactory to my mind: Lachmann in 
t and large edition transposes and alters them to very 
urpose: most editors read his for hic, but with small 
and Mr Paley makes ‘cessit carmine’=cessit carmini, 
ing several other ablatives in Propertius. But neither 
tius nor any Latin writer to my knowledge has an abla- 
ally like this which I should look upon as portentous. 
ars to me that the omission of a single letter will make 
r: for ‘ Anseris’ I read ‘ Anseri’, which the scribes would 
een sure to alter for metrical reasons: thus in Juvenal 
Jahn and Mayor seem rightly to follow Lachmann in 
** Arbor! incertae’ for ‘ Arboris’ of Mss.; and in Lucre- 
[ 743 ‘Remigi oblitae’ is changed by the scribes to 
zio ob.’: comp. Virgil’s ‘Insulae Ionio’, Catullus’ ‘lectuld 
li’, Ennius’ ‘ Scipid invicte’, and the like. The sense 
ill be: And not lower here (hic i.e. in the eclogues) in 
or, if somewhat lower in expression (minor ore), yet here 
‘tuneful swan has not by an unskilled song yielded the 
o Anser (the goose): an allusion, as all have seen, to 
3 own ‘argutos inter strepere anser olores’. 
vould here add that as the best Ms. N omits the end 
3 ‘minor ore canorus’, so above it has lost the conclusion 
corrupt v. 53, which in other Mss. is given thus ‘Nec si 
tygias aliquid restaverit undas’ or ‘restabit erumnas’: 
' ‘arbiter undas’ I believe to be right ; but ‘aliquis sedet’ 
net’ is not probable: I would read ‘Nec si post Stygias 
rest (=re est) arbiter undas’: comp. Propertius’ own 
aliquid manes: Ietum non omnia finit’; Ovid’s ‘Aut 
nomen deus est’, and similar expressions. 


H, A. J. MUNRO. 


VIRGIL AND SENECA, ETC. 


ONE cannot read the tragedies of Seneca without feeling in 
every page how thoroughly the writer's mind was saturated 
with Virgil and the odes of Horace. As the great contemporary 
grammarians and commentators have perished, he might be 
looked upon as after Ovid one of the oldest extant illustrators 
of Virgil. Born apparently not more than ten or fifteen years 
after the poet’s death, he must have been brought up among 
those who were best acquainted with him and his editors, and 
who would have preserved the first and freshest traditions as to 
the meaning of obscure passages; for his father was not many 
years younger than the poet himself and dwelt in the very focus 
of the intensest literary life of Rome. 

Aeneid VI 545, Deiphobus says to the impatient Sibyl, ‘Dir 
cedam, explebo numerum reddarque tenebris’: Conington pre- 
fers one of Servius’ explanations, ‘I will fill up the number of 
the shades by rejoining them’; but says that the meaning 3s 
not yet placed beyond doubt. Though he quotes I see a line 
from Seneca after Forbiger, I will cite the whole passage, be- 
cause it appears to me to prove that Seneca thus understood 
Virgil: Phaedra (Hippol.) 1158 ‘ Pallas Actaeae venerands 
genti, Quod tuus caelum superosque Theseus Spectat et fugit 
Stygias paludes, Casta nil debes patruo rapaci: Constat inferno 
numerus tyranno’. As Theseus was fated to return to the light, 
‘the nether tyrant has his tale complete’, ‘numerus expletur’, 
nothing is due to him. 

Vas. 743 744 of the same book are even more obscure, form- 
ing as they do a strange parenthesis in the midst of an other- 
wise continuous description ; but I here speak only of ‘Quisque 
suos patimur manis’, which I am convinced means simply ‘we 
put on, bear the burden, each one of us good or bad, of his own 
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manes, or garb of death’, ie. the shadowy semblance of one’s 
living self which the dead spirit was supposed to assume at the 
funeral pile or elsewhere. This is illustrated by the old picture 
in the Vatican Virgil, and, as I think, by Seneca ibid. 1226 
‘ Donator atrae lucis, Aleide, tuum Diti remitte munus, ereptos 
mihi Restitue manes. impius frustra invoco Mortem relictam’. 

Aen. I! 12 ‘animus meminisse horret luctuque refugit’: the 
perfect is illustrated by the Herc. Furens 1199 ‘ Miserere, 
genitor, supplices tendo manus: Quid hoc? manus refugit : hic 
errat scelus’; and perhaps by Hor. epist. 11 2 170 ‘Sed vocat 
usque suum, qua populus adsita certis Limitibus vicina refugit 
iurgia’, I think I have observed similar uses of fugit and 
suffiigrt. 

Seneca’s prose as weil is full of allusions to Virgil’s language: 
epist. 74 29 ‘aeque magna est [virtus], etiamsi in se recessit 
undique exclusa’ has a reference to georg. IV 147 ‘spatiis ex- 
clusus iniquis’, and shews that exclusus = inclusus, and some- 
thing more: ‘shut up within narrow limits and prevented from 
expanding myself freely’. 

Ovid would be an older interpreter than Seneca: in georg. 
111 232 we have the obscure expression ‘irasciin cornua’. Con- 
ington comes to the conclusion that it may perhaps virtually = 
‘irasci cornibus’. Aen. x 725 ‘surgentem in cornua cervum’ 18 
also not very clear: Heyne thinks it means ‘surgere, eminere, 
erigere se cornibus’, but has more of évapyeias. From the more 
precise expression in the Metamorphoses x 538 ‘Aut pronos 
lepores aut celsum in cornua cervum’, Ovid too would seem 
thus to have understood Virgil: ‘high-raised by their horns’ or 

‘towards, in the direction of their horns’. 

Ecl. 11 16 ‘Quid domini faciant, audent cum talia fures ?’ 
seems to be a reminiscence of Catullus 66 47 ‘Quid facient 
crines, cum ferro talia cedant?’: Virgil has the more poetical 
indicative in the second clause, while Catullus employs the 
more usual subjunctive. Perhaps the same love of variety has 
induced him to put factant for Catullus’ facient; but the mani- 
fest echo of the ars II 655 ‘Quid sapiens faciet, stultus cum 
mounere gaudet ?’ would dispose one to infer that Ovid found or 
fancied he had found factent in his Virgil. 

Journal of Philology. vou. 10 
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One other passage I will seek to illustrate from writers 
the same or the next generation: Georg. IV 372 ‘ Eridanus, q 
non alius per pinguia culta In mare purpureum violentior efft 
amnis’. In another place he calls it ‘fluviorum rex’, by whi 
he would seem to denote its size. As it is far the greatest riv 
in Italy, patriotism would induce the people, while their ge 
graphical notions were limited, to think it therefore one of t 
largest and swiftest rivers in the world: indeed Strabo in hisd 
prose says it is the greatest river in Europe next to the Danul 
As to its rapidity, I see from Conington that opinions are mu 
divided : it has, I can testify from crossing it more than once 
boats, a very powerful current; but last September on: got 
over it near Ferrara by the railway-bridge, a young friend a1 
I, looking by the way over different sides of the bridge, can 
to somewhat different conclusions; he pooh-poohing its rapidi 
and being certainly a far acuter observer than I am. But |! 
us hear Livy: xxi 43 4 he puts into Hannibal's mouth tl 
words, ‘circa Padus amnis, maior ac violentior Rhodano’: the 
words are supposed to be spoken only a few weeks after Hann 
bal had crossed the Rhone where it was six times as great : 
the Po at any point which he could possibly have seen, an 
certainly one of the very swiftest of large rivers. After this ¥ 
need not feel surprised at Virgil’s hyperbole, who like his ‘co 
terraneus’ Livy would feel a local pride in the great Cisalpin 
stream : just think how Pope and other patriots speak of ot 
respectable but not gigantic Thames. At the same time edital 
seem not to attend enough to the way in which Virgil limi 
his statement: ‘In mare—effluit’: in this perhaps is containe 
the gist of his expression ; which then might be illustrated b 
the oldest extant Italian geographer Pomponius Mela who sa' 
(11 63) ‘inde tam citus prosilit [Padus', ut discussis fluctibt 
diu qualem emisit undam agat, suumque etiam in mari alveu 
servet’. I have never seen its mouths, and am unable to say 
this description applies at the present day. 


H. A. J. MUNRO. 


ON avapety AND évaiper, ‘TO SLAY.’ 


THE meaning of both these words in the above sense is 
familiar to most; the origin of that meaning however is rather 
obscure, and the investigation of it leads to some curious 
results. " 

That aipéw and aipw are forms of the same word cannot be 
doubted. ‘To remove by lifting’’ is the primary idea of both. 
The root contained the lost F (compare aeipw), which accounts 
for the aspirate in aipéw, and the double form has the analogy 
of xiw, xicw, Kvéw, Kunow, alvw and aivéw, xipw and xupéw, 
papripozas and paprupéw, and many other words. The former 
compound is more readily explained than the other. It was 
a euphemism, and signified generally, ‘to make away with.’ It 
was a very old notion that when a person was lost, or had dis- 
appeared from sight, he had been caught up into heaven, or 
carried away by a tornado. Hence such notions arose as that 
of the Sphinx and the Harpies, and the idea is very clearly 
seen in such passages as Od. I. 241, 


viv 5é pw axreuds aprrucay avnpeipayto, 
with which compare xx. 77, and ib. 66, 
ws 8 bre Ilavdapéov xovpas avédovro OvedXau. 
So also IL. v1. 345, 
ws ys oder tate Te, bre pe Tpw@rov Téxe NTN, 
olyesOa: trpodépovea xaxn avéworo Ovedda. 


Hence too arose the beautiful legend of Boreas carrying off 

Orithyia, Plat. Phedr. p. 229 c, galny dv avrjv mvedpua Bopéov 

Kata ToY TANCloy TeTpSY adv Dappaxelg Traifovcay doa Kai 

obra &) redevricacay reyOijvar vd tod Bopéov avaprractov 

1 So IL xxm. 786, dé0\ca 8’ Io’ ave- prizes,’ and hence the Attic use of 

Xéeres, ‘lifting and carrying off equal alpe for ¢épe, Soph. Aj. 545, Ar. Pac. 1. 
10—2 
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‘sérar. Fromothis neti -n of sudden and mysterious removal 
a teat Was sald arorig@as ot araptacros yeyorérva: oF arr, 
eteta asin Ten. Mii p. S55. éy2 per yap tows Ecewoupnpr, 
eas a \NOS SiSae: Wit = \oyor wai cucodartiay, Kai ovK arnp- 
wasea.. ai Heh p Sas fin. ws Géon ef tes uspicbeis i709 
cor-ou Cuans diol tryed Kai 7 ciweTd, TovToy eEopiotoy avn- 
pista, cae prylaa? Taoel ras. Le. ‘to be caught up and carned 
lev nd the coufiues aud there put to death, and not to be 
alhewed tereturn Ht. to be alluwed te pass in} even for burial.’ 
Tits last peossarze is interesting as illustrating the transitional 
beating Ietween the eld Epie and the common Attic. Hesy- 
chiis. avaiperns. Sovevtys. avaipr, doverw. aretrev, ehovevoe. 
cCre\e@: dorevow. It is unnecessary to give examples from the 
classe writers, the use being a common one, 

Our term ‘to make away with’ is therefore an exact equi- 
valent to acatperr. Both phrases are intended to avoid the 
sok to the feelings which would be caused by more plainly 
svcesting a vVieleut end. So the Greeks use ddarros and 
agai iOrniat of one lust at sea. 

Still more commen and ‘as I should have expected before 
knowing the fact, but after investigating the word) more epic is 
eraivey. Thus, Il. XXIV. 243, 

pmtepo yap paddov ‘Ayatoiow bn éveobe 

Ketvou TeOrnaTos evapeyer. 
Ibid. XX1. 455, 

ToL BedAtEpuv €ote Kat ovpea Oijpas evaiperv. 
In the middle voice, Il Xvi 92, Tpwas évatpopzevos. Hesych. 
cvaiper’ avatpel, Oe pet.—évaipe dvere, hoveve, oxUAEVE.—<€vai- 
pew Ta aura. 

Now a remarkable fact here presents itself; the active aorist 
of eraipea is not évyjpa but jvapor, and yet the medial aorist 
is evypazo, regularly inflected as from atpozat Hom. IL. v. 43, 

"Icopevevs & apa Paiotov éynpato, Mnovos viov. 

The common epic word for ‘spoils’ is évapa, often associated 
with the epithet Bporoev7a, ‘gory.’ It becomes a question then 
Whether évapa is from é€vaipew, or conversely, as others think, 
evaipew from évapa. (See Buttmann, Lexil. p. 119, in v. avnvo- 
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Gev, who is evidently much perplexed by évaipew regarded as 
@ compound, and hazards the very improbable suggestion’ that 
it comes from évepot, and means ‘to send to the infernal 
regions.’) It seems more correct to say that évapa is from the 
same root as évaipw, and that the secondary verb evapifery is 
formed directly from évapa. Properly, evapitew is ‘to play the 
évapis, or spoiler. That the "Evapées of Herod. 1. 105 is really 
a Greek name, meaning ‘spoilers, and not a Scythian word 
(though, of course, the root may be the same in both lan- 
guages), is clear from the context itself. But what must we 
say of the év, which Buttmann thinks “perfectly inexplicable” 
(Lexil. zbid.)? I cannot doubt that ‘to lift on a spear’s point’ 
—as a gory head, a slaughtered infant, or a‘mangled limb—was 
the original sense. This is at once perfectly consistent with 
the savage customs of primitive man, and gives a direct and 
easy transition to the sense of ‘spoils,’ since a skull, a scalp, or 
a skin of an enemy would always be regarded in this light. It 
was therefore a war-word in times the most remote and un- 
civilized. 

Such an explanation would suggest a new and very empha- 
tic sense to such verses as I]. x1II. 483, 


Os pada Kaptepos ets payn ev paras evaipey. 


The lifting a corpse on a spear would be an act of great strength, 
but by no means an impossible feat. 

As for the aorist 7vapov it seems formed (like nudiet, nu- 
acoyev in later Greek) by prefixing the augment to the prepo- 
sition, regarded as an integral part of the word. The metrical 
convenience of such a form, which embodies the short ap of 
the root’, would sufficiently account for its taking the place of 


1 He remarks however that xaGai- 
pew, ‘to purify,’ is from xa@apds, not 
compounded of xard. 

3 The root seems to have been aFp 
=afep, aFop. Compare dop, ‘a sword,’ 
waphopos, tépIn, dwpro, doprip, with 
deipw. The shortened root dp in éva- 
pey would result from the total eva- 


nescence of the F, a fact not without 
analogies even in the more archaic 
language. The aorist of alpéw, drei», 
may be explained by the § being con- 
vertible into \, as Aelptow is lilium, &c. 
In the Homeric yé&ro the X is again 
changed into » (as 4vGe for 7c), and 
the initial F into +7. 
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the more regular active évjpa, while éynpato is more convenient 
than jvapero. Or it may result from a mere interchange of the 
long and short syllables. 

As an appendix to these remarks I may briefly add that 
avatpetv, in the well-known seuse of ‘giving an oracular answer, 
as avettkev 7 IIv@ia, Herod. 1. 13, seems to refer to the raising 
up from the regions below the responses which the spirits in 
Hades were thought capable of giving. 


F. A. PALEY. 


ON THE WORD aédcpas, ‘ ADAMANT,’ 


NEITHER the ancient nor the modern lexicographers appeaf 

to have had any clear idea of the meaning of this word. 
Indeed, the vagueness of the expression is seen by its use eveD 
in early poets. Like our term adamant, which is a mere\] 
poetical and non-existent thing, it was supposed to be soms® 
very hard material; steel, or iron, or some sort of stone, & 
even the diamond, were taken as possible representatives of 
Thus, in the Prometheus’, we find mention of “adamantis=— 
chains ;” Pindar® gives to Jason an “adamantine plough ;” b * 
this was a secondary and merely poetic sense, like the “ad © 
mantini clavi” of Horace*. Hesychius has dSduas* yévos oi OT 
pov. In another gloss, dyvepwv, debs, aOauBis, icyvp > 
xat 6 déGos. Liddell and Scott's Lexicon gives as the meanimnS 
“the hardest metal, probably steel.” But none of these giv 
the true and original meaning, about which there can be nr? 
doubt. "Adauzas meant basalt. Hence, as that material was 
plutonic, or associated with volcanic regions, it was very appro- 
priately taken by the poets as denoting the hard substance of 
which the walls of hell were built; thus Propertius, v. 11. 3: 


“Cum semel infernas intrarunt funera legés, 
Non exorato stant adamante vis.” 


1 ver. 6. 3 Carm. 111. 24, 5 (from Pind. Pyth. 
* Pyth. 1v. 224. Iv. 125). 


adajas. I5I 


A sacrificial knife made of adamant is a ‘celt’ or stone axe; 
Ovid, Fast. 111. 805, 


“Immolat hunc Briareus facta ex adamante securi.” 
With which compare Lucret. 11. 447, “in primis adamantina 
Saxa Prima acie constant ictus contemnere sueta.” 
The epithets applied to adamant by the epic poets’, yAwpds 
and todos, ‘grey’ or ‘glistening,’ very well suit the colour of 
the material, which has many shades, from grey and green to 
black, and the crystalline fracture, with specks of felspar, augite, 
Olivine, &c., which impart a shining appearance to some spe- 
Cimens, This is the Yrvyos peAavoxapd.os wérpa of Arist. Ran. 
70. 
The origin of the name, if this view is right, is curious. It 
is not, like the names of so many gems, Indian, but Greek. 
e term for reducing or smelting ore was dayater. Thus, 
Hes, Theog. 865, it is said of iron, that 
ovpeos ey Bnoonot Sapatopevos mupt Knréo 
Tyxeras &y xOovi Sin. 
Eurip. Alcest. 980, speaking of ’Avdry«n, says, 


cat tov év XadvBos Sapavers od Bia oidnpov. 
Aesch. Cho. 315, 


TeExvov, dpovnua Tov 
Gavoytos ov Sapater 
Wupos parepa yvabos. 

Now the appearance of basalt, especially from its very great 
Weight, is so like some kinds of iron ore, that by an unscien- 
tific person it would very easily be mistaken. I conceive 
therefore that in early times attempts had been made to 
“xtract iron from basalt, and on the experiment failing after 
*€Peated trials, it was appropriately termed irreducible. And 
1t8 actual hardness combined with its obstinacy under the fire 
(for though we can melt basalt, the ancients could not) after- 
rds made the term a general one to express any material 

At resisted all ordinary efforts to break it. 


1 Hes. Scut. 231, Theog. 161. 
F. A. PALEY. 


EMENDATION OF A PASSAGE IN PINDAR. 





In Pyth. vi. 10—18, there is an interesting description of 
treasure-house of songs, Onoaupés tyvev, which the poet says ™ 
built at Delphi for the wealthy clan of the Emmenidz, and which 
no storm shall overthrow and no torrent shall overwhelm wa ® 
drift and sweep away into the sea Then follow these ve ™ J 
difficult words : 


dae. 5¢ mpdowrov év rabap@ 
matpt tem @pacvBovre, xaiyay Te yeved 
Aoyoros Ovarav 
eVdofov appate vixay 
Kpicalaow év wrvyais amaryyenet. 


Which Dr Donaldson renders, “ The byman, with joyful, seree=™© 

countenance (as befits a messenger of good news) will announx—©@ 

a chariot-victory, glorious through the reports of men, and comc3~ 
-mon, O Thrasybulus, to thy father and thy clan.” 

Now, to justify this version of the words duvos mpéowtrov av 
xalape pact atrayyedet vixay (which, in fact, are nonsense) Lr 
Donaldson proposes to supply éywy to govern mpécwrroy, amd 
somewhat awkwardly takes atpl re@ xoway te yeved as equ ®- 
valent to xowvay tratpt Te@ yeved Te. 

I do not believe that mpécwzov refers to the bright face <>f 
the messenger, but I think it means the conspicuous facade <>! 
the treasure-house, just as in Ol. vi. 3 we have mpocwrca™’ 
Tndavyés applied to the front of a palace. Then év cabap@ shoul < 
refer to the clear place in which the building stands, i.e. ne—' 
half buried by the sand and gravel. By the insertion of a sing ® 
letter, viz. reading gavet for dae, all becomes plain and esp ' 
“Tt (the @ncavpos turer) will show its front in a clear site ®—° 
your father, Thrasybulus, and will report (i.e. virtually, the hye 7 
will report) a victory gained in the chariot-race, a common glo —Y 


1 THESS. III. 3. 


IN this passage there is a peculiar variation of reading. Tir—ame 
later MSS. give r@ ye) caiveoOa, while x, A, D, E have 70 ) jc 
caiverOat, which is undoubtedly right, and = wore ps1) calcio, 
‘so as not to be won over.’ There is a precisely similar vanaa= 
tion in Thucyd. 11. 102. 5, in describing the islands at the mout——1 
of the river Achelous. 10 te yap petud eore péya nat Oohepi—™ 
ai te vijgot mukval, Kal aAAnAALS THs mporxacens TH (KE, K, i hae * 
TO) wn oxedavvvcbat aivderpot yiyvovtat, TapadrcE Kat ov Kat é 
oTotxoy Keipevat, ovd Exovoas evOcias Sidd50us tov Pdatos és = 
wéxayos. If r@ be read here, the only admissible sense of tk 
dative is the instrumental one, and the subject of cxeSavvveham— 
must be sought for in ai vacor, “because they, the islands, “© 
not dispersed.” But would not this have required éoxedachaat ; 
the perfect, instead of oxeSdvvucGat, the present? There is1 © 
need of Poppo’s correction rod for 7@, but the reading 7o gre# 
both a complete sense and the required sense, indicating that the 
islands from their position become ‘ fastenings ’ of the deposit SO 
as for it not to be dispersed? It is singular, that precisely the 
same variation of reading should occur in these two aaa a 
which reciprocally illustrate each other. 


PIND. Jeth. V. (VL) 66. 


Aiaoopat Traiéa Opaovy €& "EptBoias 

avépl rade, Ecivov apuov poupldvov redéoas, 

TOV fev K.T.D. 
ALL the commentators translate the latter part of the second of 
the above lines, after Hermann; “to make my friend perfectlf 
happy.” Expeto abs te huic viro filium, qui hospitem meut 


PIND. Ieth. V. (VI.) 66. 155 


reddat. Dr Donaldson doubts whether the words will 
is meaning, in which I fully agree with him, and, re- 
‘the colon at reAécau, translates reXéoas as equivalent to 
w, quoting Pind. P. 111. 8, 9, where reAéoas is used of a 
and Eurip. Bacche, 104, where it is used of the Fates, but 
aging forward any passage in which it is applied to a father. 
rown part I am inclined to refer to the frequent use of 
as applied to marriage or to Hera as presiding over 
ze. A man was imperfect until he had completed his 
al existence as such by the possession of a wife, and a 
1 pair would similarly be looked upon as imperfect until 
tbh of an heir. I thus translate with some confidence: 
7 for a bold son by Eribosa for this man, to perfect (dare 
') my fate-protected friend.” I should proceed with the 
the passage as Dr Donaldson has proposed. 


1 PET, Il. 21. 


& nas avtiruroy viv cater Bamriopa, (ov capxds atro- 
uTrov, G\Xa ouverdyncews ayabis erepdtnpa eis Bedv) Sv 
aews ‘Inood Xpiorov. 


yassage has se long presented such difficulty to com- 
ors, that no one, who believes himself able to throw 
rht upon it, needs excuse for endeavouring to do so. 
ng as matter of common sense and scholarship, that 
joav 5 vdatos in the preceding verse means ‘were 
t safe through water,’ and not ‘were saved by water,’ 
s simply contrary to the fact, and also that éepwrnua 
a ‘contract’ or ‘engagement’ according to the gloss of 
mius: émepwrnpa 5é Todt cot, appaSar, évéyupov, amrd- 
ve are perplexed by a most awkward construction in the 
3 Kat nas avtituroy viv cates Barrucpa. The neuter 
6 appears to have (1) an adjective, avréruroy, and then 
abstantive, Bamrioa, in apposition to it. In a dithy- 
poem we might possibly endeavour to deal with such a 
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construction, but in plain prose we cannot very easily finds 
parallel to it. Reference to any commentary will satisfy the 
reader of the contorted nature of the explanations to which 
recourse must be had, if the usual method of taking 6, avrirvrov 
and Samricpa, as nominatives in apposition with each other, 18 
adopted. Very early this difficulty appears to have been noticechh, 
and 6 was altered into @ in a large number of MSS. But is 
necessary to consider 6 as the subject of the sentence at all 
Is it not at least equally legitimate to take into consideration 
such passages as Rom. VI. 10, 6 yap a7réOave, 77) auaptia arébars=s 
éparra€, 0 5é Sf, &} TO Ge@; Gal. 11. 20, 6 Sé viv Od ey capxi, =m 
mioret ®; 1 Cor. III. 2, ydda vuds erotica; and Thucyd. vi 1E— 
Crrep of Eyeotatos nuds wartota éxpoBodct, and construe > a= 
the cognate object instead of the subject of awe. Thus sume 
& anéOave = dv Oavatov dwéOave, and 0 (a= iv Cwnv 0a, 500 o— 
nas avtituroy viv cate. Barricpa = iv owrnpiay Kai }por 
avtlrurov vtv saver Bartiopna, where it is immaterial whethe= 4 
we connect avtiturov with the accusative 5 or the nominativ <& 
Barticpa. The sense thus obtained is particularly simple. Th <= 
events previously alluded to are stated as having taken place, 
“while the ark was preparing, by entering into which few, that 
is eight, souls were brought safe through water; a salvation 
which, being antitypical, baptism now confers upon us [lit 
‘saves us’]; (not the putting off of fleshly filth, but an honest 
[lit. ‘good conscience’s’} contract with reference to God) by virtue 
of the resurrection of Jesus Christ.” There is thus no necessity 
of forcing into comparison the destroying water of the flood and 
the saving water of baptism, no awkwardness of expression or 
meaning left, and the figurative correspondence between the 
flood and baptism is complete. As Noah and his family were 
brought safe through the waters of the flood into a new state of 
life in the new order of things, so are we brought safe through 
a figurative death in baptism into a new order of things as Chris- 
tians, to whom “the old things have passed away, lo! all things 
have become new.” 


A. H. WRATISLAW. 


‘ADING OF THE PARIS MS. OF THE IGNATIAN 
EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 


a paper on Z'wo neglected facts bearing on the Ignatian 
uroversy in the last number of this Journal, I stated 
49 sq.) that the heading of the Ignatian Epistle to the 
mans in the only extant MS (Colb. 1451) of the Middle 
ension is wpcs ‘Pwyaiovs. This statement was made on the 
xbined authority of Jacobson, Dressel, and Petermann, 

three most recent editors. Petermann distinctly says 
t this is the reading of ‘Lat. 1 ut Gr. 1’ (i.e. of both 
Latin and Greek texts of the Middle Recension); Jacob- 
and Dressel, if they do not refer to the MS for the title, 
head the epistle mapos ‘Pwyalous, though it stands be- 
En two epistles whose headings represent the other type, 
tAALavas “Iyvarios and Diraderdetvow ‘Iyvatios. I seemed 
refore to have the very best reasons for the statement; but, 
‘e the paper was written, I have been at Paris and collated 
MS itself. I find that this epistle has no heading at all, 
text of the letter being written continuously with the text 
‘he martyrology in which it is inserted, without any title or 
ication of a break. It is correctly printed in’ Ruinart’s 
t. Sinc. Mart. p.15. We may indeed infer that its title was 
05‘Pwpaious from the rendering of the Latin Version (see the 
t number p. 50), as also from the expression used in the 
irtyrology in introducing it, ola mpos tiv éxxrAnolay ém- 
Are ‘Pwpaiwv; but direct evidence fails us. If I mistake 
t, my argument remains unimpaired notwithstanding this fact: 
it [take the opportunity of correcting an error into which I 
d been led by editors of the Ignatian Epistles, and which 
obably would have been followed by others. 


J. B. LIGHTFOOT. 


MARKS ON MR W.G. CLARK’S ARTICLE, ENTITLED 
“ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK.” 

E following brief observations are meant as commentary 

ber than as reply. 

Following the order of Mr Clark’s article I would draw 

sntion, in the first place, to a point of some interest with 
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regard to the pronunciation of « In Magna Grecia, I leam 
from Mr Clark, « was in some cases pronounced like the soft 
Italian c. Nou doubt this would be in the same cases as those 
in which the Italian ¢ is so pronounced. namely before ¢ andi 
sounds. I do not however believe that the pronunciation of 
Magna Gracia arose from a “corrupt following ™ of the Italians 

I should rather be disposed to believe it was the other way. 
First, because this pronunciation is now prevalent, especially n 
Crete, a part of Greece perhaps the furthest removed from Italian 
influence though I dare say it obtains elsewhere. Secondly, 
because the usual and comparatively hard pronunciation of « by 
Greeks before e and 1 sounds, is already an approach to the Italarm 
soft c, and constitutes one of the main difficulties in the pronuz— 
ciation of Greek. J never understood till I went to Greece how = 
sound like chee- could ever come out of what must originally have> 
been kee-, as is apparently the case in Italian. But as soonsS 
I looked at a Greek’s mouth when he said «ai, éxetvos, civd0F > 
the mystery was explained. I cannot teach this pronunciatiom 
on paper, but I will do my best to describe it. The tongue 
comics well forward to the palate, sothat the tip appears betwee? 
the teeth. The reason is very clear. The sounds 7 and ¢ are 
palatal vowels, as compared with a and or even ov (Italian 4), 
and the Greek laws of “Sandhi” as the Sanskrit Grammarians 
would call them require the « to be palatal too. I noticed that 
whenever this palatal « (an idea of the sound of which may be 
obtained by sounding a & with a ¢ before it as theen), was very 
forcibly or emphatically pronounced, it had a tendency to become 
ch, a tendency completely carried out in the Cretan pronuncs- 
tion, I will not say that the Italians got the c soft from the 
Grecks in Magna Grecia, but if they developed it themselves they 
must have developed it, I think, by the same process. It thus 
becomes plain not only how the ch sound could arise in Italian, 
but also why e and ¢ are the only vowels before which the 
change takes place. 

As to the theoretical question how did the ancient Greeks 
pronounce their language? it is hard to answer it without fist 
propounding another; Who were the ancient Greeks? If the 
Greeks of the Ptolemaic era are meant, then certainly the tt 
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searches of M. Rénan have gone far to shew that the Semitic 
transcriptions of this period speak with one voice in favour of 
the modern Greek pronunciation. If the Greeks of the Roman 
period be allowed the title of ancient, then the bad spelling in 
inscriptions belonging to that time tell the same tale. Unfor- 
tunately I have here room only for assertions and not for proofs. 

I quite admit tbat 4, 7, vu, 2, ot, and ve had at one time 
different sounds, but I think, to mention nothing else, wida& 
from mnddaw, ixw and jxw, BvBros and Bi8ros, etAy and fAn, 
Aeyes and Aéyy (2 pass. of Ayo), incontestably prove that at 
least a strong tendency to Ioticism was prevalent even in the 
age of Homer. 

The very early pronunciation of the diphthongs as simple 
letters is, I think, conclusively proved by the fact of the 
dizeresis which would otherwise be superfluous, and the fact, be 
it remembered, is as old as Homer, whenever the sign may have 
come into use. That as and o¢ were usually not only simple 
sounds but short too, we know from prosody and scansion. 

As to the consonants, 8 is pronounced in Greece not like 
our v but like the German w, only much more strongly and 
explosively, if one may use the word. It is not sounded by 
bringing together the lower lip and the upper teeth, but by 
compressing the two lips together. Still in the Roman period 
it was used to transcribe the Roman v, as PAaBios. So too ¢, 
and the consonantal sound of v are pure lip letters and very 
different in point of formation from f or v. This is an important 
distinction, because it is easy to see how a-utds rapidly pro- 
nounced, the v sounded lke the German id, would almost 
inevitably become adros; whereas aftés would be, I think, 
inexplicable. As for € and 6 they throw light upon each other. 
If 5é\7ra be pronounced as d in Spanish, and ¢ like our own z, I 
at once understand twfacdw becoming twAalw; otherwise the 
change appears mysterious in the extreme. The pronunciation 
of y as the German g in Tag as early as the Septuagint is 
placed beyond a doubt by its being used frequently to tran- 
scribe the Hebrew yy. As to wévre pende, and éyumpos 
embros, who can avoid thinking of “Aymrpaxia and Ambracia, 
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With regard to accents I would just remark: first, that 
having paid the utmost attention to this very point during a 
three months’ residence in Athens I am quite convinced that 
the accent neither lengthens by its presence nor shortens by 
its absence any more than, as a rule, it does in English. Aoyos, 
ovos may appear to be so affected from the fact that the o is 
followed by but one consonant, forming what in Hebrew would 
be called an open syllable. But é£atpeots, mwpayyartiads, are 
pronounced in the most marked manner éfépecu, smpay- 
PaTiKOs. 

I think Dionysius himself gives us a pretty clear answer to 
the question what he would have thought of the Accentual 
modern Heroic measure, when he gives as accentual (arpoc@dcxovs) 
the following lines which scan precisely in the same way. 


Ov BéBnrXos ws NEeyeras TOU véou Avovycou 
Kayo 8 ¢fepyacins [reading corrupt] wpyacpévos naw. 
Hephestion’s Enchinidion completes the triplet thus : 

‘OSer'av TeXovotaxoy xvedaios Tapa réApa. 

What has been called the clashing of the accentual with the 
quantitative beat constitutes the real beauty of quantitative 
measure. 

It is this rumos aytituros which makes the charm and 
melody of the old heroic measure. The accent and quantity 
of these two words as well as the thought expressed in them seem 
to me exactly to embody the idea of beauty in quantitative 
versification, which is, as beauty always is, the harmony of con— 
trasts. Where both coincide, as very rarely in Epic poetry,— 


(Indignor quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus,) 


then the other part of the line (in which, happily for my illus==- 
tration, this coincidence takes place) 1s realized : 


Kal whe émt mnpate KetTas 


E. M. GELDART. 


THE JOURNAL 


OF 


PHILOLOGY. 


ON THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
MODERN GREEK LANGUAGE. 


I¥ the question were asked, what is the origin of the Greek of 
the present day? is it the offshoot of Byzantine literature, the 
creation of Church fathers, or of philosophers, sophists, and 
thetoricians, or is its source to be looked for in the common 
dialect of the Ptolemaic era, in the idioms of Dorians, Aolians, 
and Boeotians, or the vulgarisms of the Athenian market-place? 
the true answer, perhaps, would be, it had its beginning in 
Rone of these and in all of them: in none of them alone, and 
in all of them together. 

_ In speaking of the history of a language we should bear in 
Mund the distinction between its outer and inner part, the form 
4nd the matter, the skeleton of grammar, and the life which 
Makes that skeleton a living body with a living soul. These 
“Wo parts of language should never be confounded, and yet it 
*8 sometimes hard to keep them separate. For there is an 
“S8ential, as well as an actual connection between them, which 
™ay be set forth as follows. 

The mere shapes and changes of words in a language may 
me Called its grammar, while the thought of which these shapes 
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and changes are the expression may be spoken of as the meta- 
physic of the age to which it belongs. But between this outer 
part, the grammar, and this inner part, the thought, comes 
a third something, which is neither altogether outward nor 
altogether inward, and which, for want of a better name, we 
may call the logic of a language, or the way in which the 
thought finds utterance in words. 

Now, just as the metaphysic of one age will tend to become 
the logic of the next, so logic will in its turn become petrified 
into grammar, as we shall soon see by examples in the language 
before us. Hence the difficulty’ of drawing a rigid line of 
demarcation between the mere vehicle of thought and the 
thought itself. Grammar and thought, linked as they are in 
the nature of the case by logic, which is the way in which the 
one finds utterance in the other, merge together by scarcely 
felt. degrees, like the waves of the stream of time which bears 
them along, so that it is often hard to say whether we are 
treading in the domain of philosophy or of grammar, or lin- 
gering on the border-land between the two. 

The combination of causes in producing phenomena is how- 
ever no excuse for confusing them, when those phenomena are 
to be explained, and when we are attempting to write the 
history of a language, we must beware of attributing every 
change and development to one source. We should begin by 
inquiring whether there be any part of language which is quite 
independent of the progress of human thought. If there be, 
we may then proceed to inquire what are the causes which 
may have affected its development. Then we can go on to 
consider the influence of intellectual progress on such part of 
language as must be considered liable to be affected by it. 

Nor can we be long in admitting that there is that in lan- 
guage which may be changed independently of the advance of 
thought, or remain unchanged in spite of it; and this is the 
mere form which words or inflexions assume, which is a very 
different thing, it must be remembered, from changes in their 
usage and meaning; or, again, from‘their disuse or introductivun. 
To make this clear by an example. It is plainly, as regards 
the history of thought, a matter of indifference whether the 
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word olvos be written with or without a digamma, whether we 
write éyri as in Doric, éoti as in Attic, or elve as in modern 
Greek, whether éwirod as in Herodotus, éavrod or avrod. It is 
very different when the Homeric demonstrative 6, 7, 7d be- 
comes the simple article, or when the infinitive mood in later 
Greek is supplanted by the subjunctive with iva. 

In accordance with the above remarks it is proposed in the 
following pages, first, to consider the mere forms of words and 
inflections, or the purely outward part of the Greek language; 
then the structure, in which the movement of thought already 
begins to play a part; finally, the use and formation of words, 
in which the inner life of the language attains its greatest 
significance. 

First, then, as to mere grammatical forms; or, 


1. The Accidence of Modern Greek. 


It must not be supposed that every form discussed under 
this head is in common use in the language of literature and of 
educated men. The cultivated language for the most part pre- 
serves the grammatical forms of the age of Thucydides, avoid- 
ing, as a rule, all the extremities of the later Attic dialect, as, 
for instance, OaXarra for Oadacca, or yeppovnoos for yepoovn- 
gos. In the language of the common people, however, the 
following peculiarities may be briefly noticed. 

a. Sofa, and words like it, make in the genitive ris dokas, 
in the plural 7 Sofars, acc. rais Sokass = tas Sofas. 

b. <A host of nouns belonging to different declensions are 
made to follow one. Thus rayias,”Adus, Mapres, or Maprns, 
contracted from Maprios, "Apns, Iapis, xehards, are, in the 
singular number, all declined alike, namely, by cutting off the 
sign of the nominative, -> in the genitive and vocative, and 
changing it to v for the accusative. 

This v is dropped in pronunciation where the phonetic laws 
of the language admit it. ~ 

c. The plural of many words, especially of foreign origin, 
is formed by adding -des to the stem, as wracades from zracas, 

11—2 
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pashas; paiwovdes from 1 paizod, monkeys; pavvddes, from 7 


pavva, mothers. 

These plurals are always paroxytone, whatever the accent 
of the word in the singular. 

_d. Many feminines, whose root vowel is o or ov, take ¢ in 
the genitive singular, as 7 paipov, Tis paipods, 4 Ka, ris Kas 
(exactly the reverse of the classical form, which in this case is 
7) Kos, tis Ko). 

e. There are a few irregular nouns of a compound declen- 
sion, especially verbals, in wor, as To ypaypipoy, genitive Tw 
ypavrivartos, plural ta ypayripata. 

f. Metaplastic nouns or secondary formations are common, 
as 4 alya, 6 jatépas, 6 BacinNéas. 

g. Of the pronouns, éué often appears as duéva, and ot a8 
écé and éoéva, jets becomes often éyets, and in the accusative 
both éuds and pas. The latter, used as an enclitic, supplies 
the place both of nuds and nua. 

Upeis becomes ceis, acc. and enclitic possessive ods, 04s. 
The article, as enclitic and proclitic, is used for the personal 
pronoun in oblique cases. 

In the verbs: 

h, Déyovos becomes Aéyouv or Aéyouve. For Edeyow we 
have édeya; for €reEas, édxekes; for édéEate, €réEere. In the pas- 
sive, instead of Aéyn or Aéyet, we find Aéyeoat, for Neyoueda, 
Aeyouerte, Aeyouacrav, and various other forms down to the 
tragic AeyopweoOa. 

For €déyOnv we get édréxyOnxa. In the imperative aoris 
act. Né£e for X€Eov, and do. passive AéEou for AéyOnTe 

1. In the present tense of contracted verbs in dw, #, the thir 
person is often uncontracted, as ayamraes for ayama. *Ayarrac 
appears sometimes as ayarrody or -odve, sometimes as aryamray 
‘Ayatroduev is written for ayama@pev, whereas voéet, voet, ab 
the like generally become voaeu’, &c., éripwy is éripovca, -es, - 

jy. The verb eiuti presents all the appearance of a verb i 
the middle voice, being conjugated thus: eluat, eloas, el» 


1 This particular word always appears actually as voyde to avoid the doub 
hiatus, 
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eiueOa, elo, elve; impf. juovy, joo, 770, AyeOa, 7oOe, Hrov; inf. 
elo Oas; imper. éao. 

k. The present participle active often appears as an inde- 
clinable metaplastic in as: dvras, Neyovtas, &c. The feminine 
Neyovea is however by no means disused. The only other par- 
ticiples in use among the uneducated are the present passive, 
and perfect passive, the latter minus the reduplication, as ypap- 
pévos, OAsupévos, Opaypévos. The present participle sometimes 
appears as though formed from the conjugation in -, e.g. 
épxapevos, Neyapevos. The termination -ys however is never 
found in the common language of the people. Finally, prepo- 
sitions mostly govern the accusative; é« is rare, ovy has disap- 
peared, and eis is used for év. Such are the main features of 
modern Greek accidence. Let us attempt to account for them 
and to trace their development. We will begin by inquiring 
what causes remain to us, when we have eliminated those 
which belong to the intellectual movements of the Greek 
mind, and, of course, could explain nothing so merely external 
as the bare accidence of a language. 

First amongst the influences which would remain to be 
considered is the levelling tendency common to all languages, 
or, in other words, the ever-increasing desire to do away with 
irregularities in grammar. 

It may be said that all language is originally regular in in- 
tention, but in the first formation of words, the stubbornness of 
matter, that is, the difficulty of pronouncing certain combina- 
tions of sounds, causes irregularities in the result. These 
irregularities are then transmitted from race to race, and the 
reason of them being forgotten their existence becomes an in- 
convenience and a levelling tendency sets in’. 

So in English we now say, he climbed, he helped, for he 
clomb, he holp, and in Spanish the participle apreso has given 
way to aprendtdo. Here then at once we see the explanation 
of such forms as rod “Apn, tod “Adv, &c. The first instance of 
the latter form, so far as I am aware, is to be found in an 


1 Accordingly Sanscrit is more ir- Latin; that is, the older a language is, 
regular than Greek, and Greek than the less regular is its grammar, 
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anonymous writer of the tenth century, known as Theophanes 
Continuatus. 

In Constantine Porphyrogenitus, also an author of the tenth 
oentury 905—459), we get povoyevn as the vocatire of pore 
sexee. Porphyroygenitus, as he tells us himself, used frequentlr 
eho current turms of the vulgar Greek of his day, excepting n 
tes ite of St Rasil, which is written In an artificial language 
socrtation of classteal writers. His numerous moderns 
well te notiond in their place. The very same tendency made 
Voc anotent Greeks sav typ gp instead of thy épida, tov yee 
ps ee seXwra, and the like. Another similar influence is the 
".s trey te metaplasms or secondary formations, From one 
yyovt of view this may be regarded as one of the forms of the 
Hocigt wv’ fe stmpiification above noticed, for it is plain if we 

Salers. yesas, "Apa, avnp, into Baatdéas, yeportas, 
Nat Saw. Godage. and deeline them all like ragtas, we have got 
eo owtigtue of dovlension instead of five. But still it remans 
wat hatned how such a form as ayvdpas could arise from 
oon ct AaeeNeay from Sugiders. If we turn to the Septur 
x Weostall Sud eur answer. There such forms as roy faor 
Noel otce ating: are of frequent occurrence, and it is plain that 
vieototes pestulate the nominatives 6 Baotéas, 7) atya. Yet 
vio ores are newhen found till we enter the confines of 
hain auek of we except a few names of animals and birds 
Weocresegey Avstorl's natural history, as, for instance, aoxaer 
Sow cieéy cease. Plunly. then, these metaplastic accusi 
tvys tas ewtstad alone. and the nominatives and other cases 
wer toreiad Goer thom. In all likelihood the » was added to 
Issad aawtuaecve meniy fom euphonie reasons to avoid the 
bas Uk otean i thats: was almost silent or seemed s0 tO 
yee Seat who flayed by a consonant, even when it formed 
Mrs tiooa aurtof tis work This is the case in the preseD* 
Hay aide eur aratie: of ip ois to be found in the peculiarity 
me Ucek protinenat on ALL consonants are pronounced >Y 
the Greens wil: che utmost foree and distinctness of whl 
(hey uti) amd: isis ineapable of emphatic utterances 
Fey semnprutioty scarey heard except when followed either b3 
a vowel ot some cousenant, the pronunciation of which it affec™ 


r ied 
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and thereby preserves its own existence. Thus in ry Aly- | 
wro(v) the » of tyyv is never lost, whereas in tn(v) Zdpo(v) it is 
completely evanescent; while in +yy méAsy (pronounced tyy- | 
bélin) it is preserved. 

Now where the » is so evanescent a letter its presence is 
maturally imagined wherever it would facilitate pronunciation, 
and it would soon be liable to be written, though not sounded, 
@ven where there were no such reason for its introduction. 

There may however have been a special reason for accusatives 
like alyav and Baoidéav. Comparative philology teaches us 
that a y has been lost in these accusatives as also in the pro- 
mOwns oé and éué. What wonder then if this same y should 
have lived on in the mouth of the common people, and appeared 
im the Septuagint, the language of which is evidently, as far 
&& At departs from the classical standard (a few Hebraisms of 
Course excepted), the vulgar Greek of the period. This con-| 
Sideration suggests a further explanation of the grammatical ! 
Phenomena of later and modern Greek. This is nothing else 
than the simple and well-known fact that archaisms are con- 
Stantly perpetuated in the language of the vulgar which have 
long since been lost to literature. Our own dialects are suf- 
ficient proof of this, to go no further: witness J can-na, he’s 
RO recht, kie, we do'n, for I cannot, he’s not right, cows, we do; 
Where we have sounds or grammatical forms preserved to us 
which cultivated English ignores. Now to speak first of the 
language of the Septuagint, no mistake could be greater than 
‘© imagine that it was an artificial dialect, the results of an 
discriminate reading-up of the language. According to this 
theory, as recently enunciated by the Grinfield lecturer on the 
Septuagint at Oxford (Michaelmas term, 1868), the Greek of 
the Septuagint is a farrago of words culled at random from 
Epic Poetry, Attic Prose, and every conceivable dialect, and 
With a grammar, we are left to suppose, invented by the writers 
themselves. With the utmost respect for the learned lecturer, 

I would submit that such a theory is improbable in itself, and 
does not explain the phenomena of the Septuagint. First, it is 
inconceivable that there should not have been found, even at 
the time when the earliest parts of the translation were made, 
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(&-e-c-ev). However that may be, we have the termination -ca 
for the imperfect of contracted verbs in modern Greek, and 
of contracted verbs only. In the Septuagint we have the termi- 
nation -cay in the 3rd person plural of many verbs, but as far 
as I know no trace of the o in any other person. Yet the 
ao has just as much right (pace grammaticorum) to exist in any 
other person as in the 3rd, and it is my belief that in many 
Pearts of Greece where in the first person a was the favourite 
termination (ela for elSov, elvra for eizrov, which we have in the 
Septuagint and New Testament), éSodo0ca, euicotca, &c. would 
in evitably arise. 

At any rate it is important to remember that all the Greek 
that was spoken from Homer’s day to the era of the Ptolemies 
18 motto be found in books, still less in Grammars, and, above 
all, that vulgar dialects both of ancient and modern times should 

expected to contain far more archaisms than innovations, 

Let us see whether this principle will carry us further in 
the explanation of modern Greek forms. First then as to the 
NOmninative dofacs for Sofa. How are we to account for the 
¢@ = Schleicher, in his Comparative Grammar, following as I be- 
lieve in the steps of Bopp, postulates So€a-i-as or some such 
form as the original plural of Sofa. It is but night to state 
that Professor Max Miiller differs from this view, but at any 
fate it is remarkable that the modern Greek form supplies 
°Xaxctly one of the stages of transition that the theory of Bopp 
’mci Schleicher demands. As to the accusative rats Sofas that 
‘8 =the Aolic form, and as such an acknowledged archaism. 

@<s dofais is ascertained to be a representative of tavs Sotavs, 
the modification of the vowel indicating the loss of the ». 

‘Turning next to the pronouns, we have already observed 
At duéva and écéva for éué and cé preserve the original » 
Qm Sanscrit m, mam, and tudm) of the accusative. éets is refer- 
"edd to by Plato (Crat.418 c) as an older form for #peis. As to the 
"Nclitic and proclitic use of the article in the oblique cases it is 
Very nearly the same as the Homeric usage, Tév éoxorwae, “he 

Wed him.” dzreovAqeé tous, “he spoiled them.” Passing to the 
verbs, we find in Aéyouy or Aéyouve the traces of the old form 
AEyorr, (Aéyout, or rather éyov:, is quoted, I believe, by Hesy- 
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chius as a Cretan form). In the passive the forms Aéyesa, 
2nd person present, Aeyouacte or AeyouerOa as well as dep- 
peOev, are so plainly archaic forms that they need no explans- 
tion. In St Paul's Epistle to the Romans we have already 
xavyaca, “thou boastest.”. In the imperative aorist active 
AeEe for A€Eov 13 Homeric. As to the imp. aorist passive 
AéFou, I cannot but agree with Dr Mullach that it is the clasv- 
cal middle 1 a. of verbs in ys used as a passive, there being 
no middle voice in modern Greek, as there was none in the 
xoun Stadextos. Few who compare such forms as oraso 
with the corresponding modern oragov, Séf€ou will be able to 
doubt this. 

The verb eiuas (eiut), so far as it presents us really with 
a middle form, has the precedent of the Homeric éao, which is 
precisely the modern Greek imperative, not to speak of the 
future évopas. But nearer examination shows us that efpat is 
not conjugated throughout as a middle. The third person si0- 
gular and plural efyac or elve, which is more correct in writing, 
while in pronunciation the two forms are the same, is plainly 
not for eras and eyras. Now the formation of this word ¥e 
are able to trace through its various stages. The oldest shape 
in which it appears is év7t, which in the Doric dialect was the 
same for both numbers. This évr) appears already in classical 
Greek as éve in such phrases as ov« évt, évtos for eoriv of. It 8 
not unlikely that it was the vulgar word in regular use for 4 
or éori, which was known to literature only in such sbort 
phrases as the above. In the Acts of the Council of Constanti- 
nople (536 A.D.), we find é used simply for éo7}, “Tis & 
Neotoptos.”. In Ptochoprodromus, the first Romaic writer, *® 
get eve, and soon afterwards the present form elas or eive. ; 

One other principle which seems to have been at work ™ 
the development of modern from ancient Greck is the prim 
ple of extended analogy. From this point of view mod€* 
Greek may be called the logical result of ancient Greek. 
ancient Greek the dual number was disappearing ; in mode: 
Greek, as already in the cow dcadrextos, it is gone. The mid 
voice as a separate formation was on the wane. In the N “ 
Testament we have amexpi6n for dwexpivaro, much earlier dé 
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é6éfaro; in modern Greek the only relic of the ancient middle | 
sears in the passive imperative aorist. In later Greek we 
ve many instances of a tendency to dispense with a separate 
m for the perfect, using the aorist instead. In modern 
>ek the perfect has disappeared, leaving perhaps a trace of 
former existence in such an aorist as evpyxa for eUpn«a. 
‘eady in the Septuagint we get edpyxay and éwpaxay, for 
7Kact and éwpaxact. Verbs in ps have entirely disappeared 
modern Greek, leaving behind them only such remnants as 
' participles Xeyapevos, épyapevos above noticed. The termi- 
lon fa in éhéyOnxa, éypadnxa, &e., seems but a following 
| of the analogy of édwxa for édwv, €Onxa for EFny, and so 
sh. Mr Walker, High Master of the Manchester Grammar 
1001, has called my attention to the fact that the termination 
for perfects is almost unknown to Homer. 
Under the head of extensions of analogy we may place the 
ible or mixed declensions, as to ypayipov, ta ypavrizata, 
h which we may compare 1d dvetpov, Ta cveipata, &c. It is 
rthy of notice that the plural ra oveipara is the only one 
y»wn to the common people (in Athens at any rate), and I 
re been corrected myself by my landlord in that city, a man 
0 barely knew how to read, for saying ra dveipa. It is 
‘dless to say his corrections were not always of so happy a 
ure, and sometimes caused great amusement to his more 
icated countrymen who were present. 
Phrynichus, the grammarian, notices the increasing use of 
$ termination -c¢uov, and complains particularly of the em- 
yment of rd yeAaoipov for 7d yeXotov. One cannot but be 
d that the forms prevailed in spite of Phrynichus, for they are 
2al gain to the Greek language. They constitute a class of 
bal substantives with a shade of meaning not accurately ex- 
Ssed by any other word. Certainly there is no adequate 
lent Greek translation of axovw cpiftimov orabiav, “I hear 
clash of mingled swords.” 
It remains that we should notice the influence of dialects 
the forms of modern Greek. The «ow? Siddextos was pro- 
‘ly so called quite as much from the fact that it was no 
lect in particular but a mixture of all, as that it was gene- 
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rally understood. Pindar’s dialect was called by grammarians 
cow), because it was according to them a mixture of more 
than one. . 

Now the fact that the Greek of the Septuagint presents us 
with forms belonging to different dialects, is one reason for the 
false notion above referred to, that the translators took their 
words at random from the several dialects, much as an indiscr- 
minating schoolboy might do in our own day. We are apt to 
forget that the Greek language was just as familiar to the He 
brews, who wrote the Septuagint, as their own language. Just 
as they adopted the language of “stammering lips” in Baby- 
lon, so they spoke Greek under the Ptolemies ; and, in all like 
lihood, both spoke and wrote that language with greater cas 
than their sacred tongue. The only natural explanation of the 
appearance of Doric forms like maf, and rare Homeric words 
like ayépwyos in the Septuagint, is that they were current in 
the vernacular of the period. Teafw is to this day the modem 
Gireek for “tu catch,” and in this sense it is that it is used in 
the Bible (cf. Latin opprimere), while a@yépwyos is actually 
found in the Romaic popular ballads collected by Passow. We 
are continually reminded of the existence throughout the his 
tory of the Greek language (at any rate beginning with the 
time of Aristophanes), of a common spoken dialect quite dit 
tinct from the cultivated language of literature, but seldom 
coming to the surface. As often as it strove to raise its he, 
some tyrant grammarian, a Phrynichus, a Dionysius, or a Cbho® 
roboscus beat it down, till at last a poor monk, nickna® 
Ptochoprodromus, in the 11th century, by his example liberat™ 
Greck for ever from the shackles of the grammarians, 2” 
showed that a language has neither power nor beauty except 
be free. 

Meanwhile of course the language of literature, of 
schools, and of the law-courts, was comparatively station 
while that of the people was continually developing and cha ¥ 
ing, as a living spoken language always will and must be. — 
doubt one of the first changes that came over the popular a 
lects was that they became mixed and merged in one. P” 
bably it was only a very old Megarian who, even in the d= 


ens 
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tarch’s life of Caesar, as translated by Mr Rangabes, wit 


original as written by Plutarch. 


*H yvapn Nourov alrn épa- 
vn diravOpwros, Kal ioyupos 
6 NGyos dares &ppeOn Trepi avTijs. 
Ac’ 6 ov povoy of per avroy 
éyepOevres trapedéyovro § try 
wporacw avTov, GANG Kai TroA- 
Nol Tay WpoousANncavTwv, apvou- 
pevot Tas idias Tw yvopas, Tra- 
pedéxovto thy édixnv tov, tws 
drou nAOev 9 Getpa TOU Katwvos 
Kat tov Katrov. Ovtos 8 nvay- 
TiwOnoav pe oppns, al ws 6 
Katy peta Tod Xoyou eppie 
nal virovotay Kat avrov, Kal 
éfavéotn nat avrod Buasiws, ot 
pev avdpes trapedo0ncay Sires 
GavatwOaou xara Sé tod Katl- 
aapos, ev @ eEnpyeto THs Bov- 
Ans, TOAAG TaY véewy THY dpov- 
povvtwy tov Kixépwva tore, op- 
pnoavres, Eotperay yuuva ta 
Eign wat avtov. ‘Ada réye- 
tat Ott 6 Koupiwy, mepixady- 
Yas tore avrov dia THs tTHBev- 
vou tou, Tov éfnyaye: Kal o 
Kixépwy, Grav ot véot mpocé- 
Bray eis avrov, bre evevoev 
atropatixas, poBnGeis tov 87- 
pov, 7 TCv dovov Sdrw> abducov 
xat Tapavonov Gewpav. Tovro 
duws Sév nkevpw mas 6 Kexé- 
pwr, av elvat adnbés, Sev 10 é- 
ypavrey eis Tov Tept THS vTa- 
Teas Aoyoy Tov’ KaTIyopeiTo 
8 torepoy bri Sev whernOn 


Obra Sé ris yvopuns 4 
Oparrou paveions Kai Tov 
Suvaras ém auth pnderrt 
povoy of peta Tovroy a 
pevot wpoceriOevro, Ton 
Kat Tov TPO avToU Tas 
vas yvapas amrertrapevot 
Thy éxeivou peTtéoTnaay. 
ért Katrwva rd mpaypa 
Katvov aepindOe. Tour 
veavixas evavtiOevror, K 
vos 5¢ xat THY Virdvotay a} 
Aoyw cuvetrepelaayTos aut 
ouvyxarebavacrayros éppo 
of pey avdpes arrobavoi 
mapedoOncav, Kaloaps 5 
Bovrrs efcovre rroddot Ta 
xépwva dpovpovyray tore 
yunva ta Eidn ovvdpat 
érréoyov. “Adda Kovpic 
Aeyeras TH THBEvY~ TrEptt 
vmetayayely, avTos TE O 
pwv, ws ob veavioxot pod 
yay, avavedoa, poBnéei 
Sjpov 9 Toy dovov drAas « 
Kad Trapavojov rnryoupEvos. 
To wey ovv ovx oda & 
Kixépwy, elrep hv adné 
T® Tept THS ViraTeias | 
yparyrev’ aitiay 5€ eiyey ix 
Ws Ap\oTAa TH KALP@ TOTE 
cyovTt Kata Tov Kaicag 
XpNTapmEvos, GAN’ atroder) 
Tov Snpov vireppuas wept 
vov Tov Kaicapos. 
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tore ex TES evxatpias Hris api- 
om ‘Wapovatateto eis avroy 
kara tov Kaioapos, adr éde- 
Macey évarrvov rot Synpov, daTts 
Urepratws nuvoes Tov Kaloapa. 


Here the words are all ancient Greek; but there is a strange 
leparture from the old simplicity of expression, combined with 
sort of effort to say a great deal, and a certain indescribable 
nsincerity of language which is in itself a history. The mere 
rords, the outer shell, are still the same as Plutarch himself, or 
‘ven Thucydides, might in certain connections have employed ; 
tut a change has passed over the spirit of the whole. It is as 
hough a new soul had taken up its abode in an old body, or as 
f, to take a simile from an ancient story of Sacred Writ, the 
‘ough, out-spoken, stalwart elder brother were being counter- 
feited and supplanted by a wily younger one. “The hands 
are the hands of Esau, but the voice is the voice of Jacob.” 

We will now proceed to consider the syntax of modern 
Greek somewhat more particularly, and that we may follow a 
definite order we will begin with that part of syntax which 
Seems most nearly to enter into the accidence of the language, 
the subject we have treated above. 

The compound tenses of the verbs may fairly claim our first 
attention. In modern Greek the future is formed in three 
Ways, By the particle @a with the subjunctive, by the verb 
JéXw used personally, and followed by the infinitive, and, thirdly, 
»y the same verb used impersonally followed by the subjunctive. 

hug ypayrw becomes Oa ypayrw, Oédw ypawer(v) for ypayraz (2) 
© Oe: (va) ypdyrw. Od ypdyrw is usually regarded as a con- 
ion for Oéret va = 08 va = Oa yparyyw; but such a contraction 
Would be quite without analogy, and I am much disposed to 
look upon a as a mere particle, to speculate on the etymology 
of which would be hazardous, though it may be either a part 
ra fragment of taya, a possible dialectic form of which would 

Ba-xa; cf. xcOov and yitav, évOciter, evredOev, I am the 
More inclined to regard it as a simple particle because its 
use with the subjunctive corresponds to the use of «e in Homer, 





a 
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with the same mood, while its employment with the imperfect, 
as Oa érreOuvpour (vulg. 6a érePupoidca), answers precisely to the 


- classical ére@¥pouv dv; only that this usage is more exact in 


modern Greck, it being impossible to say 6d émre@vpnoa in the 
same sense. This would mean, not, “I should have wished,” but, 
“T probably did wish.” It is worth consideration whether dy with 
the aorist indicative in ancient Greek has not sometimes the 
same meaning. However that may be, with 0a, if it be a simple 
particle, we have nothing at present to do. 0d oNepjow is 
just as much in the spirit of ancient Greek as xe rroAcunoe. 
But with Oé\w ypavres and Oére ypayrw the case is different. 
@erw ypawer explains itself. But what induced the Greeks to 
grow discontented with their simple future ypayrw? It seems 
to have been nothing else than a certain wastefulness of speech 
always observable in the Greek language, as in such phrases # 
éruyev dv, médXet arovety (which is after all but another kind 
of compound future) ; but this tendency to waste words always 
increases in proportion as solidity of character and depth of 
thought begin to wane. Inanity always vents itself in exple- 
tives: and it is no wonder that we cannot write Cicero's Latin 
without swearing Cicero's oaths. Now every needlessly forcible 
expression is only another kind of expletive; it fills up a pr 
portionate void in the mind of the speaker and the hearer, a0 
may be compared to a still more feeble resource of modern times 
the printer’s trick of italicising. The Nemesis of waste is watt: 
and so we find in the present case. @édrw ypayes having come 
to mean, “I shall write;” the need arises of a separate phr6® 
for “I will write.” This accordingly is expressed by the still 
more explicit mode of speech Gédw tva ypayrw, Gédw ‘va ypay® 
This use of tva begins in the New Testament, where it is st 
tremely common. But this leads again to a further need; 
iva ypayrw in this and other cases is to be equivalent to pee 
what are we to do if we want to say iva ypayrw in good eareS' 
We must have recourse to a further periphrasis, and say 
"va (80 iva) ypayrw. This process is like the career of a p€ 
petually insolvent debtor borrowing money at compound intere# 
The same principle may be seen at work in a vast number 
words and expressions. To notice a few. The preposition 6s 
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through, becomes Ssapyéoou, dva grows into avapecop, pera is felt 
to be too weak to express the relation with, and accordingly 
ouadi (wath) is pressed into the ranks of the prepositions. Tis 
becomes sroios, tls, xdrts, xavels, or xaptrogos = respectively 
some one, any one, and some. Twpa (ri wpa), supplants the 
simple viv; was and éxacros become xaGeis, first, as most fre- 
quently in the New Testament, used only in the accusative «a6 
&a, but soon regarded and declined as one word, as already in 
the epistles of St Paul: 8s and Sars become 6 drroios (cf. tl quale, 
a cual, le quel, in Italian, Spanish, French, as also zoos with 
quel, &c.). For the old zrotos the Greeks often say zrotos Tis, and 
the common people ri Aoyfs; (the ri being used indeclinably) 
like wasfitr in German. Ti Aoyijs must have meant originally, 
“of what vintage or gathering ?” 

Examples of this kind might be multiplied without end ; 
but the limits of our space warn us not to linger too long in any 
One subject, however full of interest. We would rather point 
the way and draw the outlines which we think, with Aristotle, 
“any one may fill up for himself.” 

The third or impersonal form of the future OéAeu ypayrw we 
Prefer to consider a little later on when we come to examine 
the influence of Greek systems of thought upon the develop- 
Ment of the language. We will say now a very few words on 
the compound perfects. Of these there are two, éyw (ye) ypap- 
voy, which is simply a more explicit way of saying yéypada, 
and will be quite familiar to the classical scholar, and éyw 
YPaye from éyw ypayat, which is difficult to explain, rather 

m the want of illustration and analogy in ancient Greek or 
Other languages, than from any inherent unreasonableness in 
the thing itself. Perhaps the idea present to the minds of 

Ose who first used it may have been, that as To ypadewv, and 
“Ven if the case required it 7d ypayra:, might mean “the writ- 
Mg,” so éyw ypdyras might be used for “I have a writing,” of 
anything as a deed done, yeypaupévov poi dort. At any rate 
he who is not scandalized at éeav elvas need not be offended at 
€yw ypayvau. 

It might be worth some one’s while to see whether in 
certain cases ov« éyw ypayat, ovx exw eimeiv, ovn exer arro- 
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connected conversation, or pen an article for a newspaper. On 

the other hand the simpler and less explicit particles such 

&3 pny, ye, ovv, Tol, yap, have in modern Greek either received a 
restricted sense, and thus been made as explicit as was required, 
or have been supplanted by others. So yap and ov», which are very 
© pressive but not at all explicit, have been entirely displaced 
by ore and dowry, which are very explicit but not at all ex- 
Presive. As the first stage of the displacement of yap by Svore 
&mcl oty by Aourdvy, we may observe the frequent use of dre 
for yip in the New Testament, which is I believe much more 
frequent than is the case in the Septuagint, and the constant 
OCcurrence of Aosroy for ody in Polybius, wherever rather an 
© phatic ovv is required. 

To Socrates may perhaps be traced, or at any rate with 
his teaching may be closely connected, the modern meaning 
Of such words as xaddouv, S:0dov, dArws, (often emphatically 
J©imed for the sake of greater force—8Aws xaforou, Sdws Si0dXov,) 
ape, etpovera, NOiKds, érmiotHun, Svopiopos. 

The Cyrenaics appear to have invented the word pepixds, 
Particular (as in the phrase pepixai ndovai), which in modern 
Greek survives in the sense of certain, some, having degenerated 

mm a philosophical term to a mere part of grammar. So 
true is the remark above quoted that the metaphysics of one 
&ge will become the logic and finally the grammar of succeeding 
&enerations. A like fate has befallen some terms of the Pla- 
tonic philosophy; as eiS:xés from el8os, specific, which is now 
Nothing more than part of the possessive pronoun 0 etdcxos 
How, 7d eidixov THs, &c. mine, hers, and so on. A curious 
8nd _ interesting instance of a somewhat complicated meta- 
Physical significance in certain grammatical forms is presented 

Y the bistory of the pronoun autos. This word expressed 
©riginally what may be called the feeling of subjectivity rather 
than the idea: for the subject as an idea had as yet no 
©Xistence. Nevertheless the subject appeared in the world 
Very often in an objective light, and in Homer this is expressed 
Y putting together the objective particle @ with the subjective 
@U+d: in the oblique cases, as & avrév, of avr, &0 avtoi, but 


*t had never yet occurred to the Greeks actually to join the 
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struck by the fact that many of his commonest phrases and 
words have established themselves in the colloquial language of 
the present day. 

IIpos tovrots, Srrws Syrote, tows, daiverat, wavraracu, 
dpaye, pdducra, tovyap, common and necessary helps to conver- 
Sa tion in modern Greek, are the very hinges of the Platonic ; 
dazalogues, and when one hears a common peasant say wadiota | 
for yes, or ras dév elda= mas ov eldov; in emphatic affirma- | 
tion, one cannot but be struck by such modernisms of Plato, 
or if the reader will, such Platonisms in modern Greek. 

But while modern Greek is indebted largely to Plato for its 
form, to Aristotle it owes much of its vocabulary. If we would 
understand how such words as An, vroxelwevov, trapaderypa, 
Urrcipyew, mpdtacts, Spekis, odaw5ys, évdéyerat, Yopnyeiv came 
to have their present meaning, it is almost necessary to go to 
A-ristotle for the explanation. And yet how Aristotle himself 
WOuld wonder at their modern employment. TVpadixn van, 
“writing materials,” odowwdys Siadopa virapyet, “an essential 
difference exists ;” col etyouas adv épekw, “I wish you a 
Kod appetite ;’ auevos mpdéracts, “an inomediate proposal ;” 
U7r oxe(pevov atrapaderypatiorou évepyeias, “a subject of unex- 
“ma pled activity.” He would either think that every fool was his 
disciple, or that all his disciples were fools. 

The Stoics were not much of independent speculators, but 
Perhaps there is one idiom in modern Greek which may be an 
cho of Stoic resignation, namely the third form of the com- 
Pound future already noticed, 0éder v’ aoOave for droavotpat, 
— though it were, “It wills that I should die,” that is, it is the 
Will of that great unknown impersonal necessity, whom we 
SOmetimes worship with the name of God. 

As regards the philosophers, the history of innovations may 
Almost be said to close with Aristotle and the Stoics. 

Succeeding schools having lost the grain continued to thrash 
Sut the straw of Aristotle or of Plato, until words had little 
Meaning left, and men had little hope of anything better. 

Yet in spite of the deadness of philosophers, and the active 

©Pposition of grammarians and pedants, the Greek language 
did not stand still The conquests of Alexander, and the con- 
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solidation of Greece, gave rise to what was called the cos} 
deaXextos. 

Hitherto we have sketched the outlines of what may be 
called the basis of modern Greek, of which the principal ele- 
ments seem to have been first as regards its accidence, archa- 
isms, preserved in the vulgar dialect from generation to genera- 
tion, a tendency to simplification or regularity both in declen- 
sion and conjugation, and the mixture of dialects previously dis- 
tinct ; secondly, as regards its syntax, and the use and meat 
ing of words, a change in the mode of thought and expression. 

Having now considered the origin of modern Greek, let us 
proceed briefly to trace its development, beginning with the 
su-called Hellenistic Greck. 

To the first or Macedonian age of the ov) Scadertos, be 
longs the Greek of the Septuagint, though there is every 
reason to believe that this translation was made at various 
times, and by persons very variously qualified to fulfil ther | 
task. And here I may be allowed to remark, how very import- 
ant is a knowledge of modern Greek for the study of the Sep- 
tuagint; and I need not add of the New Testament also. So 
much the more in the latter case as we have there to deal with 
the meaning of an original instead of only with a translation 
It is a mistake to think that classical Greek + Hebrew wil 
vive us the Greek of the Septuagint. 

It. is very easy to explain everything as a Hebraism, and the 
less our knowledge of Hebrew, the more readily does the ex- 
planation suggest itself. Now there are Hebraisms in the Sey” 
tuagint, and though in a less degree, in the New Testament > 
but all unusual phrases are not Hebraisms. Polybius, certainL> 
a contemporary of many of the translators of the Septuagin@™” 
may have many Latinisms in his writings, but all his peculia~ ~ 
rities are not Latinisms. Whatever light may be thrown oc 
the Septuagint and on Polybius, by Hebrew and by Latin, in-—~ 
finitely more may be gained both for the one and the other 
from a study of modern Greek. And what perhaps sounds still 
stranger, the Greek of the present day affords a better commen- 
tary on the language of Polybius, of the Septuagint, and of 
the New Testament, than either the writings of contemporary 
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demands a few words for Polybius. It cannot be said thi 
the general run of his sentences is so modern as the Septu: 
gint or the New Testament. Many of the novelties of thi 
author are equally found in the New Testament. For example 
he uses wAny for adda, orav and dy for ore and e& Othe 
modern usages are axpyv for ért, as already Theocritus, Iv. 60 
Cf. Anthologia, P.vi1.141. “I8coy frequently for éavrod, far mor 
so than is the case in classical authors. “Idcoy in one place 1 
the sense of same, the most usual meaning in modern Gree} 
iStov Kat TrapatAycLov Tais wodeot aGuveByn. ‘Arro in the sems 
of worth or weight, as amd Séxa tadavrwr, weighing 10 talent 
So the Greeks of to-day say 50s pot azro Séxa AewTa, aro je: 
Sexapa. Eis tots xal’ nuds xatpovs, which is completely modex 
Greek, for év trois xa? nuas ypdvos. This use of eis, as well 2 
of xatpos, belongs equally to the New Testament. I will no 
add one or two examples of the modern phraseology of Pol> 
bius. ‘O t7>5 mpaypatixns iotopias tpomos: i.e. the method « 
actual history. mpayyatixas SvevonOnaav, I. 50.5. Arxaod« 
aia, jurisdiction, XX. 6,2; XXXII. 17.19. Tpayouev for éoOtope: 
Aormrcy avayxn ovyxwpeiy tas apxas Kal Tas vmobéces eve 
wevdeis, I. 15. els adnOiwas évvoias ayew. Lupdwvodivres, 3 
the sense of bargaining, already used in this sense by Xenopho- 
Hell. 1. 3. 8. «ata Tas Twepiotacess, according to circumstance 
Kata Tas avTa@v mpoawpéces. ‘Avriotacpa, & diversion, XL 1 : 
"Ex tod Cv é€eywpnaay 1a tov ypovov. Id. 22, 4 yap ME 
auTn TovUTO onuaiver Kupiws. eis PoBous cuveyels nab Tapayam 
into continual fear and distress. 

In the New Testament, among many others, we may notiet 
the following modernisms: Eis for ev, as ets Tov xodrov Te 
matpos, St John i. 18. “Iva with the subjunctive is used cor 
tinually for the infinitive, as Matthew iv. 8, eiré a of MOe 
ovToL apTou yévwvTat. ava pécor, for among: ades éxBado th 
modern as éxBddw. Bpéxes for ver, Matth. v. 45. “Evoyos et 
thv yéevvay for TH yeevvn. ‘Earavw dpous. teptacorepoy fot 
WA€OV, AS TEpiacoTEpoy Kpiwa, “greater damnation.” Avo«ches 
for poyis or yaderos, “with difficulty,” Luke xviii. 24. Avro 
for ds or otros passim. *Eota@ny for éotny passim. The geni 
tive for the dative as in modern Greek. ob éyad ov« eluas dfw 
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peta Tay Oydov pov’ TO pév Tpa@roy ara evixnoa avriy kal 
avroi rEiwoay pe. eroinga cipnyny pet auTay Kak @pocar pr 
Ta Elowda avTay, Kal eTictevea Tov SpKxov avTay ws Kadoi co 
avOpwrot avaywpnOny eis Ta avo pépn pov. Sre éyeyouyy 
Bactricxos ove atrnrOov Srws OTicw Tav dXwv Baciheoy ds 
axpmy Eumporbev avrav. of yap didovercovoww per eyod we 
age (cf. adéwvtat in New Testament) avrovs eis yadpay avtiv 
ei 1) xaTnkiwoay pe Kai Tapaxadovow KabecOjnvas. "Eye yop 
Eis KAT@ pépn Aéwy ecipi nai eis avw pépyn alE epi. éeroheunos 
peta Twv Breupiwy cat [piwews Eos Tedlu jews ev dara€ cal ol 
addAot NovBabov avwrépw éropOnca ywpas auray, emery épibo- 
veixnoav pet éuod. ove ada avrovs xabeaOivas ets THy ox 
€i47) UTTOKAIVOUot pot Kal ovK EeoKay ynpoy Eaw Els THY O1KLAD 
atta. of yap didoverxodci pot dpmatw tay yuvainay Kal TO 
maidiia avrov. For wildness of grammar this inscription is not 
equalled even by the Revelation of St John, while for childish- 
ness of expression it stands unrivalled. The chief modernism‘ 
are Amy for wavrwy, erodéunoa peta as passim in Revelatio®: 
and érotnoa eipnyny pet autayv, ada for adinus, érwxay, a hy 
brid aorist-perfect like e¥pnxav and éwpaxay in the Septuagint 
e‘pnxa, and €8nxa in modern Greek, and éow eis for év, 22 
inodern Greck péoa eis. 

Other Nubian inscriptions give, as in Romaic, such forrs3* 
as ‘lovAs for “lovAtos, with genitive dovAs, rou as enclitic fOF 
avtod, besides every possible extravagance in grammar arad 
every conceivable error in spelling, the latter class of mistakes 
however, invariably pointing to the identity of the pronuncs2- 
tion of that age with that of the present day; as frAcvce FOF 
eiAxuae, Téxvos fur TExrots, ixwoe for elxwot, apxéws for apyaiass: 
elepcos fur iepéos. 

From the age of Diocletian to the Byzantine Period is but 
a step, and the history of the development of modern Greek 
from that time is shortly told. Until the time of Ptochopro 
dromus, in the eleventh century after Christ, artificial Attic 
was still the language of literature; but the popular dialect, 
often referred to by authors, keeps coming from to time to the 
surface; especially in such works as the Gospel of Nicodemus 
(end of fourth century), the Apophthegmata Patrum, Acts of 
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the Council of Constantinople, 536, Theophilus Antecessor and 
Joannes Moschus, 620, Justinian’s Constitutiones Novellae, 565. 
In the Gospel of Nicodemus and in Justinian we have a 
number of Latin words, not many of which have survived. 
One of them, however, Sppata for arma, is a curious instance 
of Greek ingenuity in disguising barbarisms; for an “armed 
Man” is in modern Greek appatwros = orrAirys, on the analogy 
Of duaprwrds. See Sophocles’ Glossary of Later and Byzantine 
Greek, p. 59 of the Introduction. | 
The chief modernisms of this period are o a8fas, rov aBBa, 

Pl. of aBPdSes, xoradw for xomadvov, the modern xowad: (a 
PL@ce); qrodAd Ta Srn, as a form of salutation; duSev for Biya, 
€@ for ors: and the combination tf as rloupas, tlayyapia. 
At the beginning of a word this is found only in barbarisms; 


baat in all probability the combination existed in certain words 


een in classical times, as a necessary intermediate stage be- 
tween the old Attic double o as in xédaavdos, and the later 
Attic rr as in xérrugos. It is interesting to know that the 
veal gar Greek of the present day gives us xctoudos or xotbudos, 
8®zmetimes pronounced almost «échudos. 

I subjoin a short specimen of the popular style adopted in 
th is period from the Apophthegmata Patrum: 

"H\Gov sore trarépes eis “AdXeEavdpecav «rnOevtes vird Beodi- 
lees rod dpytemtoxérov Wa rowan evynv wad xabérn ra lepd. 
K eed doOiévrov avray gap avtov mapetéOn xpéas pooxtov. Kar 
12 Ghov pndev Staxpwopuevos nat rAaBwv 6 éricxotros &y Kxorradw 
weaPKE TH WANTiov avTov yépovTe AEywv, '1dov TodTo Kadov KoTradwy 
to-z- iv, paye aBBa. Oi dé azroxpiOévres eizrov, “Hyeis Ews apte 
M& Qwava noOlopev et Se xpéas eats ov tpwyopev. Kal ovxere 
TRecBero ovdé els €E avrav yevoacGas avtov. <A strange im- 
PTOvement on the Apostolic precept, “ask no questions, for 
cOma~cience’ sake.” The meanness of the language is in strange 

barmony with the moral degradation of a religion of meats 
aad drinks usurping the name of Christianity. 

The next period in the history of the Greek language may 
be reckoned from 622, the date of the Hegira, to 1099. We 
bave here before our eyes the transition in literature from 
ancient to modern Greek; or, speaking more correctly, from 
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the language of the grammarians to the language of tD° 
people. 

Theophanes (758—806" gives us -aSes as the plural of na ™* 
in -as, “As Aadjowpey for AadXiocwper, and ds cicedfun fO% 
ciaeXOovrwy. The perfect participle without reduplication, 
aénpwpévos, xaotedAwpevos, TuproAnperos. “Aro with ee 
accusative, ovy with the genitive, as well as aya with ges 
Malalas, whose age cannot be determined with certainty, give= 
us in addition -es for -as, as Tlépoes for Depoas. taizs rhacas 
metaplastic from 1 wdaf, as though it were 7 wAaea. Kay Bw 
its modern Greek usage, ola: cay joay, “ whatsoever they wes ° 
like." Mera with the accusative in the sense of with, as thom 
mutilated modern pe (?) The nameless biographer of Leo Armae=—= 
hits uses the ending -ouy fur -ovor. "Ex with the accusativ & 
and evyevos for evyeyns. Leo the Philosopher, 886—911, ha==® 
iSixos = proprium, as in Romaic, the ending -eoas for -e ‘second 
pers. sing. passive). Constantine Porphyrogenitus, who wros*—té 
all his works, with the exception of the life of St Basil, = 
u style purposely popular, gives us dAAakior gen. adda" 
patos: cf. the form te yeAXaotpoyv, condemned by Phrynichussms 
Movoyery) for the vucative of povoyeyns. The ending -tKO6, pr” 
puiroxy tone {possibl ya Latinism). Las for v Umar, rev for atta", 
éva for év, etge for ef: eioe is probably from éoat, just as eive Is 
from é€vrt. cou for cot, as Kan cov nuépa, “ good morning to 
you.” Na for wa, and €ws with the accusative. 

An anonymous writer, known as Theophanes Continuatem—3s 
gives us “Adv gen. of “Adus, ypucds for ypucots: Cedrenam—s 
A.D). 1057, the numeral adverb érrai for émrraxcy. Tio 
would appear to be a relic of an old instrumental endim—g. 
Seylitzes gives us the following specimen of the common diale-<t, 
ea oe EXTLICU potpve, é@ iva cé yaddow = in modern Greek €7® 
oe ExTICA pobpve, éyw ae va (sometimes used for 0a) ce xara ' w. 

‘E@ occurs in modern Greck as a dialectic form, as well as £@» 
tay. Of. Boeotian tev, ctovya. Anna Comnena, who wre>t© 
a history of the Byzantine war about the year 1100, giwe* 
another example in the following verse: 

To caBBatov tis Tuptvijs, 
Napisy ‘Arekse, evonaés to, 
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Kai tiv dSevtépay ro mpot 
Eine, Kadas yepaxiy pot. 

Here we have 16 aafBatov for ro caBBaty, évcnoes for 
évonoas, the enclitic ro, Xapys for yapeins used optatively, ryv 
Sevrépay for ri Sevrépa, Kadds, as a form of salutation, still 
common in Greece, and the diminutive yepuxiy for yeportsor, 
on the analogy probably of oxvdaxiov, diminutive of oxdXos, 
or, properly speaking, of oxvAa€. I'epaxw is contracted for 
Y€paxiov, and, in modern Romaic, would appear as yepaxe. | 

This closes the medizval period of Greek literature. The 
first writer who can be said to have used the popular dialect 
in its entirety was Theodorus Prodromus, nicknamed Ptocho- 
prodromus from his poverty; a monk who lived in the reign of 
the emperor Manuel Comnenus, and addressed to him a series 
of popular verses, o7iyou moAsTixol, preserved to us by the 
grammarian Coray in the first volume of his Atacta. The 
burden of these verses appears to be the poverty of learned 
men. They are written with great spirit, and remind us of 
Juvenal. The Greek language is now emancipated, and begins 
again to show its native power. We subjoin an extract taken 
fromm Mr Sophocles’ book above-mentioned : 


Ti xehadryv cov, Bacired, eis TovTo Ti pe Néyels; 
“Ay éyw yelrovay tTiwav Kéyn Tratdiv ayopu, 

Na tov eta ‘Tt, Mabe ro ypappatixoy va non; 
Tlapd xpaviapoxédaroy travres va pe ovopacoup. 

Na tev etrr@ ‘tt, Mabe 16 rlayyapny 7d radiy cov. 
Telrovay éyw merfwtnv, taxa yevdorfayyapny’ 

TIAjy Eve xadoyrouviorys, Eve Kal yapoxdrros. 

"Orav yap isn tiv avyjv treptyapaccoperny, 

Aéyes as Bpacyn TO Kpacly nat Bade ro murépw’ 
EvOvs +o Bpacew +d Oepuov réyet mrpos TO TWatdiv tov 
Na to, madiv pov, ayopace yopddxotha oTapevoy, 
Dépe xal Braxysxov rupiy adAnv ocrapevapear, 

Kai dos pe vd mpoyevowpat, Kat rote va TreTlovw. 
"Ad od 5¢ pOdcn 7d tuply nal ra yopdoxoriTha, 

* * * * * i * 

Kay réacepa tov Sovowy eis TO Tpavov povypovTw 
Kat rrapevOds virddnpay émraipe Kat merfoves. 
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“Ovray be mau, Sacred, yéparos Epa $8acn, 
“Perres To eaNarode tov, pewres wai Td cavidw 

Kai eyes Try yuraixa tov, Kupa cai Gés tparciime= 
Kai xparov piccov (Lat. missus) éexteotov, Sevra=poy 7} 

odovyyatoy, 

Kai tpitoy 10 axpicractoy opOiw ard jepiov. 

Kai tevaprov povonvOpov, xAnv SrLwre va ph Bpaly, 
"AG ob S¢ wapabécoverw xai vifpevas cai catty, 
"AvaBeua pe Bacidet wai tpicavubeni pe 

"Ovrav otpada xai tow Tov Nowroy Td TUS abiter, 

To was avaxoproveras va Kiacy TO KouTGNuy’ 

Kat ovdey tpéyouy ta cada pov, as TPEYEL TO TroTap. 
Kai ‘yo irayw « Epyouas ridas pezpay Tay oTiywy 
Evéts Cyt@ tov tauBor, yupetw tov orrordeioy" 

T'upevw tov wuppixioy wai ta Nowrd ta péTPpa, 

"AAAa Ta péTpa Tov 'fedoty "s THY apeTpov pov TEVA; 
Tlote yap €x tov tapBov va dayw Kocpoxparop ; 

“TT was éx Tov auppixyiov wroTé pou va yoprace; 

"Fbe rexvitns codiorns éxeivos 6 rlayyapys 

Eze to Kupste 'Xenoov, npEato poucavitesy. 


The language here is essentially modern Greek, though the 
middle voice appears not quite extinct as we have mpoyeioupth 
nptato, &c., and vy sometimes etymologic, sometimes ephelcyst'* 
is written after a number of words where it is now left out,.™ 
vrodnuav, madiv. “Ede for ide strengthens the etymology of é5e 
froin (Sod. ovdey is written for the modern Sév. The form &* 
we have referred to on page 170. 

For the subjoined translation I am responsible. 


“By your own sacred head, O king, say what is here you" 
Mecanng 5 

Suppose I have a neighbour now, blessed with a boy ca 
breeches, 

Shall I go tell him, ‘Teach your son his letters for his livingg 

Sure all the world would dub me then a most consumms® 
blockhead, 

Nay, I should say, ‘Go teach your son a bootmaker’s pr 
fession.’ 
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And now for two short syllables, with all the other measur 

Alas! what help the measures my unmeasurable hunger ? 

When, mighty prince, will shorts and longs provide me wm 
a dinner ? 

Or how with two short syllables am I to fill my belly? 

Behold a shoemaker indeed, a skilful craftsman truly ; 

A blessing asked, he straight proceeds to polish off the victual 
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NOTES ON ROMAN HISTORY. 


1. 


Livy, 1.60. Duo consules inde comitiis centuriatis a pre- 
fecto urbis ex commentariis Ser. Tullii creati sunt. 


So far as this passage can be regarded as of historical value, 
it obliges us to suppose that the consulship formed an inte- 
gral part of the Servian constitution, and is therefore at 
Variance with the common account, according to which the 
Consulship was instituted on the abolition of the monarchy, 
The difficulty is usually got over by the help of another 
Statement (Liv. 1. 48) that Servius Tullius himself, according 
to ‘certain authors,’ intended to lay down his kingly office. 
Several circumstances however seem to bear out the simpler 
€xplanation, that the consuls existed along with the king in 
the Original Servian constitution. I shall endeavour to show 
(1) that this view of the case is in agreement with the later 
Constitutional theory, and (2) that the account of Livy may be 
€rived from a source which would give it the value of a con- 

‘em porary record. 

If there were consuls during the monarchy—that is to say, 
"2M ual magistrates elected by the Servian Comitia Centuriata— 
they must have been military officers, commanding under the 
King For a constitutional parallel to such an office we natur- 
. ~Y look to what took place in later times when the regium 
‘"eperium was restored in the person of a dictator. In this 

“Axe the consuls did not go out of office, but acted under him; 
© was ‘moderator et magister consulibus appositus’ (Liv. II. 
\&). The dictatorship was not (like the decemvirate) a suspen- 
"0n of the constitution, but its restoration to an original com- 
Pleteness. As soon as the dictator laid down his office, the 
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teligious duties as they had been in the habit of performing for 
the king. 

3. The name consul seems a natural one for such an office 
a8 is here supposed. They are assessors, 7 consilio with the 
king (for consul is to consilium as exul to exilium). The word 
18 peculiar to Rome, whereas pretor and dictator are common 
Latin titles. It may be noticed too that the dictator might be 
called praetor maximus, but there was no consul maximus. 
Pretor is a much wider word: there might be in the state at 
once, a pretor maximus (or dictator), two pretores consules, 
and a pretor cat’ éfoynv. In their peculiar relation to the 
kings they may have been like the Ephors; the name consul 
reminds us of the fuyzSovdoz created by the Spartans in 418 B.c. 
(Thue. v. 63). 

The further question arises; supposing that Livy's notice 
represents the correct constitutional theory, can it be regarded 
a8 based on contemporary record ? 

The Lex Curiata, by which the military imperium was 
Ziven, was a form handed down from the earliest times, and 
doubtless only varied as the powers to be conferred were modi- 
fied from time to time. Now it appears from the well-known 
Passage of Tacitus (Ann. XI. 22), that the Lex Curiata was 
Texrewed (repetita) by Brutus after the Regifugium, and that 
&citus was able to gather from its terms that the questors 
da ted from the regal period. 

The same ‘law’ may well have indicated to Livy, or rather 
to “the writers whom he followed, that the consulship itself was 
2®€ a novelty, but had existed under the Servian constitution, 
alt Fhough in abeyance perhaps under the tyranny of Tarquin. 

The view now taken of the constitutional changes of 
245 v.c, brings them into analogy with several features of the 
\ster history. It is characteristic of the Romans rather to 

avail themselves of the powers of an existing magistracy than 
40 create an entirely new set of powers. In the same way when 
the plebeians first claimed political equality, the consulship was 
temporarily set aside, and the military tribunes—the next magis- 
tracy—were invested, so far as was constitutionally possible, 
with ‘consular power.’ This seemed less violent than making 
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many purposes both sacred and civil (Rom. Forsch. pp. 368, 
371), and it was especially their duty to attend their patron in 
the Forum and other public places’ If they went to the 
Comitia Curiata they did so in their character of dependents 
on the gens—for the Curia was composed of a certain number 
of gentes—and merely helped to swell its numbers. In the 
Comitia Centuriata, on the other hand, the plebeian’s position 
depended upon himself; for the precarium which was assigned 
to a client was probably not a qualification for the Servian 
classes. Indeed it may be worth considering whether the esta- 
blishment of the Comitia Centuriata was not one of the causes 
of the increased importance and independence of the plebeians, 
by leading the patricians to enfranchise the land of their clients 
in order to swell their own influence in the Comitia. However 
that may be, there is no doubt that plebeians voted from the 
first in the Centuries, but in the character of independent 
owners of property. If they voted in the Curies they were 
controlled by the esprit de corps of the gens, and by all the 
sacred associations of the clientela. It may be added that m 
the carly period to which the Comitia Curiata belongs the 
asseinbly was not itself so important that the right of being 
present and voting would be jealously guarded. It is only 
when such an assembly is the organ of an active political life 
that its franchise becomes the subject of limitation and dispute. 


3. 


The following passages seem to show what perhaps has not 
been sufficiently recognised, that Livy took not only the facts of 
history but the substance of the speeches from the earliet 
writers whose works he used. 


Livy, 111. 47. Quem decreto sermonem pretenderit forsitan 
aliquem verum auctores antiqui tradiderint: quia nusquam 
ullum in tanta foeditate decreti verisimilem invenio, id quod 
constat nudum videtur proponendum, decresse vindicias secun- 
dum servitutem. 
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Livy, tr. 54. In Aventinum ite, unde profecti estis. Ibi 
lici loco ubi prima initia inchoastis libertatis vestre, tribunos 
ebis creabitis. 


These words can hardly refer to anything but the First 
>cession, and if so the speech is taken from an historian who 
Llowed Piso’s account of that event: for Livy himself makes 
e plebs secede to the Mons Sacer. 


4. 


Cic. De Orat. m1. 39, § 177. Quid quod item in centum- 
rali judicio certatum esse accepimus qui Romam in exilium 
‘misset, cui Rome exulare jus esset. Si se ad aliquem quasi 
ttronum applicavisset, intestatoque esset mortuus—: nonne in 
+ causa jus applicationis, obscurum sane et ignotum, patefac- 
(m in judicio atque illustratum est a patrono? 


In the elaborate parallel which Mommsen has drawn (fom. 
2rsch. pp. 319—390) between hospitium and clrentela he has 
ade good use of this passage as affording points in which these 
ro relations may be compared. The client created under the 
§ applicationis, like the hospes, must be a citizen of an inde- 
Ndent state, so as to have the jus exihz at Rome; but he 
anot be a hospes, because he has lost his nghts in his own 
tte and has therefore nothing to offer in return for Roman 
‘pitium. He is, in Homeric language, an atiunros petava- 
75 and as such compelled to place himself in a relation of 
Sendence (se ad aliquem quasi patronum applicare) in his 
w home. The citizens of a newly conquered state are in the 
me unprotected condition; and accordingly if spared from 
&th or slavery they usually place themselves under the patro- 
‘€us of their conqueror and his descendants. 

The ancient legal doctrine of the jus applicationis (which 
'48 antiquated, as it appears, in the time of Cicero) may be 
llustrated by a suggestive passage of the Odyssey. In the 
tory which Ulysses tells Eumzus in Book xIv. he relates how 
.e and his comrades were defeated by the Egyptians, who ‘slew 
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many and took others alive to work for them perforce;’ Wl 
Zeus put into his mind this thought (vv. 276—284) : 
autix’ amd Kpatos xuvény evructoy €6nxa 
xai caxos pov Sopu 5 éxBadov extoce yetpos’ 
avtap eyed BactAnos évavtiov nAvOov trey 
kai xvca youval’ édkov’ o 8 éepvcato nai pp eAencem 
és Sigpov Sé ys Evas aryey olxade Saxpuyéovra. 
7} pév pos pada TroAXol érniocoy pedinow 
iépevoe xTeivac—dr yap KeyokwaTo Ainv— 
GX amo xeivos Epuxe, Aros 5 arifero pnvw 
Eewiov, doTe pddiota ve“ecoatas Kana Epya. 

The picture given by these lines exemplifies the moral bas 
of the jus applicationis, viz. the compassion which the helples 
suppliant excites, and the religious sanction, the anger of Zeus 
(arpos yap Atos etow atravres Eeivol te mrwyoi te), if his nghts 
are violated. The prayer of Lycaon in the ‘Iliad (xx1. 744) 
turns on the same principles : 

youvotuai o ‘Ayited: ov Sé pw aldeo xai ps édénoor' 
avti Toi c(h ixétao, Siotpepés, aidoioro. 

It is characteristic that in Homer the moral feeling (aids) 
is more prominent, while at Rome the incidents of the relatiob 
are more systematically worked out and its sanctions distinctly 
specified (si quis clienti fraudem fecerit sacer esto, Serv. 40 
VI. 604). In both cases however the idea of right—of defimté 
acts prescribed by legal or quasi-legal rules—is clearly to P 
traced. 


w 


0. 


Festus, Ep. p. 247. Patres senatores ideo appellati su - 
quia agrorum partes attribuerant tenuioribus ac si libes 
propriis. 

Here again the Odyssey offers a parallel. Eumzeus says 
his master, Od. XIv. 61—66: 


} yap tovye @cot xara vootoy édycay, 
Os Kev Eu evduxéws épires xal xtijow Sraccey, 
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ola re @ oixni dvaf etOupos edwxer, 

olxov Te KARpov TE TWoAUpLYNOTHY TE Yuvaixa, 

bs of wroAAa Kapnot, Beds & eri Epyoy aé€n, 

ws xal euot rode épyov aékeras @ emipipve. 
Eumeus is speaking of slaves, such as. he was himself, 
whereas the ‘tenuiores’ of Festus are clients. This difference 
shows how the servile relation might be modified so as gradually 
to assume a milder character. As Mommsen points out, there 
18 no mode of manumission provided by the earliest law: the 
Vindicta proceeds on the legal fiction that the person in ques- 
tion is already de jure free. If however the master gave a slave 
® farm of his own, he practically gave him freedom: and by 
being enrolled in the list of the censors he became a Roman 
citizen. At the same time his position towards the family to 
which he belonged—his moral duty in return for protection and 
his religious duty as a sharer in the sacra—was not altered. 


Hence the client (somewhat like the filius familie) was a 
citizen but yet dependent. 


Horace, A. P. 341—6: 
Centuris seniorum agitant expertia frugis; 
Celsi prestereunt austera poemata Ramnes; 
Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci. 
Lectorem delectando pariterque monendo; 
Hic meret zra liber Sosiis, hic et mare transit 
Et longum noto scriptori prorogat sevum. 


It may not have been observed that the metaphors from the 
Mmitia Centuriata are carried on to the end of this passage. 
e Ramnes stand for the centurie juniorum, the equites being 
technically and at this time really juniores (illa adolescentulorum 
@tas, Q. Cic. De Pet. Cons. 8. 33). ‘Meret era’ is equivalent 
to stipendium facit : ‘mare transit’ refers to foreign service: and 
‘prorogat’ to the extension of a command by a vote of the 
comitia. 


D. B. MONRO. 


THE CASES. 


IT is commonly said that the cases are of local origin 
Denoting in the first instance relations of place, they became 
by degrees transferred to relations of a more abstract character. 
This theory has gained favour because it is in harmony with 
that general law of progress by which the human mind mounts 
from what is tangible and concrete to what is abstract and m- 
tellectual. It is intelligible, and therefore possibly true. It 
seems to explain the striking contrast between the fewness of 
the forms of the cases and the multitude of their uses. It 1 
also borne out to some extent by an examination of the forms 
of particular cases, especially the genitive and locative. On 
the other hand, it has met with opposition, as incompatible 
both with the philosophy and the forms of the cases. Professor 
Curtius regards it as untenable. Were it true, he says, that 
the nominative denoted the starting-point of the action of the 
verb, and the accusative denoted the goal, then, of the three 
categories of space, unde, ubi, quo, two are absorbed by the 
nominative and accusative, and but one, ubs is left for the 
remainder, five at least in number. Moreover if the nomina- 
tive originally signified motion from a place, it would be included 
in the same category with the ablative and genitive. 

These objections are alternatives, and cannot be urge‘ 
simultancously. If the local theory is unsatisfactory becau® 
it leaves but one category for all the cases except the nomn# 
tive and accusative, it cannot also labour under the objectio? 
that it includes nominative and ablative in one and the sam’ 
category. ‘They assume, moreover, (1) That the nominative is 4 
case in the same sense in which the accusative, genitive, ané 
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of language. Forms are not created in groups but arise 
gradually as the need of them is felt. Thus prepositions 
have supplanted the cases; and auxiliary verbs have taken 
the place of the moods, but in neither instance has the 
change been sudden or the new uses introduced otherwise 
than singly. In language again, as spoken at the present 
day—and it is only from language actually living that we 
can gain any true notion of the life of language—we sce the 
same gradual and isolated change. Unless therefore we sup- 
pose the processes which governed language in the earliest 
eras to have been quite different from those in force now, this 
assumption is quite untenable. 

(3) and (+). Still less can we admit that the formation of 
languaye was carried on in subservience to such general and 
abstract notions as the categories. The categories are not 
necessary forms of thought, but merely summaries of relations 
under which we are accustomed to look at things. Such summa ‘ 
ries cannot be made until the mind has become acquainted with 
abstractions, and language has become fixed: we require the 
aid of language in forming them. But language—as we know 
from the study of barbarous dialects—begins with the indiv- 
dual impression, and proceeds by slow degrees to what is gene- 
ral. ‘Thus the notions of ‘creeping,’ ‘running,’ ‘walking, 
‘riding,’ are prior to the more general notion of ‘going.’ And 
similarly ‘from beneath,’ ‘from above,’ ‘from the side of, 
‘from out of, are prior to the more general conception unde 
What wonder then if more than one case can be subsumed under 
the category unde! Who would attempt to prove the eri: 
ence of e£ as a preposition governing the genitive imposible 
because we have already vapa with the same case denotilg 
motion from? ‘From’ = ‘out of’ is not by any means identical 
with ‘from’ in the sense of ‘removal from.’ The notions I 
quire two different prepositions; we may therefore suppose It 
possible that they were felt to require two different case 
Even therefore if it were admissible to make use of argument! 
based on the categories in investigating the origin of the cases 
the mode in which they are here applied is more than doubtful. 

But these assumptions and the objections based upon them 
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ire of a general character. It is to the forms of the cases that 
we must look for reliable evidence of their original meaning. 
Professor Curtius divides the cases into two groups, the first 
comprising the nominative, accusative and vocative; the second 
comprising the remaining cases. Without acquiescing in the 
division or in any arguments based upon it we may adopt 
it for convenience’ sake in going through the cases. In regard 
to the first group Professor Curtius entirely rejects the local 
theory, his chief objection being that were the nominative 
originally a case signifying wnde and the accusative originally a 
case signifying quo, there would be a confusion of diametrically 
Opposite notions in the use of the accusative for the nominative 
in the neuter nouns, which use is very ancient. 

We have seen reason to dissent from those modern gram- 
marians (of whom Curtius is one) who place the nominative on 
the same level as the oblique cases. The sa, which appears as the 
8of the nominative, was found to be confined to the mascu- 
line and feminine gender and nominative case, the remaining 
cases of masculine and feminine and the neuter gender in all 
Cases being formed from a different stem ta. Now this con- 
hection between the animate genders and the nominative 
Case on the one hand and between the oblique cases and the 
meuter gender on the other hand is sufficiently striking. It 
Suggests the inference that the s of the nominative is a 
Suffix denoting animate gender. And what more natural or 
Simple means could be adopted to denote the subject of an 
@ction in an operative sense than a gender-suffix, significative 
Of life and action? If this be true the nominative may be 
at once removed from the number of cases of originally local 
Origin, For the distinction of animate and inanimate gender is 
quite as primary as distinctions of a local nature. 

The vocative is not a case at all. It does not bring a word 
into relation with the other words of the sentence. The termin- 
ation, when it has one, is identical with that of the nominative, 
and the addition is due to false analogy. 

The termination of the accusative is in the animate genders 
m, Greek vy. The neuter has as a rule no termination—in the 

second declension only do we find m (Greek v); the pronouns 

Journal of Philology. vou. 11. 14 
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would seem to be ‘of’ or ‘belonging to.’ This however dc» «=e 
not exclude the local origin of the suffix, for a particle wha «=! 
primarily signified wnde might without violence be used + 
denote ‘connection with.’ And we have clear evidence thom — a 
in the Greek sense of language in Homer's time, the genitam —v 
was regarded as a local case, and that a local case could be w= <= 
in non-local relations. For we have céOev, a case of ob» —~aiw!: 
ously local formation used as a genitive, even where all ide===a 
of locality are excluded, e.g. 
ovde aéBev Mevédrae, Beot paxapes AedaBovro. 


Here either cé6& was not felt to be of local origin which is 
absurd, or we have a proof that cases of local origin can 
applied to non-local usages. If this is so with cé@ev, analom> =) 
would lead us to similar conclusions concerning geio. Certs ™ 
_ it is that oéOev in the passage quoted is regarded as having @ M7 
game sense as ceto. 

Of the four remaining cases the locative, though notha = 
can be proved from the form, must be allowed to be of | 
origin. The same may be said of the ablative or case 
separation. The form of the dative (singular, for the dat. pl = * 
is either locative or ablative in form) is also very obscure; ani 
ata very early period in Greek at least this case became int-<<= 7 
changed with the locative. It would be rash therefore =? 
conclude from such usages as 


aot 


GAN’ Ere Tou fwos Katepixerat evpét trovTe, 


that the dative was originally of locative meaning. Yet thon 


are no usages of the dative which cannot be connected wr 
local relations. Thus, even the ‘remoter object’ can be broug™ w* 
under the category of ubi: in so far as it implies that the o 

ject is not in the immediate vicinity of the subject but at = 
distance. It may also be mentioned that the ideas of ‘giving 
and ‘placing before’ are easily connected; just as there is som? 
similarity between dadami, I give, and dadhama, I place. 

Lastly, the form of the instrumental is also too obscure to 
allow us to draw any conclusions from it with regard to the 
original meaning. As in several other cases, the singular and 
plural are totally distinct. The former is a or ina in Sanskrit: 
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the latter is bhis to which ¢z and bt in Greek and Latin corre- 
esppond. Ji however is used in the singular only, ge in the 
ssA.ngular and plural. Now with regard to bi, ubt and wi are 
e@ widence enough that a local meaning was attached to the 
t-© rmination at an early period. Zhi also can mean ‘at thee,’ 


A te principium, tibi desinet. 


The senses in which ¢c is used are various, and local rela- 
tions are certainly to be found among them, eg. ém’ éoyapode. 
Ax_wd there is nothing in the meaning of the case which should 
lezad us to reject these indications slight though they are. The 
irasstrumental is also known as the sociative or comitative 
€zas¢, epithets which certainly imply the use of it in a local 
Si grnification. In our own language we may see that this con- 
Junction is not unnatural. ‘With’ and ‘by’ denote at once the 
ira sstrument and the companion. 

_ On such a question as this it is impossible to arrive at 
certainty: we must content ourselves with the view which 
82ems most probable upon the evidence before us. That 
®wadence is both scanty and dubious; such as it is it seems 
to ‘tend to conclusions of this kind :— 

[| That the nominative as the case of the subject holds a 
POSition apart from the oblique cases which are all to some 
©X Cent cases of the object. 

If. That the nominative and accusative (and vocative, so 
far as this can be called a case,) are significative of gender, not 
of ocal relation. For this reason neither is found in stems 
Which are by nature of neuter gender. 

III. That in the other cases it is probable that the 

original signification was local. 
EVELYN ABBOTT. 


ON HEROD. II. 116, AND THUCYD. I. 11. 


THESE passages were examined by Mr Paley (Iliad, Pref— 
Pp. xxxii. xxxiv.), and his interpretation of the former has bee 
quoted in a recent article by Mr G. W. Cox (Fortnightly Re—— 
view, Sept. 1, p. 245), with the view of showing that the = 
in its present form was not known to Herodotus and Thueydi—— 
des, The interest which the subject still attracts, and the hig=—"* 
authority of these two scholars, may be sufficient apology fom 
the present somewhat tardy criticism. 

Herodotus believed the account which was given him by==a®@ 
the Evvptian priests that Helen was really in Egypt durings==5 
the Trojan war: and his object iv this chapter (11. 116) is t<— 
show that Homer was acquainted with the same version of the—#? 
story, but rejected it as unsuitable to the poem. His argu— — 
ment is that, ‘according to the Iliad’ («ara yap is surely Ionia ¢ 
for xa? a, the yap being redundant), Paris on his way homes ¢ 
from Sparta was carried out of his course (awnvetyOn), and icc 2 
particular, that in his wandering he came to Sidon (79 re = 7 
adAn TraLopEvos Kat ws és Ldadva THs Powwiens amixero), Te =o 
prove this he quotes as from the Acopndeos apiorein the line=== 
Iliad vi. 289—292, and then two passages from the Odyssey—at®: 
‘In these verses,” he concludes, ‘Homer shows that he knew om 
the wandering of Alexandros to Egypt; for Syria borders uposs ® 
Egypt, and the Phanicians, whose city Sidon is, dwell ins?" 
Syria.” Since the verses from the Odyssey say nothing o at 
Sidon, these last words must refer to the quotation from the” ° 
Iliad. The view of Herodotus is, that Homer by taking Pariss —* 
to Syria betrays his knowledge of a long wandering, of whic 
the Egyptian story forms another part. The wAdvy is thas” 
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main point insisted upon, both here and in c, 117 (ev 5é "Thidds 
Adeye as erdaleto dywyv avtnv). Mr Paley objects that ‘no 
such account occurs in our Iliad:’ but Herodotus, while he 
maintains that the verses he quotes imply such an account (év 
Towros Toot Erect Snot Sti nriatrato thy és Alyutrov ’AXe- 
EFaxdpov mAavnv), nowhere says that the Iliad gives it in ex- 
Press terms. On the contrary, Homer ‘abandoned it’ (serjxe 
av-rdv); and rH Te 57 GAAy wAalopevos Means ‘ wandering as we 
may infer (5)) to other places. The inference that Egypt was 
One of these other places is a weak point in the reasoning: 
but it is precisely because the Iliad of Herodotus contained 
no fuller account that he was obliged to strain the data which 
he had. 

This is confirmed by the parenthesis cat ovSayn Grr ave- 
Wwodbiuce éwvrév. Whether averddice means ‘corrected’ or simply 
* repeated,’ the words imply that Herodotus, when he men- 
tioned the Iliad, had a definite quotation in his mind. More- 
Over, émipéuryras 5é avrod, in the style of Herodotus, does not 
Mean ‘there is another mention of it,’ but ‘the mention of it 
1s” at such a place. 

Mr Paley further objects that the title Acoundeos aproreln 
* belongs to our fifth, not to the sixth book.’ But we do not 
k mow that the present division into books was made s0 early. 
Im respect of subject the lines clearly fall within the Aristeia 
(xa question: compare the prayer, ‘break now the spear of 
Diomede, &e.’ (vv. 305—310), with which the mémdos which 

@cuba has just taken from her store of Sidonian captives’ 
Work is laid on the knees of Athéné. Not only does the 
Whole passage relate to Diomede, but it forms an excellent end- 
‘ag to his Aristeia: and, what is still more important, it cannot 
Well be brought under the title now prefixed to the sixth 

k, viz."Exropos xat ’Avdpopayns ouirla. That description 
Only suits the latter half of the book, in which moreover the 

®Xceptional prowess of Diomede is forgotten (see vv. 435—437) : 

% that although his Aristeia flows over into our sixth book, it 

does not encroach upon the part which belongs to that book 
under its ancient title. From these circumstances I am led to 
think that the ‘ Rhapsodies’ thus described were not ‘detached 
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Homer’s, because it relates that Paris reached Troy ‘in th 
days from Sparta with a fair wind and smooth sea.’ But in 1 
abstract of the Cypria given by the grammarian Proclus, | 
story agrees exactly with the Iliad. A storm is sent by Hé 
Paris is driven by it to Sidon, and takes that city. Thus 
the case of a poem of which we have only the argument a 
a few fragments, there is evidence of at least one extensi 
interpolation between the time of Herodotus and that of t 
grammarians: while in the Iliad, with much greater chance 
detecting such alterations, none has yet been satisfactor 
proved. The change in the Cypria was evidently made 
bring it into harmony with Homer. 


D. B. MONRO. 


ON LUCRETIUS, BOOK VI. 


48. For Ventorum exirtant placentur omnia rursum I 
Would read Ventorum existant (so Bernays) placentur momina 
"’rsum, which is sufficiently justified by 474, Posse quoque e 
6also consurgere momine ponti. 

53. Munro makes quae supplied from the quae of 50 the 
Subject of faciunt. May it not be homines, ‘and when they 
humble their spirits through fear of the Gods’? Similarly in 
15, homines, rather than corda, is the subject of uecare, as is 
Perhaps indicated by coges. Cf. 645, Cernentes pauida com- 
plebant pectora cura. 

68. Quae nist resputs ex animo longeque remittis 

Dis indigna putare altenaque pacis eorum. 
‘Unless you drive from your mind with loathing all these 
things and banish far from you all belief in things degrading 
to the Gods and inconsistent with their peace’, Munro, who 
follows Lachm. in making putare mean ‘to hold a belief’, as 
in the passage quoted from Cicero, de Sen. 4, Quis coegit eos 
falsum putare. It seems to me that this is not the first 
impression the words convey; dis indigna putare with quae 
preceding must surely be ‘think them unworthy of the Gods’; 
' fo separate the two clauses looks like an after-thought, oc- 
casioned by the difficulty of longeque remittis. 1 think that 
the negative idea in these two words led Lucretius into a 
construction more Greek than Latin. As in 399 parcit in 
hostis is, not ‘refrains against his enemies’, but ‘spares it to 
attack his enemies’, i.e. tta parcit ut in hostes uertat, so l. 
remittis putare dis indigna is in effect atque tta remitts ut putes 
dis sndigna, and might be translated, as in similar repeated 
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«iual peculiarity of grammar or construction. ¢ will then 
E>e for ¢ as in 1018. The prosaic linctus will recede; it does 
rot seem to have much in its favour, whilst tinctus is natural 
mend in every way likely. Zjfluat ambrosias quasi wero e 
2 e€clare tinctus will be, ‘as if it were an off-set tinctured with 
{Eve true nectar of ambrosia whence it is drawn’. Tinctus e 
neectare, because the tree is supposed to be dipt in ambrosia 
ax2d then drawn out. 

972. Qua nil est homini quod amariu frondeat esca. So 
Lazachm. and Munro for exscet or extet. I should prefer escae, 
1 @. Qua (esca) nihil est escae quod. 

1069. Glutine materies taurino tungitur una, 

Ut uitio uenae tabularum saepius hiscant 
Quam laxare queant compages taurea uincla. 
In 1069 Lachm. and Munro read uno, and this is certainly like 
1078, Dentque non auro res aurum copulat una? 1074, Pur- 
pureusque colos conchylt tungitur uno Corpore cum lanae, to 
say nothing of sola calce in 1068. Yet una, ‘joined into one 
Piece’, with ut hiscant following so closely, would have some 
force; if indeed una is not materies. The next lines I would 
translate, ‘to such an extent that veins open up through some 
flaw in the boards many times, for one where the soldered parts 
can unloose the binding glue’, Compages is apparently nomi- 
native, lazare taurea uincla, a less ordinary form of expres- 
Bon for laxart uinclis, or laxare se uinclis. 
1119. Proinde ubi se caelum quod nobis forte alienum 
Commouet atque aer inimicus serpere coepit. 
‘Therefore when an atmosphere which happens to put itself in 
Motion unsuited to us and a hurtful air begin to advance’, 
Munro, who makes caelum as well as aer nominatives to coepit. 
It is more natural to make commvvet do double duty, ubi caelum 
& commovet, quod nobis forte alienum (se commovet), a construc- 
tion in the manner of Thucydides. 

1126. Aut in uquas cadit aut fruges persidit in ipsas, i.e. 
indirectly into the waters which breed pestilence, or directly 
and immediately upon the corn. 

1136. For corumptum perhaps coruscum; bright after 

gloom, or brighter than is natural to the climate. 


15—2 
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mans pondere, to plaustri, which would more naturally depend 
on tecta than powdere, ‘with good reason, since buildings by 
the way-side tremble umier the shock of wagons, no great 
weight yet shaking the whole of them’. In the next lie 
scrupua Munro, is very probable, wai (Lachm) certain; but 
after nec minus, ef or a Similar word would surely be expected, 
and hence I venture tw think. m spite of the unusualness of 2 
Lare cumvyue, that the right reading is ec minus ex. ef acrupst 
cumque wiai, ‘and rock no less than a pebble on the road # 
times jolts the iron tires of the wheels’. Analogous, though of 
course with a difference in the gua preceding which makes it 
inconclusive, 1s the use of cumgue in such lines as 83, Quid 
faciant et qua de causa cumque ferantur, where cumque, of which 
Munro takes no notice either in his translation or notes, seems 
to go rather with the ferantur than the qua, ‘what they do and 
what is the reason of their motion in any case’; the often 
quoted Dulce lenimen mihi cumque salue Rite uocanti, if 
genuine, shows that cumque may stand independently, whether 
it is taken with salue or uocanti. 

563. Inclinata minent is retained by Lambinus, and I 
think rightly ; it recurs perhaps in 1195, frons tenta mebat, i. e- 
minebat, the IN having fallen out from its looking like another 
uM. The meaning is shown in the compound tmminere, ‘to 
hang over’, a word very expressive either of the upper part of 
a house bulging out and appearing on the point to fall, or of # 
brow heavy and overhanging the rest of the face, as in severe 
illness. For the same reason I would change fellens in 237 
cellens as Wakefield, rather than pellens Munro, or pollens Lacb™ 

568. Quod nisi respirent uenti, uis nulla refrenet 4 
570. Nunc quia respirant alternis inque grauescunt. In b0* 
places Munro translates, ‘abate their blowing’, and practi 
this is the meaning. Yet it may be doubted whether in its€ 
resmrare can mean a pure negative; it seems rather to cos 
tain the double idea ‘to blow and lull’, which agrees with tb 
notion of alternation conveyed by the passage throughout, co 
lect redeunt ceduntque repulst. 

574. Et rect prolapsa suas in pondera sedes, ‘and aft 
tumbling forward recovers its proper position to an equipoise 
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Munro reading pondere says in his note, ‘prolapsa answers to 

inclinatur, recipit sedes in pondere to retro recellit ; falling for- 
ward out of its place is the natural force of prolapsa in Fore. 
and comp. 1006, primordia ferrs In uacuum prolapsa cadunt 
coniuncta: recipit sedes tn pondere then is a proper expression, 
not prolapsa in pondera’; granting that prolapsa has this 
meaning, and answers to tnclinatur, why should this necessitate 
pondere? Recipit sedes in pondere seems to me slightly un- 
natural, in pondera not so; the accus. implying the motion of 
recovery or return to a former position is more like Latin idiom 
than the abl., which states the return in its accomplished, more 
quiescent, state. 

600. Zdque is perhaps right; its vagueness suits the tone of 
the passage, ‘the void it has made’. 

618. Exsiccare suts radiis ardentibu’ solem, ‘we see him 
with his burning rays thoroughly dry clothes’, Munro; perhaps 
sug may be expressed ‘by the mere force of his rays’. 

623. Tum porro uents quoque magnam tollere partem 

Umoris possunt uerrentes aequora uentt, 

Una nocte urias quoniam persaepe uidemus 

Siccari, mollisque luti concrescere crustas. 
Iachm. says ‘ Absurda et sine pondere repetitio; nam quae 
secuntur satis intellegi non possunt nisi addimus qua re effi- 
ciantur, ita Uentis una nocte, &c.’ The repetition is not absurd 
and has weight, preceded as the second wenti is by werrentes 
aequora, ‘for do they not sweep the surface, those winds?’ 
Wenig is unnecessary to explain what explains itself, and is to 
take away from Lucretius one of those ornaments of style of 
which he is never too profuse, and which, when they do occur, 
are the more jealously to be retained for their rarity. 

663. Et satis haec tellus morbi caelumque mali fert, 

Unde queat uis immensi procrescere morbi. 
lachm. changes morbi to orbi, Munro to nobis, which is found 
in the Juntine, and is read by Lambinus. I believe morbi to 
be right, a carelessness of style paralleled by many others, e. g. 
78,9, infesta atque aspera tactu. Nec sunt multa parum tactu 
uitanda. 932, 3, Perpetuo quoniam sentimus et omnia semper 
Cernere odorars licet et sentire sonare. 


34. 
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715. Aut quia sunt aestate aguilones ostia contro, 

zinni tempore eo qui etesiae esse feruntur. 

729, 30, 1. Fit quogque uti pluuiae forsan magis ad caput a 

Tempore eo fiant quo etesia flabra agquilonum — 
Nubila coniciunt tn eas tune omnia partis. 
These two passages seem so parallel as to explain each other. 
In each case the eo refers to the relative which follows, in each 
there is the same hiatus of the relative in the same place of the 
verse. How then explain gut in 716? It can hardly bes 
locative like die quinti, &c., for as a locative. gus seems to con 
fine itself to the meaning of ‘how’. Perhaps it is an illustra- 
tion of that loose undefined power of the relative, of which the 
earlier Latin was full, though in literature, as might be er- 
pected, it was an ever diminishing quantity. Literally trans | 
lated the line would be, ‘at that time of the year which is the 
so-called Etesian winds’, drawn out, ‘which coincides with the 
so-called period of Etesian winds’; an attraction of the same 
kind as orbix quae terra dicitur, literally is ‘the globe which 18 
the so-called earth’, such attractions being in fact contractions 
or compressions of a double sentence. This expansive power 
of the relative pronoun, extends, I think, to the demonstra 
tives; e.g. Ledditus his primum terris, ‘restored to earth first 
here’, and this would be the meaning of Catullus’s Zia rudem 
cursu proram imbuit Amphitrite (LXIV. 11), if, as I have conjec- 
tured, this is the true reading of that line, ‘it was that Amphr- 
trite, i.e. the Amphitrite of that time when the Argo was built 
that first imbrued a prow as yet strange to voyaging’. In 730 
quo is not disproved by tune in the next line; for tunc is to be 
taken closely with omnia, ‘at that time in which the winds at 
driving the clouds towards those parts, as then happens, 4! 
together’. 

743. Remigio oblitae pennarum uela remittunt is perbaps 
right; the birds instead of sailing along smoothly and evenly, 
move their wings with an effort like that of a straining rowel 
oblitae pennarum remittunt uela remigio (dat.), ‘forgetting the 
use of their wings give up their sails to (take to) rowing’. 

799, Denique st calidis etiam cunctare lauabris 

Plenwr eglueris, sulio feruentis aguai 
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asserted that the anomalies of the comic metres represented the 
accent on the vulgar pronunciation of the words in the scansion 
of which those anomalies chiefly occurred. As to accent, 
Professor Ramsay ventures so far as to maintain “that the belief 
that we can employ the knowledge which we possess with 
regard to the accentuation of Latin words in any way what 
soever so as to explain or illustrate questions with regard to 
quantity, is an absolute delusion, and moreover a mischievous 
delusion,” &c. (p. Ixxvii). No delusion, absolute or not, can be 
other than mischievous: and it would therefore have been well 
if Professor Ramsay had attempted to prove this remarkable 
statement in detail, instead of spending his pains in explaining 
the distinction between Accent, Ictus Metricus, and Quantity. 
It is clear that the fact that no Latin polysyllable ever ad- 
mitted an acute on the last must have had a great deal to do 
with the uncertainty, so remarkable in all the older Roman 
poets, as to the quantity of many final syllables (the third 
person singular of verbs, for instance) whose metrical value was 
only settled later. It seems equally clear that contraction Was 
peculiarly easy and frequent in the case of enclitics (as ille, ste, 
ipse, enim, quidem, ergo, esse)’. In face of these patent facts, 
Professor Ramsay's determined opposition to Hermann seems 
difficult to explain. 

Having thus put accent out of court, Professor Ramsay cat 
only fall back on the “ vulgaris pronuntiatio.” Here the reader 
has to complain of a want of nicety and accuracy. Everything 
is accounted for by “correption,” that is, the almost entire 
suppression of the first syllable. In this view a number o 
words, the account of whose scansion is in all probability by 2° 
means the same, are thrown together into two alphabetical lists 
and dealt with in the lump. But this proceeding involves 2 
important point. In the case of words like bonus, domua, hers, 
manus, malus, modus, nimis. quibua, magts, genus, it 18 surely 
more plausible (with Corssen and Wagner) to assume the 
shortening of the final syllable (by the well-known habit of 
dropping the weak consonant s) than the omission of the firs 


1 See Corssen, Aussprache, Vokalismus, &c., Vol. 1. p. 77 folL 
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The abnormal scansion of words ending in r (amor, color, pater) 
is harder to account for, especially as the final syllable of these 
Words is sometimes lengthened. The dropping of the final r, 
asimed by Dr Wagner after Ritschl, is not confirmed by old 
latin inscriptions (see Mommsen, C. I. L. 78), nor does it seem 
certain (as Dr Wagner, according to his late pamphlet, thinks) 
that the instances from later Latin collected by Schuchardt 
(Vokalismus des Vulgirlateins, Vol. 11. p. 390) prove it for 
Piautus. The supposition that r stands for s is good for color 
@nd amor, but not for pater or miser. Yet as the pronunciation 
Pere, frére &c. must {since Ritschl’s prolegomena) be given up, 
it. is difficult to see what explanation remains but the dropping 
©f the final consonant. The final d was dropped in apud, the 
final ¢ in caput, erat, the final 1 in simul, the final n in tamen 
(an enclitic). But in inde, unde, intus, inter, nempe, the first 
Syllable was probably shortened owing to the weakness of the 
Wowel before a nasal and a mute. (See the instances in 
‘Wagner's Aulularia, p. xliv.) 

Professor Ramsay is sceptical as to the scansions peristro- 
Preata, expapillato, satéllites, supéllectilt, and some others. The 
Goubtful quantitative power of JJ in early Latin might account 
for erpapillato, satéllites, supéllectili, especially as they are 
Supported by stmillumae Asin. 241: peristromata is not more 
Wiolent than magistratus.. The shortening of the first syllable 
Of erercitus, which Professor Ramsay gets rid of by unnatural 
SCansions, might be supported by the shortening of the same 
Syllable in uzor, excludo, and extemplo (Wagner, Aulularia, pp. 
xl, xlvi). 

In the section on synizesis there is no mention of the very 
COmmon scansions of Auwius, e.us, and cuius as monosyllables. 
Nar, through the whole of the Prolegomena, is anything said on 
the lengthening of final syllables which the late republican and 
Augustan poets commonly shorten (amat, patér, &.). The 
Teader also misses any illustration from the fragments of the 
Older Latin dramatists N aevius, Ennius, Pacuvius and Attius. 

The explanatory notes are full of matter: but as they stand 
they will serve rather as a quarry for lecturers or future editors 
than as a well-redacted commentary on the play to which they 
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are attached. Their strength lies in the laborious accumulation 
of facts, and in general freshness and interest. Such notes as that 
on pollucere (1. 1. 23), sagina (1. 1. 62), Hercules (4. 3. 45), 
artolus (3. 1. 40), vagulatio (3. 1. 55), arrabo (3. 1. 111), and the 
Excursus xiv—xvii, are very good specimens of Profesor 
Ramsay's full and vigorous treatment of questions of antiquities 
The collection of terms of roguery and abuse is amusing. The 
first thirteen excursus, on words such as adeo, etiam, dum, enim, 
and some other of the more delicate phrases of Latin comedy, 
seem very complete, and will probably be of great use to 
students. So also will such notes as that on mtrum quin (2.2.62), 
tricae (3. 1. 41), oppido (1. 2. 51), mactus and mactare (1. 1. 58), 
dierectus (1. 1. 8). As the book was unfortunately left un- 
finished, a considerable number of difficulties is still unexplained 


H. NETTLESHIP. 


ITES ON Mr PALEY’S EDITION OF THE AGAMEMNON. 


"HEN a book has established itself as the standard work upon 
1y subject, it seems to be the duty of thoge who are interested 
. the subject and more or less capable of forming a judgement 
pon it, to point out any parts in which they may think that 
nprovement is desirable; and the duty becomes more obliga- 
ory when the book is one to which the critic is personally 
’debted and which he believes to be on the whole fully de- 
arving of its popularity. 

For both these reasons I have thought it might be worth 
hile to send to the Philological Journal some occasional 
>ttings which I had made in reading portions of Mr Paley’s 
xcellent editions of the Greek Tragedians. 


Agam. 82. s}pepddaytov, explained by Mr Paley “his ideas 
ire as vague and ill defined as a dream in a mid-day siesta.” 
[agree with Blomfield in considering it a distinguishing epithet 
ike wrnvds xvov, “a dream, but one that walks abroad by day.” 

205. Avrévavs. The analogy of Arovavriov, Avrootparia, 
nelines me to prefer the active sense ‘deserting the expedition.’ 
[his epithet might be used of Agamemnon if he refused to 
ake the steps which were necessary for the success of the 
crpedition and so became a ‘traitor to the cause.’ The yap 
hich follows would then imply “it is impossible for me to 
rtray them, for they are justified in demanding such a sacri- 
‘e at my hands,” | 

269. PP. ‘at what time has the city been captured?’ rather, 
rithin what time?’ 34.6. ‘how long?’ 
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271. I should prefer to make tayos the object after é 
xotro rather than cognate. 

282. wapyxev ayyéXou pépos. P=-rapryyetrev. It seer 
to me easier to translate “did not neglect the messenger’s pu 
or duty.” 

- 299. Stanley’s conjecture éore seems to me better thi 
Hermann’s e’te which has been adopted by Mr Paley. I thir 
evre not only weakens the force of the preceding efza, which 
already defined by what goes before; but is scarcely suited - 
the following éoxnyev which means ‘shot,’ ‘swooped,’ ‘pouncec 
not simply ‘alighted’ or ‘stopped.’ 

312. dyixrov. P. ‘acry distinct not confused.’ Is it n 
better. to take it “a cry that will not blend, discordant, 
plainly audible (zpézewv)”? 

314. Surely it is an unnecessary passage to the ridiculou 
to make Aeschylus here “reproach the oil and vinegar for the 
unsociable behaviour.’ The analogy of spocayopevw seems | 
show that wpocevvérrw may mean ‘to style,’ ‘to call,’ as we 
as ‘to address.’ 

358. The force of the passage is very much injured I 
taking eizeiy as equivalent to dove eizrety. Translate “th« 
can tell of the stroke of Zeus,” t.e. they know what it is to © 
smitten by Zeus. 

406. Mr Paley is I think not justified in speaking of 3 
being the object of the poet in these exquisite lines ‘to descri 1 
the uxorious not to say sensual character of Menelaus’ F* 
purity and delicacy of sentiment they approach very near! 
parts of Tennyson’s In Memoriam. Compare with the line 
which follow, the poem beginning “Tears of the widower whe 
he sees, A late-lost form which sleep reveals.” 

568. Hermann’s interpretation of wAourifew is exceedingl 
forced. The position of the words shows that the oppositio 
lies between KA. and éeué, not between pérery and arAourivery, a8 
would do if Clytemnestra were the subject of the latter. 
should take either raira, or you, the herald, as the subject 
md. translating, “and that along with this, your news (or yo 
should enrich (t.e. cause happiness to) me.” 

595. xarxod Badas. The literal sense (staining of bra 
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seems to me quite allowable if we conceive Clytemnestra in 
her consciousness of falsehood as catching at any far-fetched 
comparison to heighten her assertion of innocence. 

640. oipévos xaxod orpdfw. The interpretation “through 
the unsteady guidance of the incompetent helmsman” is forced 
in itself, and it is besides inconsistent with the description 
given of the storm in the subsequent lines. If it was so violent 
that only a god could have saved them, how could the ship- 
wreck be imputed to the unskilful pilot? I see no objection to 
understanding zrotuny xaxos either of Typhon, like “dux turbidus 
Hadrie,” or “of some unseen malignant power” according to 
Mr Paley’s second suggestion. 

645. I am not satisfied with Mr Paley’s defence of the 
reading éfyrncato. Oeds cannot be an after-thought: it is a 
necessary part of the supposition and is already implied in ts, 
but is added afterwards for the sake of emphasis. The ex- 
planation of an ‘after-thought’ would only be allowable if the pre- 
ceding clause as a whole were ambiguous, ¢.e. left it open whether 
the action should be ascribed to a man or a god; and above all 
the verb immediately preceding ought to be predicable of a 
god, or there is a palpable poetic non sequitur. Hermann’s 
emendation ¢Eypnoaro gives an excellent sense, and the rarity 
ef the form accounts for the ordinary reading. 

744. atropovows. P. ‘unskilfully:’ rather, ‘unpleasantly.’ 

844. Tv Katw yap ov Aéyw. P. “because if reference had 

been made to the earth under the body the figure employed 
Would have been incorrect,” but surely this critical examination 
of a metaphor is most unlike Aeschylus. On the other hand it is 
Very like a scholiast, and when I read zroAAds dvw6ev only four 
lines below and observe the awkwardness of zroAAnv here, I 
have little doubt that the whole line is spurious. If it is 
retained, I should understand xatrw of the under world, as 
a kind of absit omen. 

872. I must protest in passing against the doctrine enun- 
ciated in the note that “the inspiration of a poet in penning a 
noble passage is not to be held liable to trifling criticism.” 
The more noble the inspiration the more sensitive will it be to 
any weakness or want of truth in the expression, and thus the 
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of xara 1530 seems to show that the words should be read 
continuously, and the stop placed after apds. 

1446. isdyvyor, ‘equally malignant’ rather than ‘equally 

ous.” 

1537. Mr Paley’s note seems to me to miss the point of 
this and the following lines. “The reproach which comes 
imstead of reproach” is surely Clytemnestra’s defence of the 
mnurder as an act of vengeance due to the Manes of Iphigenia: 
Swonaya xpivas, “it is hard to judge between them, she (Clyt.) 
Spoils the spoiler (Agam.) and the slayer (Agam.) pays the 
full penalty.” In the next line ev ypovw should go with waeiv 
“as long as the sovereignty of Zeus remains, it remains for the 
Sinner to suffer in the end.” 

1547. The terms of the bargain do not seem to me quite 
80 favourable to Clytemnestra as Mr Paley states them to be. 
Her reply to the chorus begins with an acknowledgement of the 
universal law that the guilty must suffer; this (which involves 
her own death) she is willing to submit to, if it will avert the 
other part of their foreboding, and end the curse of the race. 


JOSEPH B. MAYOR. 


OLD LATIN PALIMPSEST FRAGMENTS AT PARIS. 


In the third volume of Sabatier page 507 he refers to “BeiS 
Reg. n. 5367 exhibens fragmentum vet. Versionis capitis 3 and 
4 Act. Apost.”—This fragment Mr Hort lately requested me to 
examine and to correct any mistakes in Sabatiers quotations: 
which I readily promised to do provided I could find it—The 
proviso was not unwise: for a request for No. 5367 brought me 
as I rather expected quite a different MS. Then I betook 
myself to Mons. Claude, the superintendent of the MS readings 
room, whose unvarying kindness during my many visits to the™ 
Biblioth&que Impériale I am glad to have an opportunity 
acknowledging. We examined the catalogue of the Latin 
MSS: but in none of those containing partes Ni 7: could we “* 
hit on the track of our fragment. Then he took metothe — 
printed books department (which is entirely separated from 
the MSS, perhaps for good reasons, but not without decided 
inconvenience to some students, for instance to any one who 
would have liked to compare a reprint with the original MS) 
and introduced me into the Salle du Travail, in hopes that by 
examining Sabatiers prefaces and notes I might find some 
better clue. The examination only sent me back to the 
manuscript room and to despair. But the indefatigable 
courtesy of Mons. Claude knew no despair: and at last he 
discovered I know not how the object of our search. 

The title and number of the MS is “ Boethii et Isidon 
quaedam, Lat 6400 G:” on the first page is the old number 
5367. “Isidorus de Mundo et de officiis Ecclesiasticis” is written 
in a character not later than the eighth, perhaps of the seventh 
century, upon 33 palimpeest leaves. The first 18 (fol. 112— 
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inseminetuouenedicenturomnesnatione 
raeuobisprimodsexcitauitfiliumsuumet 
anequitissuisloquentibusautemillisadpo. 


The rest of this page and of the next (113 b) are given by 
Sabatier. But in v. 5 the MS does not contain in hierusalem. 
The lines are easy to read: 


senioresetscribeetpontifexannasetcaiaphaset 
loannesetalexanderetquodquodfueruntexge 
nerepontificum—(from the traces I think not pontifical:.) 


In the last line of this page (ver. 8) after seniores ts is clear 
and I think I see tra following. If this line contained st nos 
hodie there could hardly be room in it for audtte. At the end 
Of ver. 12 I read nos. 

From the other nine pages which I endeavoured to tran- 
scribe I have selected sufficient readings to shew the independent 
character of the text; supplying in italics letters of which some 
traces remain, or about which the context leaves little doubt. 

Foll. 120 and 119 begin in Acts v. 28 and end in vii. 2. 

v. 28. in omni firmifate. 24. quomodo audieruné uerba 
ista magistratus templi et pontifices confundebantur. 25. quos 
Misistis in custodiam. 28. Non praecepto praecepimus uobis— 
Uos autem ecce implestis, 29. respondens autem petrus dixit 
ad illos Cui obaudire oportet do an hominib’? 383. perdere eos. 
34. exurrexit autem-de conctlio fariseus quidam nomine gama- 
liel qui erat legis doctor et acceptus totae plebi. ib. interim 
Bpay). 37. census (droypad¢ijc). persecutiones habuerunt 

(SceoxopricOncav). 38 and 39 are obscure: but in the former 
verse I can see...... etis manus and in the latter neque uos 
neq ...... tyrannt. 40, itaque illi et uocauerunt apostolos et 
caesos dimiserunt eos praecipientes ne um Quam loquerentur 
dlicui in nomine ihu. 42. annuntiantes (evayyedcfopevor). 
vi. 1, ends with a ministris hebreis. 2. totam plebem (76 
®iGoc), 3. quid est ergo fratres erquirite ex uobis ipsis 
homines probatos septem plenos spu sco et sapientia dni quos 
constituamus in hunc usum. 5. et placuit sermo iste tn con- 
spectu omnium discentium. 7. magna autem turba ex templo 
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sian and Arabic lexicon by Ghiy&s ud din Mohammed of R4m- 
pore, and published at Lucknow. 


wt ghey Sel aS yphune sla (sei AlN aie 
ed onl Gthaaity wile Byske Lat slat caw List 
oe CHS oh yb Col Cw paid col Gly 
2 Aelia jai ty dey be ley WS pt poe |pow 
dad aD psy cred Cdjledeg dgere Cull wy “Le! ote 
Sith gylel Spo hos aw etl Gang S ou ade 
Bl agin Ly day palty Of orb dy |) paid slr oslyy 
bey US ety WS ety WN poe ee ly 
gh Aal pe alin CIF ab gb pal bi 10S Bi, 
yard aisles po | ya nip diy ath of by 
dle Gs Et ps agin GIS al oie 1 ke 
uses Ney ad gia Gad de Gill tl 
csp YB stay OS UL Gb pe b Ete ly, acl 
WLS! cslons ast +All Ose oy S 3S wh Gla pi 
ye 1 shy WS ante J “all oe G ash OS iby 
pled asl Sl cig GEL 1 eal, ea Melee yh 
etl 90 il le dad agilin ole aul Cbs ae 


S alee oye) dis ib cams agliy MAb) alte pie aie? 


ae 
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BV AS dang ales Syed whe wo |) ple! aal sla 
JV gla! a> otly foo caw aie elo oy by YG 
iy ple sb Slat, wS Jouy pile ok! oxic ly 
use tty BS ey pee os Jl ale uiyj aie 
te ab td ysl iby ale dase able eli Vy lel 
wl yy uF Cryo ol and ple ale ey alin 
ole wh ale p25 die py | plel abel sb Sem ost, 
let slay wld tod qe oS Cidy ple! Ube Kiba 
Ne wh By oS wh at pl ple! sitls mi ly als 
zg mate bl slo oly plel cuad ly ole sila 
wh ety dele ole ab plel (sb ety yt) ale 
rl sista a 1 plel olin cslyy oth Cite plas lel 
agin ole ob plel sb Cats y alee gig lL djl mais 
1, ple! clita osly, oth csptse ol ole! eb ety 
Sh asl Jake ety 2 ty al adsl Gib lef Cai, 
29° sais hadley bl 1) alee sl po og aly ole ab 
cel, eed yd tet) S ently wh, ols yh lel 
an WP HU LS JS wS WET apie ji esdic » elo 
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aie Magic y EMD Gal caw 9 agll Ligary hp 


peda Ge eww 9 og God jl aS wlte alG 
qe Nay do BT ducky jf oS Colds ogc jh sade les 


wtb Nr wd die csliy OF uly bad diy oly do wy 


tle ail plas chy sls al abe | plel aba 


Qh city Utdb, oth ply plel yal jp be 


TRANSLATION. 


“‘Kqd el Andmil, this is a system of notation in which 
numerals are indicated by opening or closing the hand in 
various ways. The following is an exposition of the method 


employed: 


66 1. 
66 9. 


1 3. 


iii 4. 


6 5. 


sc 6. 


Be 
8, 
¢ 9, 


Little finger of mght hand bent. 

Little finger and ring-finger bent. 

Middle finger bent in addition to the other two. 

(In these three the tips of the fingers should be kept 
high up on the palm, and as near as possible to the 
bottom finger-joints.) 

Little finger raised, leaving the middle and ring- 
finger bent. . 

Raise the little and ring-finger, leaving the middle 
finger only bent. 

Raise the middle finger and double the ring-finger. 
(In these three the finger tips must be kept as near 
as possible to the middle of the palm.) 

Little finger bent. 

Little and ring-finger bent. 

Middle finger bent in addition to the other two. 

(In these three the finger tips should approach as 
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“10. 


** 20. 


“ 30. 


«6 40. 


“ 50. 
“60. 


és 70. 


“ 80. 


« 90. 


nearly as possible to the bottom or soft part of the 
palm, so that they may not be confounded with the 
first three.) 

Join the tips of the thumb and forefinger of the right 
hand so as to form a circle. 

Place the bottom joint of the forefinger over the 
back of the thumb, so that the thumb may appear 
between the bottom joints of the fore and middle fin- 
gers. N.B. The position of the middle finger does 
not count in showing 20, being restricted to the ex- 
pression of units. 

Straighten the thumb and bend the forefinger over 
it, touching the nail, so as to present the appearance 
of a bow with its string. 

Place the side of the thumb tip against the bottom 
joint of the forefinger so as to leave no aperture 
between them. 

Bend the thumb on the palm immediately below the 
fore and middle fingers. 

Bend the thumb and place the second joint of the 
forefinger over it, showing all the thumb nail. 
Straighten the thumb and place the first or second 
joint of the forefinger across it, showing all the 
thumb nail. 

Straighten the thumb and place the tip of the fore- 
finger on the back of the top thumb joint. 

Bend the thumb over the first joint of the forefinger. 
“The signs for units on the right hand become thou- 
sands on the left hand; tens on the right band 
become hundreds on the left hand. The fingers of 
the two hands may thus, by placing them in differ- 
ent positions, be made to represent 9,999. For 10,000 
the thumb must be straightened and placed by the 
side of the fore-finger exactly parallel with it.” 


It will be seen that to express 93 the hand must be entirely 
closed, and a “close fist” «G5 jus) in Persian is synony- 
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mous with niggardliness, just as an “open hand” s9ltS (Wd 
is the symbol of liberality. To say then that Sh&h Mahmad’s 
hand is 98, is merely equivalent to calling him “close-fisted” or 
miserly. 

_ This explanation will also apply to a passage of Hariri, 
Macfmah 49, entitled ‘of Sassfn’ : 


hash pb ope ayy UW ot dtl JE plan yal ole 


“El Harith the son of Hammém related and said: I have 
heard that Abu Zeid when he drew nigh unto the /ist—or 
grasp—.” 

Mr Preston in his translation of the Macamat of Hariri, 
Cambridge, 1850, p. 428, note, comments upon the passage 
thus : 

“ Zdsil| probably means ‘death, the verb (a5 being 
ordinarily used in the sense, ‘he was snatched away’ [by death]. 
Shareeshi says that it means ‘the age of 93 years’ (ie. ex- 
treme old age), and that because the Arabs used to represent 
the number 93 by clenching the fist, the word became a meto- 
nym for the number of which that action was the sign. But it 
neither appears why the age of 93 years should be selected as 
peculiarly expressive of old age, nor why the number 93 should 
have been represented in the method stated by Shareeshi, s0 
that his explanation cannot be regarded as satisfactory, par- 
ticularly as Al Dgouhari and Al Firouzabadi are silent on the 
subject.” 

The passage in Harfrf is the converse of that in Firdausf, 
the word “fist’’ in the former being synonymous with 93 by 
the calculation of the ‘Egd el Andmil. 


E. H. PALMER. 





RHYTHM VERSUS METRE. 


WITHOUT troubling ourselves about rules of scansion we can 
generally read an English verse so as to give the effect to the 
ear which the writer meant it to have. The uniformity of our 
rhythm, almost always iambic or trochaic, the simplicity of 
our strophic arrangement, and our certainty about the pronun- 
ciation, all combine to make this a comparatively easy matter. 
To a certain extent the same is the case even with the school- 
boy’s reading of some forms of ancient poetry. Though from 
the difference of pronunciation, a difference which in England 
takes an extreme form, our delivery of Greek or Latin heroics, 
alcaics, sapphics and asclepiadics, is very unlike the ancient ; 
still we do succeed in getting a certain regular effect, suffici- 
ently uniform and sufficiently well-known to make a badly-con- 
structed line at once jar on the ear and offend the eye. But 
the moment we leave these more familiar forms, the case is al- 
tered. Even the “Solvitur acris hiems,” and the “ Miserarum est” 
of Horace, and still more the Atys of Catullus, to most boys and 
to many men convey little indication of law or form. But it is 
when we come to the Greek choral metres that all firm ground 
seems to slip from under us, and eye and ear are equally per- 
plexed. Even scholars who have attained to some acquaint- 
ance with metrical tradition on these obscurer forms, who know 
the rules which allow a long syllable to be resolved in one 
place but not in another, and what feet may be substituted in 
the antistrophe for the corresponding feet in the strophe, even 
they have probably no living perception of a grateful rbythm, 
po mental hearing of a sweet succession, such as a priori we 
have a right to look for in the finest products of the most 
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highly organised race the world has ever seen. Assuming then 
that these compositions were constructed in accordance with 
rule, and were not mere lawless confusions; assuming farther 
that they were meant to satisfy the ear. and that the humax 
car, at least the civilised human ear, has always required tha, 
sane sort of satisfaction, we have to account for the ordina— 
inability to obtain this satisfaction from the Ivrics of Pin@@e= 
and the choral passages of the Grecian drama. The main ca— 
of this inability is believed by the writers whom it is the objgp— 
of this article to introduce to the English reader, to be 
all but universal ignorance of a rhythmical as distinguiso— 
fron the vulgar metrical teaching. 

What we are all taught as boys, and all that we are ta 
is that verses are composed of various kinds of feet variowmey; 
combined: the feet themselves being made up of syllables «of 
definite and generally invariable quantity. And to read = th, 
verse in such a way as to mark each separate foot is wha® jo 
call scanning. The rules which determine the quantit~y of 
syllables, the nature of the various feet, and their combinatZong 
to form the different kinds of verse, are metrical rules. Now 
this metrical knowledge, this scansion of verse, answers very 
well up to a certain point. But we soon find that it is insuffs- 
cient by itself for an understanding of the more complex form 
of ancient poetry; and above all, that frequently our know 
ledge of the metrical structure of a verse is of no help towa 
obtaining from it what we can scarcely doubt it must have h 
A Movement satisfactory to the ear. For this satisfaction, thie 
grateful movement, is the real end of all metrical arrangement-~ 
The master-science, that to which metric is subsidiary, and for# 
which alone it exists, is the science of Rhythm. The facts? 
and details of the mere metrician are to Rhythmic what shaped 
stones and carved timbers are to architecture, not dictating 
the character of the structure, but themselves liable to be 
altered in subordination to the builder’s thought. And wher 
we consider how strong and self-willed is the rhythmical faculty-< 
how we can make a clock tick to almost any time, it would be»- 
strange indecd if man’s own creation, language, refused obediat 
ence to this plastic energy. Well one way, and a moet imports” 
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ant way, in which Rhythm asserts its dominion over metre is, 
that while recognizing and dealing with the metrical feet, it 
strips them of their independent character and individual ictus, 
and makes them parts of new and larger groups (to which 
the old Rhythmic still gives the name of feet), held together 
by one dominant ictus. Take for instance Tennyson’s Locks- 
ley Hall. Assuming as we must that accent not quantity 
determines the relation of the syllables in English verse, the 
mmetre is trochaic tetrameter catalectic. Yet no one would 
think of reading it by single trochecs, with an equal stress on 
the first syllable of each. There may be some arbitrariness, 
more or less diversity in our modes of grouping and accenting, 
but group them we do. Most readers probably break the line 
into two rhythmical feet, each of four trochees, allowing for the 
Catalexis in the last half; though they might not be equally 
&greed about the syllables on which to place the ictus. The 
Scanning of some of the classical metres by dipodizw instead 
Of single feet, which is generally recognized as essential to 
the beauty of the verse, is itself a rhythmical rather than a 
Metrical process. 

But rhythm does more than combine a succession of metrical 
feet into a larger rhythmical foot with a single ictus. It takes 
Liberties with metrical quantity, and declares that under certain 
Circumstances a spondee or a dactyl shall be delivered as a tro- 
Chee, that the 2 : 2 relation shall for the time cease, and become, 
if not precisely 2 : 1, something sufficiently near to pass for it. 
Now something like this is constantly taking place in English 
verse, But our reading of English is so much matter of practice 
nd go little of theory that we are hardly conscious of it, and 
When we do come to observe it, perhaps misunderstand or mis- 
represent it. Take for instance the word merrily, which I sup- 
Pose we may call per se a dactyl. For although even in modern 
verse the inherent quantity of a syllable is not without its 
Modifying effect, still it is undoubtedly true that modern 
&Ccent does in the main represent ancient quantity. Now in 
Such passages as “Merrily lived the Tartar king,” “So merrily 
the village bells did sound,” the word merrily has two distinct 
rhythmical values. In the first it stands for a trochee: i.e. it 
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bles of which a foot is composed are not always and absolutely 
of the same length, and therefore in the same ratio to one 
another: that the 2 : 2 relation of the spondee and dactyl 
may be changed into the 2 : 1 relation of the trochee. Whether 
these changed relations are capable in every case of an exact 
mathematical expression, we may perhaps doubt, the more so 
as different writers conceive the mathematical relation differ- 
ently; but that some change does take place by which feet of 
originally different times are substituted for each other without 
detriment to the general time-uniformity of the passage, seems 
completely established. Yet while these substitutions take 
Place without altering the time, we are not to suppose that they 
were either motiveless or mere concessions to the poverty of 
Poetic diction. The iambus of tragedy admitted the spondee, 
Horace tells us, in jura paterna, “Tardior ut paulo graviorque 
Veniret ad aures;” and some special character was no doubt 
imtended and given by every recognized substitution. The 
Greek ear was probably abnormally sensitive to rhythmical 
effects. It was not therefore because he was unable to construct 
his dialogue of pure iambi, or his logacedic passages of pure tro- 
Chees, that the poet introduced his dactyls and spondees. 
Although the general rhythmical movement remained the 
Same, yet there was a peculiar character given by the inter- 
Manngling with the proper three-timed feet of those orginally 
four-timed, or vice versd. The admitted spondee was still 
Statelier than the native trochee; the trochee even when repres- 
©niting a graver foot would not part with all its hereditary live- 
Li ness, 

By the side of this constantly recurring apparent change of 
© me thus obviated by rhythmical considerations, comes that 
€wond opprobrium of the current: metrical theory, catalexis ; 
"cording to which an immense quantity of verses are one or 
TQQvore syllables short of the legitimate complement. Now of 

is catalexis rhythm knows nothing. Every measure must be 
<Gmplete, if not in its verbal, at least in its orchestic matter. 
AE, that is, the original music of the passage had come down to 
us, or a record of the several dance-steps, we should have 

found no imperfect bars. As it is we have nothing but the 
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words left; and the general rhythmical character of the piece 
can alone determine the precise mode of filling up the hiatus, 
This may always be effected in one of two ways, both of which 
‘ we know to be recognized weapons of the musical armoury. 
Either a syllable may be dwelt on for so much more than its 
proper time as would compensate for the absence of its com- 
panions, this elongation being technically called row; or we 
may intercalate a pause, a ypovos xevos, during which the voice 
rested while a dance-movement completed the measure. The 
term catalectic is generally applied only to verses defective at 
the close; but the same phenomenon occurs equally in the 
middle of the verse, and admits of the same explanation and 
the same remedy. Only we must beware of imagining a pause 
between two syllables of the same word, and therefore in this 
case the compensation must be effected by rovy. Indeed, ac- 
cording to Schmidt, prolongation, not pause, is always the 
remedy for this internal catalexis, Now it is in connexion with 
this internal catalexis that the rhythmical tradition expounded 
by our authors has rendered perhaps its most signal service; 
delivering us from those monstrous combinations and violent 
changes of rhythm, with which in our editions of Greek plays 
the eye is painfully familiar. According to Dindorf the Strophe 
Agamemnon 367 is thus composed : 


1, 9, 10, Antispastic. 

2, Iambic. 

3, Iambic. 

4, Iambico-cretic. 

5, 6, Iambico-trochaic. 

7, 8, Ischiorrhogic. 

11, Iambico-trochaic with antispast. 
12, Choriambic clausula. 

13, 14, Dactylic. 

15, Glyconic. 


Whereas by the application of tov, and the recognition of 8 
law which I will only here allude to, that an alloiometric series 
may stand at the beginning or end of a rhythmical period, W¢ 
get rid of all this portentous jumble, and find nothing but 


me i ee ee 
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[ambic dimeters and trimeters, in which the thesis is 
d sometimes after the first arsis’ only, sometimes after 
rst and second. A similar syncopation in trochaic metre 
rise to the seeming cretic and pzonic feet, which are 
rhythmical equivalents of the ditrochzi amid which they 
ind. Let any one who doubts the value of this rhythm- 
‘aching read such lines as io yeveal Sporay, first in the 
ry way by which they are mere prose, and then employ- 
vn, pause, and cyclic measurement, thus, 


oo ca aaa | 


t indicates that the « in iw has the time of a trochee, 
is the mark of a rest of a single time, and I think he 
> conscious of a clear gain by the latter method. 

may possibly be objected to these views that there seems 
no reason why, with the acknowledged fertility of Greek 
lon, the poet should have chosen to let one syllable stand 
o or three. The answer is that syllables were not the 
ul to him which they are to the modern poet. The 
the dance, these filled up the time and enabled him to 
e in a variety in his Aé£s which was only less essential to 
eek than organic unity. No doubt he would avail him- 
this at times to give special expression. And that this 
true explanation is rendered additionally probable by 
st that in those forms of poetry which were adapted 
itation, the hexameter and elegy, no such catalexis is 
ible. 
e work which is the foundation of these remarks is the 
2 on Metrik by Rossbach and Westphal, published at 
: between the years 1856 and 1865. Not that the exist- 
f an early rhythmical tradition was entirely unknown 
isly to their investigations. I myself picked up recently 
] treatise by Mr Edward Manwaring, published 1738, in 


8 words arsis and thesis are these words was the exact converse of 
re in their Bentleian and or- this, the arsis indicating the lifting of 
mt improper sense, arsis for the foot at the light, the thesis the 
ry or accented, thesis for the setting it down at the heavy portion 
unaccented part of the mea-_ of the bar. 

Vith the ancients the usage of 
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conclusion as regards their destination, we are forced to recog- 
nise their genuineness. M. Renan expresses his surprise ‘qu'un 
critique aussi habile que Baur se soit contenté d’une solution 
aussi grossiére. Pourquoi un faussaire aurait-il inventé de 
si insignifiants détails? Pourquoi aurait-il ajouté & l’ouvrage 
sacré une liste de noms propres?’ (p. xxi sq.) If the argument 
is just, the surprise is hardly reasonable; for in spite of his ac- 
knowledged ability, Baur’s prompt method elsewhere is entirely 
consistent with the rejection of these chapters. But indeed we - 
need not rely on this negative argument derived from the in- 
adequacy of the motive for such a forgery. The style and the 
substance of the chapters afford conclusive testimony, that we 
have here not only the thoughts, but the words, of the Apostle 
himeelf. To this it must be added that the incidental notices, 
of which Paley has made use to establish the time and place of 
writing, hang together in a manner which would suppose not 
only the most consummate skill, but also the most minute 
knowledge, on the part of a forger. 

From this solution which maintains the spuriousness of the 
\ast two chapters, we pass to others which, accepting them 
as genuine, assume their displacement to a greater or less 
degree. And here we may subdivide, according as these 
chapters are supposed to have been addressed wholly to the 
Romans or partly (at least) to some other Church. 

(1) Among those who accept the Roman destination of the 
whole, but assume some displacement, is HEUMANN'. He sup- 
poes that the original epistle comprised the first eleven 

chapters, to which were added two postscripts, xvi. 1—24, and 
11. 25—27. The intermediate matter (cc. xii—xv) formed a 
teparate letter to the Romans written on account of some 
intelligence received meanwhile from Rome. ‘The two letters 
Were afterwards combined (but not by the Apostle himself), 
in such a manner as to throw the postscript to the end. 

In like manner Pauus (de Orig. Ep. ad Rom., Jena 1801) 
offered another solution. on the same basis. The xvth chapter 


by The views of Heumann, Paulus, des Briefes an die Romer 1833, as 1 
and Semler, are here given have had no opportunity of verifying 
at second hand from Reiche Erklérung the references. 
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more complex than the phenomena demand. But, in so far as | 
it grapples fairly with the documentary facts, it has a higher 7 
claim to attention than the others. 
M. Renan then supposes that the so-called Epistle to the * 
Romans was a circular letter, of which several copies with dis- 
tinct and appropriate endings were sent to different churches, 
the body of the letter being the same for all. One of these was 
despatched to Rome, a second to Ephesus, a third to Thessa- 
lonica, and a fourth to some unknown Church. Our epistle 1s 
the work of a later editor, who had these four copies in his 
hands, and combined all the endings so that nothing might be 
lost. The following table will show what parts of our epistle 
(according to M. Renan’s view) belonged to each of these: 


Romans. | Ephesians. | Thessalonians. | Unknown Church. 





i—xi. | i—xi. i—xi. i—xL 


xii, xiii, xiv. | xii, xiii, xiv. xii, xiii, xiv. 
XV. 
xvi. 1—20. 
| xvi. 21—24. 
Xvi. 25—27. 


In the last three some modification would be made also in thee== 
first chapter. The mention of Rome (vv. 7, 15) at all eventa==5 
must have been expunged. 

M. Renan founds this theory of a quadripartite epistle onm== 
the assumed fact that in the existing recension we meet withk——? 
four successive endings, xv. 33, xvi. 20, xvi. 24, xvi. 25—27— ~ 
His reasons for assigning the several portions to letters addresse&——! 
to the several churches above mentioned will appear in thea==© 
sequel. 

The most convenient method of dealing with M. Renan’as= 
opinions will be first to consider the difficulties which he feel== = 
in the received view that the whole epistle was written to thes== 
Romans and which oblige him to substitute another hypothesie=* 
and then to state the objections which lie against his owmmr— 
theory. 

The difficulties then, which M. Renan proposes to remov- <= 
by his theory, are the following: 
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1. Certain phenomena in the body of the letter are per- 

Plexing, if it was written to the Romans. He selects as in- 
stances, the passages ii. 16, xi. 13, xvi. 25. Of these he says 
that they are ‘only moderately adapted to the faithful of Rome, 
and would amount to indiscretion if addressed to these last 
alone’ (p. Ixxiv). This objection rests on the assumption that 
the Roman Church consisted wholly of Jewish Christians; an 
assumption which I shall consider hereafter. At present I 
would only remark that, inasmuch as the letter (on M. Renan’s 
hypothesis) was specialized by attaching an appropriate ending 
and thus became to all intents and purposes an Epistle to the 
Romans, it is difficult to see how the ‘indiscretion’ would be 
affected by the fact that other copies with other endings were 
despatched to other churches. 

Again, M. Renan, building on the assumption already men- 
tioned that the Roman Church must have been Judeo-Christian, 
claims for his theory the merit of explaining ‘the hesitation of 
the best critics on the question whether the letter was addressed 
to converted heathens or to Jewish Christians’; for on his hypo- 
thesis ‘the principal parts of the epistle would have been com- 
Posed to serve for several churches at once’ (p. lxxiv). The 

4nswer to this argument is the same as to the former; and to 
the same extent I must reserve what I have to say in reply. 

2. Moreover M. Renan thinks it surprising that St Paul 
Should have composed ‘un morceau si capital,’ ‘having regard 
80lely to a church which he did not know and over which he 
had not incontestable rights’ (p. xxiv). Considering the general 
8nd comprehensive character of the epistle, 1t seems to me 
that the church of the metropolis would naturally be chosen 
for such a purpose, and that the Apostle saw a distinct advant- 
@ge in addressing such a letter to a community with which he 

ad no special relations, so that he would run no nisk of 
ing diverted from his aim by any personal interests. But to 
this subject again I shall have occasion to return hereafter. 

3. When he reaches the xiith, xiiith, and xivth chapters, 

- Renan sees many difficulties in supposing that St Paul can 
have addressed such language to the Romans. He regards it 
8 a departure from the Apostle’s principle ‘Each on his own 
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ground’ ‘p. lxiii), He cannot understand that one who is so 
unsparing towards those who ‘ build on other men’s foundations’ 
should himself give such bold counsel to a church which he 

had not founded. He discovers a difference in tone between 
these chapters and the xvth, which he supposes to be really 
addressed to the Romans, and which seems to him to hold 
gentler language. I am not sure that others would find out 

this difference; but if any such exists, the Apostle’s own 
words supply the explanation. In xv. 15 he himself apologizes 

fur speaking to the Romans ‘with over-boldness’ (roAgnp- 
orepov). But indeed, if this interference with the Roman 
Christians be truly a violation of the Apostle’s rule not to 
build on anvther man’s foundation, he has already violated 

it in addressing to them a letter of instruction of which the — 
doctrinal portion is at least as peremptory as these special pre—— 
cepts, and he has expressed his intention of still further violati 

it by paying them a visit and by communicating to them somc=ame 
Rpiritual gift (i. 11). This argument proves nothing, because i- __sit 
proves too much. 

4. The opening verses of the xvth chapter also occasio— <p 
some surprise to M. Renan on the common supposition as toma 
the integrity and destination of the letter. They seem to himmmm 
merely to repeat and to enfeeble what has gone before. ‘It is 
hardly supposable,’ he says, ‘that they occurred in the sanmmxe 
letter’ with the foregoing chapters (pp. lxiv, 461). Moreover ‘t” ihe 
verses 1—13 appear to be addressed to Judseo-Chnistians. St 
Paul there makes concessions to Jewish ideas’ (p. lxiv, 46 2). 
These remarks seem to me to show a strange misapprehens& on 
of the Apostle’s drift. At the close of the preceding chapter _ he 
has taught that in the matter of meats there must be mut=mmmal 
concession and forbearance; that the man who can consciesmeD- 
tiously eat may do so, but that in so doing he must take c—=are 
not to scandalize his weaker brother. At the opening of —aithe 
xvth chapter he turns round and addresses, not Jewish Chr—=ast- 
ians who were too scrupulous about such matters, but ulf&—1- 
Pauline Christians who were only too ready to go their c»wn 
way and to ignore the effects of their conduct on others; ‘ Wut 
it is the duty of us—the strong—to support the infirmities of ‘the 
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Roman destination of the xvith chapter are partly bis own and 
partly adupted from uthers. 
The Ap.stie. he urges. concludes the xvth chapter witha 
iiMi.n and a final Amen. This therefore must be the 
. - fa letter, since St Pagal never adds salutatiuns after such 
avcse gouty. As he mentiuns the final Amen twice, it must 
~ Lsuppeei tLat Le lavs great stress-on the occurrence of the 
w.rc Lere. We are therefore the more surprized that he has 
met onsulted the critical editions of the text. In this case 
he Would Lave fcod that apr is omitted by Griesbach, and 
Puadei in trackets ty Lachmann and Tregelles. As the bias of 
aries is always in favour of inserting rather than omitting an 
Aci.n iu sich aise, ani as in this place it 1s wanting in some 


ra 


Zee Pics 2 ash present in the majority}. these editors 
have *istiy mwaricd it with suspici-m Deprived of the Amen, 
tld tdssagy Las 8 Virw clise paradel in Phil iv. 9, cai 0 Ges 
mN G.ctEN estas ee? twee amp 2 Cor. xiii. 11, Gal vi. 10), 


Boil ew in the testy if the letter, But indeed doxologies 
ALD Wet Sins. with op witheut the accompanying Amen, are 


wrk TPs ut in St Facl in uther places than at the close of 
-° : - ose WD 


oye ge 2 Pe Cae tL Dt, Cal 1. 2, Ephes. iL 70, Zi, 
Gan me StS (Ed see Se ls v. 23, 2 Thess it 16, 17. 
ae. LOY wi. 18, 2 Tim iv. ls: emp. Heb. sit 20. 
Se a Sle BAS the ae ee before the salut- 


1. Ss ks ble SO eS RNS 
elit ol SN. wt. ts thenim ives M. Renan finds the same 
LO otis el J lass een a stumbing-block in the way of 


ae Sy Se. Eee BES eeew are surprised that St Paul 
SYN. tS tcl. yems.is in a church which he had net 
Po cE 9. Sm sp ATLS .f! individual salutations 12 


; Gey SUF We 2s the con.mon experience 
~ Tlt 4 tian studiously refrain from 
coo. aaal tatixs whire be ts addressing a large 


a eee ates: to single out some for 
oe om oat evhanstie Est is impossible? (a 
eg Ao’ ot uly a hmuted numler are known to him, 


VM bats al Ag on. oSisaets civem. This in fact is exactly 
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«irect consequence of the peculiar trade which they plied? 
But ‘to bring them back to Rome, without their sentence of 
‘k»anishment being rescinded, on the very morrow of the day 
C_juste le lendemain du jour) when Paul had bidden them fare- 
wwell at Ephesus,’ this in M. Renan’s opinion is to ‘accumulate 
2% Enprobabilities.’ But how does he know that a special sentence 
© f banishment was pronounced against them individually or 
t bout, if pronounced, it was not revoked? On this point however 
XK will appeal to a witness, whose testimony ought to be con- 
<=Lusive, so far as M. Renan is concerned, and who (I confess) 
seems to me to put the matter in the night light; ‘These ex- 
FPubions’ (the writer is speaking of the edict of Claudius) ‘were 
wx ever more than temporary and conditional. The flood, arrested 
£<>1 moment, always returned. The measure of Claudius had 
wa any case very little result; for Josephus does not mention it, 
z2.nd in the year 58 Rome had already a new Christian Church’ 
CSaint Paul p. 111). But again, M. Renan, though he holds the 
nd Epistle to Timothy to be spurious, yet cannot refrain from 
Using it to increase the supposed difficulty, because in that 
©pistle Aquila and Priscilla appear again at Ephesus (2 Tim. tv. 
19). Is it at all improbable that after an interval of nearly ten 
years they should again revisit this important city? They 
Were wanderers not only by the exigencies of their trade, but 
also by the obligations of their missionary work. Why should 
we deny them a rapidity of movement, which we are obliged 
to concede to Timotheus, to Tychicus, to St Luke, to St Paul 
himself? 

But ‘this is not all. In ver. 5 St Paul salutes Epzenetus, the 
first-born of Asia in Christ. ‘What!’ exclaims M. Renan, ‘had 
all the Church of Ephesus assembled at Rome?’ Let us dis- 
Sect this sentence. This ‘all’ in plain language consists of three 
Persons. Of one, Epsenetus, we do not know that he belonged to 
Ephesus, but only that he was a native of the province. The 
Other two belonged no more to Ephesus than to Pontus, to 

rinth, to Rome, though about a year before this they happen- 

€d to be residing in Ephesus. But once again, is there any im- 

‘Probability in imagining two or three Asiatic Christians resident 
°F sojourning in Rome? Does not M. Renan himself speak of 
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ents the Apostle was most likely to have formed friendships ; 
nor is it an unimportant coincidence, as I have remarked else- 
where’, that after the mention of the household of Aristobulus 
the next person specified is one Herodion, whom St Paul calls 
his kinsman and who therefore was a Jew by birth, while at 
the same time his name seems to indicate a dependent position 
in the family of this Jewish prince. Again in a foot-note M. 
Renan for some reason or other (probably thinking of his name- 
sake, the writer on prodigies, who was a native of Tralles) 
singles out Phlegon, as a name more suited to Ephesus than to 
Rome. Even the Trallian Phlegon however, who was a freed- 
man of Hadrian, resided at Rome: and in fact the inscriptions 
show that this name was by no means of rare occurrence in the 
metropolis *. 

On this point therefore I cannot but think that M. Renan 
is entirely wrong, though he can quote the authority of some 
important critics on his side. How far I have succeeded, I am 
not competent to say; but I seem to myself to have shown 
elsewhere® that the names in this list are quite appropriate 
on the hypothesis that the salutations were addressed to the 
Romans, and that on this supposition alone they present several 
coincidences which go far to establish its truth. I am glad 
alo to be able to quote on my side the opinion of a writer whose 
biss would certainly have led him to take a different view, 
if he had shared M. Renan’s difficulty. Baur, who goes so far 
48 to deny the genuineness of the last two chapters of the 

©Ppistle, explains the salutations by supposing that the forger 
4D%erted ‘a catalogue of those who were known at the time as 
the notabilities of the oldest Roman Church’ (Paulus p. 414). 
*“So,’ M. Renan concludes decisively, ‘the verses Rom. xvi. 
3—16 (containing the salutations) were not addressed to the 
hurch of Rome; they were addressed to the Church of Ephe- 
stag.” ‘No more,’ he continues, ‘can the verses 17—20 have 


2 See Philippians p. 173, where I 2 The index to Gruter gives only 
~&{Ve interpreted the expressions ol three inscriptions, where this name 
oS Teasy ’ApwroBovdov, of ek tray Nap- occurs, pcuxxr. 6, pccirx. 12, peccyi11. 
““aoow to mean Aristobuliani, Narcis- 3, and all three are Roman. 

Steari. 3 Philippians p. 169 xq. 
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Leen addressed to the Romans.’ The strength of his affirm- 
ations seems at this point to be in the inverse proportion to the 
strength uf his evidence. He appeals here again to the use of 
the word wapaxaXm ver. 17’—an argument demonstrably erro 
nevus, even on his own showing, as I have already pointed oufia,, 
‘p. 273,. He quotes the expression é¢ vpivy yaipw, which hema, 
explains as ‘the language uf a master to his scholars,’ nom, 
remembering that St Paul uses a similar expression in WYitiDemmen 
to the Colussians 1. 5; whom he had never visited, and appa. +. 
ently not entertaining any objection to the allied phrase evy mag. 
ploT@ epi Taytewy tev (L$) as addressed to the Romans. K—~j, 
remarks that St Paul knows the condition of the church —Bhe 
addresses, and glories (se fait gloire) in its good reputation ; b» wt 
why should he net do all this in the case of Rome? And th» us 
he infers ‘il est la en famille.” Then by a rough and reacly 
method he argues that the verses could only be addressed to 
the Curinthians or to the Ephesians; and, as the epistle at the 
close of which they occur was written at Corinth, they must 
have been addressed to Ephesus. I seem to myself to have 
shown that the reasons fur questioning their Roman destination 
are whelly insufticient to counteract the weight of external 
evidence. But, I would ask, are there no difficulties in the 
counter hypothesis that they were written to the Ephesians ? 
Why in this case have the personal allusions no points of coin- 
cidence either with the narrative of St Paul's long residence at 
Ephesus which terminated not a year before, or with his addre=* 
to the Ephesian elders which was held only a few month’ 
afterwards? Why again is there no mention of Tychicus or © 
Trophimus, who were with St Paul at this time? Of thé 
benediction, which closes the 20th verse and which M. Ren #2 
takes to be the conclusion of the Ephesian letter, I shall ha ¥° 
sumething to say presently. 

7. The next few verses also (vi. 21—24), containing salu & 
ations from divers persuns in St Paul's company, ‘ cannot a7 
more than the preceding have formed part of an Epistle to tB 
Romans.’ ‘Why,’ he exclaims, ‘should all these people wh° 
had never been at Rome, who were not known to the faith fu! 
at Rome, salute these last? What meaning could these nam €* 
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of unknown persons have to the Church of Rome?’ As much 
meaning, I would reply, as the names of the persons saluting 
the Colussians could have to the Church of Colossxe (Col. iv. 
10sq.). They might or they might not be known to the Roman 
Church by name; personal acquaintance was not necessary to 
create Christian sympathy; and, being about the Apostle at the 
time, they might well pour out their hearts in this expression 
of good wishes. What more natural for instance than that Gaius 
in whose house St Paul was staying, and Tertius who acted as 
the Apostle’s amanuensis, should join in the salutation ? 

But M. Renan goes on to remark, as an important fact, that 
the names mentioned in these verses ‘ are all names of Macedon- 
lans or of persons who might have known the Churches of 
Macedonia.’ Will this statement bear examination? Eight names 
are mentioned in all. Of Tertius the amanuensis and Quartus 
‘the brother’ we know nothing. Of Lucius also we are equally 
ignorant, unless he be the Lucius of Cyrene mentioned Acts xiii. 
1, in which case he is as likely to have had relations with Rome 
as with Thessalonica. Tmotheus, it is true, was well known in 
Macedonia; but as the constant companion of the Apostle, his 
fame must have reached Rome also. Erastus too, himself a 
Corinthian, had accompanied the Apostle on a missionary visit 
to Macedonia (Acts xix. 22); but the descriptive addition, ‘the 
steward of the city, is much more appropriate, if addressed to 
those to whom his name was unknown or scarcely known, than 
& those with whom he was personally acquainted. Gaus of 
Corinth (1 Cor. i. 14) again (for he must not be confused with 
Gaius of Macedonia, Acts xix. 29) had—so far as we are aware— 
No personal relations with Macedonia. Thus as regards six out 

of the eight persons sending salutations, M. Renan’s remark has 
No force. The remaining two, Jason and Sostpater, were seem- 
ingly Macedonians. The former may be identified with St Paul’s 
host at Thessalonica, Acts xvii. 5 sq. (though the name, as a 
Grecized form of Jesus or Joshua, is common among Hellenist 
Jews at this date); and the latter is most probably ‘Sopater the 
ton of Pyrrhus the Beroean,’ who accompanied St Paul when lhe 
left Corinth on this occasion' and was probably with him now. 


2 Acts xx. 4, Ecéwarpos Ilvppov Bepoatos, the correct reading. The very 
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pulation as he supposes having occurred without leaving any 
traces in the MSS is correspondingly diminished. 

This examination has also brought out incidentally the pos- 
itive grounds on which M. Renan constructs his own theory, 
and they have been severally considered. One point however 
has been reserved. The quadripartite character of the closing 
chapters of this epistle is a remarkable fact, if true, and indeed 
may be regarded as the foundation of his theory. If it fails, 
the theory must crumble and fall. I propose therefore to ask 
whether the epistle has or has not these four distinct endings. 

Inasmuch as the establishment of this fact is all important 
to his theory, it is strange that M. Renan should not have 
glanced beyond the received text, except to suggest (with what 
bearing, it does not appear) a possible fifth ending; ‘Nous 
arrivons donc a ce singulier resultat que l’épitre finit quatre 
fois, et dans le Codex Alerandrinus cinq fois’ (p. lxxi; comp. 
p. 461). 


These four endings then (in the received text) are: 


(1) xv. 33 0 8 @eds rijs eipnyns pera tavroyv vpov. 

D. 

(2) xvi. 20 4 yapes rod Kupiov yyav “Inood Xpiotod pel 
Ue. 

(3) xvi. 24 9 yapis tod Kuplov nuav ‘Incod Xpictod pera 
WEYTOV UY. any. 

(4) xvi. 25—27 r@ 5é duvapéve...uovm cope Ge@ Sia "Incod 
Xpeorov, @ 7) Sd£a eis rovs aiavas. auny. 







Now the first of these has not the character of St Paul’s 
final benedictions at all. The auny (this is a matter of little 
moment) is, as I have pointed out already, open to grave sus- 
Picion (see p. 274). The form of the prayer has many parallels 
in the body of the Apostle’s letters, as I have also shown. But 
the final benedictions tn every other instance are framed on the 
type of (2) or (3) 7 yapis «.7.r., consisting of more or fewer 
vords, but preserving this characteristic feature. Any one who 
_ | ‘ads in succession the concluding benedictions of all St Paul's 
-“ epstles will, I think, fecl the force of this argument. 


ate Val eit hte (FF FELL LAwT 

Tae sand wut dort ow sunt Sie suececcer of ing beme—_ 
terns Sor ier Wo fenen iae ae a. Igsrcc wersght = 
Te TH Stree 2 WIN we Be ndencet te ce best texte. 
aaxvimann ui Tress iar Ge Turk <1 et 3 ompereee, 
Fas cutee ea Wl ew ur Diese Tw Jee wees ar——, 


A ftmny ae ee We Tes me oo (Clee yemere im thee, 
‘See BLU are. TS We Th ee SS Ai Sc ees i. 


ee 2 wri Ting we avs 7: Tmt 6 cymes betwee, 
gv_ Same rt. 34 tam we mane cea em | oy ths respe—et 
‘he SOMA TE Cenesmes SET ML eaeet perael + 
Sta see WA ATTA. Tet Sev 6 Wet emer Soke xvi 25——_ 
2 wm cin ete 3. 


Tre f.owieg & @ ecosteevas <€ amet Secs relating = to 
“hk Ae | 
27.)  yips coo Kepwe "sew lec [Nora] maf 

t pnp. 
ima MAB OC, re. Orz 


213i. 24 1 yaps va Kupiow rear Ipcot Apiovet pera wear 
Tey Lusey. apne. 
om, ¥ A B.C. Am, Fal Harl. Wemph.. -Exh., Orig- 
in. «6 iD, FG. 10, 3, 47. LLP, Demi, Tol, (Svt- 
Pech, Svr. Harcl, Arm}, ‘om. spew, 37; om. "lyoo’ 
Xperrov, F,G. 
Aa F, G, 37, L, Goth, omit xvi 25—27, it becomes thé 
end of the epistle in these. 
In 17, P, Syr. Pesh, Arm, it occurs after xvi 25—27 [or7® 
jyow Pl 
It will thus be seen that Lachmann and Tregelles are ight 
in placing this benediction at xvi 20; and that it has bee™ 
transplanted thence into the later positions, whether at xvi 24 


! Perhaps‘ overnight’ is hardly the mainly depends on the position < 
correct terma, for he adds in a note, these benedictions, it is only the mO** 
‘ffur l’ineertitade des manuscrits & strange that he should have accept<i 
jroqem do la place da verset 24, voir the received text without examinatiO™ 
(Gorientach, Nov. Test. 1. p. 222." But knowing that it was open to questio™™ 
lusrss hin curignity ends. As his theory 
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less fails to account for all the phenomena of the MSS. Thus, 
whereas the reading preserved in G rots ovow év ayarrn Geov 
obliterates the meution of any individual church, M. Renan’s 
theory supposes that in the several copies appropriate modific— 
ations were introduced to adapt them to particular churchea__ 
In this case we should rather have expected traces of such ay 
reading as rois otow ev Edéoy (or éy Geocadovixy) ayaTrytom 
@eov, or at all events (as in the somewhat parallel case of thu 
canonical Epistle to the Ephesians) tois ovow ayamrrnrois Geom 
the space which was originally left for the name having disa--y 
peared in the course of transcription and the words closed  j 
upon the blank. On the other hand the substitution of éy aya-apz, 
for ayaxyrois seems to have been made with a view to obviate ay 
the necessity of mentioning any name. This suggests a solution 
somewhat different from M. Renan’s. 

Again; as regards the concluding chapters of the epistle, it 
will be seen that the documentary facts point only to the fourth 
of M. Renan's four copies, and give no indication whatever of 
the other three. This fourth copy, as I hope to show, does re- 
present a truth, though the destination was not what M. Renan 
supposes, 

(3) M. Renan speaks with some vagueness about the body 
of the letter. In one passage in his introduction (p. lxxiii), he 
seems to imply that the copy sent to the Romans consisted of 
chapters i—xi, xv, exactly as we have them; for he mentiox®’ 
‘modifications in the first half of the first chapter,’ as intre> 
duced into the three remaining copies. This I suppose to bem 28 
meaning. But, if so, what becomes of half his objections to ti=né 
received view? These are based on the assumption that tie 
Roman Church was Judso-Christian. Of the truth or fles< 
hvod of this assumption I shall have something to say present-¥J. 
I would simply ask now, how it is reconcilable with the Epis tle 
to the Romans, as he leaves it. This is M. Renan’s own state 
ment of the case; ‘Les passages de l'Epitre aux Romains qu 
supposeraient (why not ‘supposent’ ?) l’Eglise de Rome com 
posée pour la plus grande partie de paiens et de prosélytes 
Rom. i. 6, 11, 13, vi 14, 17 et suiv., vii. 1—6, xi. 18, 23, 28, 30, 
xiv. 1 et suiv., xv. 7 et suiv., viennent de ce que les Romais 
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n’étaient pas les uniques destinataires de lEpttre en question. 
Ces formules sont, du reste, si vagues que de bons critiques en 
ont pu conclure, les uns que ’Epitre aux Romains a été écrite a 
des paiens convertis, les autres qu'elle a été écrite & des Judéo- 
Chrétiens’ (p. 483). Yet M. Renan lets all these passages re- 
main in the copy sent to the Roman Church. It may be in- 
ferred however from his language here that these passages 
made a deeper impression upon him when he came to analyse 
the epistle towards the close of his volume, than when he wrote 
the introduction. For though he argues in the introduction on 
the hypothesis of a strictly Judeo-Christian Church, and even 
in this later passage speaks of it as ‘en général composée d’E- 
bionites et de Judéo-Chrétiens,’ he yet adds here ‘ Elle renferm- 
@it aussi cependant des prosdlytes et des paiens convertis’; 
and altogether his language seems to betray a vague misgiving 
that his theory is not very consistent with the hypothesis on 
which it is built. 


It was not my intention, when I commenced this paper, to 
take up a merely negative position. As M. Renan has en- 
deavoured fairly ‘to grapple with the documentary facts, it is 
Only due to him, while rejecting his theory, to attempt to sug- 
est some other solution which shall account for them as well 
Or better, and shall not be open to the same objections. 

The view that the Epistle to the Romans was early circul- 
@ted in a longer and a shorter form, i.e. both with and without 
the xivth and xvth chapters, is in some shape or other not new. 
Bertholdt and others, for instance, explained the phenomena of 
the different positions of the doxology by supposing that these 
two chapters were omitted in the public lessons'. More re- 
Cently Mr Westcott (Vaughan’s Romans, p. xvi) says, ‘Whether 
1t may be possible that the epistle proceeded in two forms from 
the Apostle’s hands, the one closing with chap. xiv. and the 
doxology, the other extended by the addition of the two last 

Chapters after the omission of the doxology, or whether any 
Other more satisfactory explanation can be offered of the phen- 


a This however is shown not to have been the care. See Reiche, Comm. 
Criz, p. 118. 
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omena of omission, repetition, transposition, authenticity, must 
he left for further investigation.’ In an article on the epistle 
in Smith's Jictiunary of the Bible I myself adopted the theory 
of a twofold edition, and further examination has confirmed me 
in this view. But the subject has never, so far as I am aware, 

received that ‘further investigation’ which Mr Westcott desires, 

and in the hope that I may be able to throw a little light on it, 

1 venture now to examine the question more closely. 

But by way of preface it is necessary to say something about 
the composition of the Church of Rome at this time, for (as we 
have seen already) much depends on the view adopted in this r- 
spect. M.Renan, in the passage quoted above ‘p. 286), offered his 
own explanation of the fact that the ablest critics were divided 
on the question whether the epistle was addressed to Jewish or 
te Gentile Christians. Would not the more natural explanation 
be that St Paul is here addressing a mixed church, composed 
of both in equal or nearly equal parts, and that he turns now 
to one, how te the other, as the tenour of bis argument de- 
mands?) Certainly the Gentile clement is very strong; and! 
think few will agree with M. Renan, that such passages asi 4. 
Ger ras toils Areaw...€v ols éote xal tyeis, or i. 13 ev yew 
caus Kal ev Tuts Nowtrots COveray, or Xi. 13 Upiy Aéyw ois EOvert? 
(with its whole context), or xv. 16 évravapipynokey vpas ba 17,2 
apa tH Sobeicay pot td Tod Oeov eis To elvai pe NevroupyO ® 
Xpiotov ‘Inoot eis ra Arn, are explained on the assumptio #! 
that the Roman Chureh was strictly Judwo-Christian, togethe 7 
with (what M. Renan very reluctantly concedes) a sprinkling «” 
Gentile Christians among them. St Paul, if I mistake no s. 
starts from the fact that the Roman Church stood on Genti ° 
ground, and that very large and perhaps preponderating nun 
hers of its members were Gentiles, This is his justification ft 
writing to them, as the Apostle of the Gentiles. It never on C 
occurs to him, that he is intruding on the province of other— = 
Yet at the same time it is equally clear that a considerab ¢ 
part of the argument Is directed against Ju laizing tendencie— a 
and occasionally he appeals directly to Jewish readers (il 4 
ii, 9, vii. 4 8q.). The inference from these two classes of fac ts 
seems to be plain. 
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Nor is there any prior improbability in such a mixed 

«=hhurch. M. Renan insists that the Roman brotherhood must 
Ea zve been founded and built up by emissaries from Palestine. 
E> at why should the Christianity of Rome be due to Jerusalem 
s<—>>lely, and not also to Antioch and Corinth and Ephesus, with 
wer Thich cities communication must have been even more fre- 
Gg ettent? Why at Rome alone should the Judaic element be all 
pe-~<cowerful, and the Pauline insignificant? 

And, while the hypothesis of such a mixed church is pro- 
{»aeeble in itself, it also harmonizes with the notices elsewhere. 
=> & Paul's language to the Philippians implies that, when he 
#.m—rived at Rome, he found two parties of Christians there, the 
@mne friendly to him, the other hostile, but both alike stimulated 
t<> activity by bis presence (Phil. i. 14—18). It may be truly 

S£a.id also that this view is quite consistent with all the notices 
@£€° the Roman Church during the first two centuries of its exist- 
@mace, and that some of these seem to require it. 
To this obvious inference from the Apostle’s own language, 
MI. Renan can only oppose the testimony of one or two much 
latter writers. He refers especially to the commentator Hilary 
Cp. 483), whom he commends as ‘fort au courant des traditions 
de l'Eglise romaine’ (p. 115). It may be granted that this 
writer has preserved more than one true tradition, but the mere 
fact that he wrote quite three centuries after St Paul deprives 
his statements of any value when they conflict with the natural 
interpretation of the Apostle’s language. And after all, is not 
- Renan mistaken in supposing that this writer here professes 
to give a tradition? His words are, ‘Constat itaque temporibus 
&postoloruam Judzos, propterea quod sub regno Romano age- 
rent, Rome habitasse; ex quibus hi qui crediderant, tradiderunt 
Romanis ut Christum profitentes legem servarent; Romani 
autem audita fama virtutum Christi faciles ad credendum fue- 
runt, utpote prudentes: nec immerito prudentes, qui male in- 
ducti statim correcti sunt et permanserunt in eo. Hi ergo ex 
Judsis, ut datur intelligi, credentes Christum non accipiebant 
um esse de Deo, putantes uni Deo adversum; quamobrem 
hegat illos spiritualem Dei gratiam consequutos ac per hoc 


‘Onfirmationem eis deesse’ (Ambros. Op. 11. app. 25). He ap- 
Journal of Philology. vou. 11. 19 
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pears to state as matter of history (‘constat’) only that there was==—a 
a large Jewish population in Rome. Beyond this his languages==- 
is apparently based on the interpretation of the epistle itself i 
(‘datur intelligi’; comp. p. 30). He sees that a considerable =» 
portion of the epistle is directed against Judaizing views, and JF» 
he therefore infers that the Judaizers were a very strong party~e. 
in the Roman Church. M. Renan again appeals to the Cle— <=, 
mentine Homilies, which he asserts confidently were written at# 
Rome, and which exhibit Ebionite views. The Roman origime # 
of this work seems to me more than doubtful; but even Lae 
granted, it does not prove his point, for the cautious disguise» »— 
which the writer wears throughout, shows that he must hav~we, 
belonged to a comparatively small minority. That there was suc __} 
a compact and active Judaizing minority in Rome in the ear —jy 
ages, few probably would deny. On the other hand, M. Rens==—my 
omits to mention the one genuine document of subapostollllfic 
times, which was issued in the name of the Roman Church, ammend 
which may therefore reasonably be supposed to represent t Whe 
views of that church. The Epistle of Clement exhibits amo 
leaning to Judaism. 

To the Church of Rome then, as a mixed body of Jewm sh 
and Gentile converts, the epistle was addressed. The dest x2- 
ation of the letter was in harmony with its subject. Indeedi xt 
may very reasonably be conjectured, that the subject in t K-me 
Apostle’s mind was prior to the destination. To the Cor” =- 
thians he had written rebuking the errors of Gentile licem <= @ 
To the Galatians he had denounced the deadening effects << 
Judaic bondage. The letters to these churches had be=<«=—2 
called forth by special emergencies, and this fact gave a spec> = al 
direction to them. Thus the Apostle’s mind for a year or nn <> ¥° 
had been led to dwell especially on the relation of these & 
extremes separately to the doctrine of grace and liberty. it 
would not unnaturally occur to him to treat them together> 22 
a comprehensive manner, and to show where Judaic and Ge = 
tile feeling might find their true meeting point. This is <&~ 
actly what he does in the Epistle to the Romans. Its «22 ™ 
from beginning to end is conciliation—conciliation of claa x35 
conciliation of doctrine, conciliation of practice. The mannex #2 
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On the other hand, if its position was at the end of the epistle, 
the displacement to the close of the xivth is somewhat difficult 
to explain. 
(4) The difference of style between this doxology and the 
Test of the epistle has often been noticed, and has led some 
critics to question or deny its genuineness. The real fact is, that 
though it does differ somewhat in thought and diction from the 
epistles of this date, it has very strong affinities to the later 
letters of the Apostle, as the following table will show: 


Te Se Suvapévy... T@ d¢ Suvapévo, Eph. iii. 20. 
ATA TO evayyeMov [ov... KaTa 76 evaryyéXtov prov (2 Tim. 

i 8, but also Rom. ii. 16). 
TO scjpvypa "Incoi Xpiorod xa- | xata drroxddufw eyvapicn 
TA aroxadupw pvotnpiou xpo- | Hoe TO pLvoTnploy...0 ETépass 
VO aiwviows cecvynpévou have- _ yeveats ovn eyvwpicOn...as viv 
PwGerros 5é viv Sia Te ypadav | atrexadvfOn tots ayiows atro- 
Wpogntudy, cat érirayny Tov | sTOAOLS avTod Kal mpodyrats 
Bicavyloy Bcod eis Uraxony mwi- | €v Wvevpats, elvas Ta EOvN K.T.A. 
TF Tew; eis wayra ta COvn yvopi- | Eph. iii. 3, 5, 6. 
SOdrto0s. Tov fvoTnpiov Tov aTroKexpupL- 
pévov ato Tay alwvor...iva 
yvwpicdn viv, Eph. ii. 9, 10. 
nv énmpyyeiNato...1pd y~povey 
aiwviev épavépwoev Sé Katpois 
idiows TOY AOyov avTov ey Kn- 
pvypate 0 értotevOny eyo Kat 
emitayny TOU owTHpos nav 
@eov (comp. 1 Tim. i. 1), Tit. 

| i. 2, 3. 

| THY Sobciaay...m1pd xpovev aiw- 
viwv, pavepwheicav Sé viv dia 
THs érupavelas K.T.A., 2 Tim. i. 
9, 10. 
Yov aiwviov @eod...uovy code | te 5é Bactred Tay aidver... 
Bea Sia ‘Incod Xprorod @ 7 | wove [cope] Ge@ rin wnat Soka 
Oda eis rovs aidvas [tay alw- | eis Tovs aidvas TaY aiwvor. 
vey]. any. anv. 1 Tim.i. 17. 
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to the abridged recension, but to the original epistle. Where 
are we to place the benediction which occurs (1) at xvi. 20, 
(2) after xvi. 23, whether before or after the doxology, or (3) 
in both places, in different copies, as explained above (p. 284)? 
To this question the great preponderance of authority allows 
but one answer. It must stand at xvi. 20, and must be 
omitted from the later place. If so ver. 20 is the true close 
of the epistle, and the salutations from the amanuensis and 
other companions of St. Paul were added irregularly as a sort 
of postscript, as was very likely to have been done, considering 
the circumstances under which St Paul's epistles were written. 
The desire of later transcribers to get a proper close to the 
letter would lead them to transplant to the end of these saluta- 
tions the benediction of xvi. 20, with or without modification, 
Or to supply the defect with the doxology from the abridged 
Tecension. Either expedient appears in different MSS, and in 
S0me both are combined. 
J. B. LIGHTFOOT. 


ON SOME VERSES OF ECCLESIASTES. 


In the third chapter of Ecclesiastes, there are two verses, viz. 
the eleventh and the eighteenth, which have given rise to much 
discussion : these verses I proceed to consider, first of all tran- 
scribing nearly without variation from the Authorized Version 
the whole passage in which they stand, since the argument 
will depend in great measure upon the context. 


i. 1. To everything there is a season, and a time to every 

2 purpose under heaven: A time to be born, and a time to die; 

9 &c. What advancement hath he that worketh in that’ he 

laboureth ? 

10 ~~ I have seen the travail, which God hath given to the 

11 sons of men to be exercised in it. He hath made everything 

beautiful in his time: also he hath set the world in their 

heart, 8o that no man can find out the work that God maketh 

12 fromthe beginning to the end. I know that there is no good 

for them’, but to rejoice and to make merry in one’s life. 

13 And also that every man should eat and drink, and see en- 

14 joyment in all his labour, it is the gift of God. I know that, 

whatsoever God doeth, it shall be for ever: nothing can be 

put to it, nor anything taken from it: and God doeth it, 

15 that men should fear before him. That which hath been is 

now ; and that which is to be hath already been; and God 
requireth that which is past. 

16 And moreover I saw under the sun, that in the place of 


1 “What good i.e. is therein labour- (35W3); vii. 2; vill. 4; and see v. 15... 
ing, seeing that every thing has its Spyrw 4b NaN’ nD. 
fixed time?’ Here WN2 is taken as * Lit. in them. Cp. OURS 31d jas 
an inseparable compound. Cp. ii.16 (ii. 24). 
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judgement there was wickedness; and in the place of nght- 
17 ecousness there was iniquity. I said in mine heart, God 
shall judge the righteous and the wicked: for there is a 
18 time there for every purpose and for every work’. J said 
in mine heart concerning the estate of the sons of men, that 
God might manifest them, and that they might see that they 
19 themselves are beasts. For that which befalleth the sons of 
men befalleth beasts: even one thing befalleth them: as the 
one dieth, so dieth the other; and they have all one spirit ; 
so that a man hath no pre-eminence above a beast: for all 
20 is vanity. All go unto one place; all are of the dust, and 
22 all turn to dust again. Who knoweth that’, The spirit 
of man, that is it which goeth upward ; and the spirit of the 
beast, that is it which goeth downward to the earth? 
22 Wherefore I perceived that there is nothing better, than 
that a man should rejoice in his own works; for that is his 
portion: for who shall bring him to see what shall be after 

him ? 


I. Eccl. iii. 11 runs thus in the Hebrew: 
*Sap nabs imp Shyam oa inya ner wy bon ne 
Beet wwy wwe AyD MX DWNT NED ND WRN 
: ID TY) wD 


Several points in this verse call for special notice : 


«15*] It is very generally taken for granted that this word 
Wt @ans comely or good, both in the passage before us, and also in 
*"AOther much disputed verse, viz. Eccl. v.17. Elsewhere how- 


= The latter part of this verse is priate meaning, thus:—‘It may be 

vai obscure. I retain the Authorized said that the spirit of man goes up- 

©Fssion, not knowing what is the true ward and that of the beast downward ; 

* Sr dering. but who knoweth, who can be sure of 

= Most commentators make the mM this?’ The rendering, ‘who knoweth 

of Syn and MIT" (some, as Ewald, whether &c, reads rather like an ob- 

Bllerxing the points] obliquely interro- jection to ver. 20. The rendering of 

F@Liewe. A minority take it asthe arti: the text (=no one ENows that there is 

Cle, ‘the pointing being suitable; and ”y difference) leads more naturally to 
“Iniss gives perhaps the more appro- the conclusion in ver. 22. 
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ever the relative or subjective meaning of attractiveness sects 
appropriate. The word is most frequently descriptive of p2—— 
sonal beauty: sometimes it stands alone, and even in such cass emmy 
may be taken to mean ‘fair,’ sc. to look upon: in othercas — 
a subjectivity of application seems to be directly impliic=— 
as in ANID M5’, fair of aspect (Gen. xii. 11). In Cant.. “my 
r1* occurs in close connexion with DY3, pleasant or agr-e=re 
able, thus, DYY3 FN “TTT 75° 737—where however D'Y3 miga~ Th 
be taken as introducing an entirely new element into Mh 
description’: in Ps. xlv. 3 ’3) TD*D is followed by {N pS "27 

‘MN w3I—cp. the expression ‘to find favour,’ which impo x=cts 
the giving of satisfaction: in Ps. xlviii. 3 the hill of Ziormm 1s 
described as #)\) 75°, and, in immediate sequence, as apy ae) 

Wr by, ‘the joy of the whole earth:’ in Jer. iv. 30 tJhe 

ithpael *5*SN is used of a woman striving to make herself 
attractive—‘In vain shalt thou make thyself fair; thy lowe 7s 
will despise thee :’ in Ezek. xxxiii. 32 "5° is used of sow72, 
‘And, lo, thou art unto them as a very lovely song of one t/z-at 
hath a pleasant vovce.’ 

Now is it necessary to give 5° an unprecedented mean? 2g 
in the book of Ecclesiastes? It is indeed commonly done, thus 
Gesenius, s.v. ‘2) bonus, prestans, xaros (Eccl. ii. 11): Derws 
fecit omnia 5’, xadas, v. 17’—but is the meaning, pleasce 724, 
attractive, agreeable, so clearly unsuited to these contexts? "Ibe 
former passage is one of the most controverted in the whole 
book, and there is a conspicuous absence of agreement about 
the construction of that portion of the latter in which 7735" 
occurs, viz. 


minw) Sioxd mp) wx oi Re IN Ww DT 


Here (1) the accentuation requires that we should pause O” 
‘JN and take the following word as beginning the statement of 
that which the writer had ‘seen’—‘ Behold that which I hav® 
seen, viz. ‘3) 3'0’—the same form of expression (sc. with #* 


pause on *3X) occurs in ii. 13,24. Cp. "38 ‘MTDN) (ix. 26): 


1 But for more on 71H see P. §. 
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elements of later Hebrew and Chaldee, at least of what we 
are forced to regard as such. That its coloring throughout 
resembles most of all the later books, viz. Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Esther, and Daniel, every reader familiar with these books must 
feel. That he is moving in an element greatly diverse from 
that of the earlier books, becomes a matter of immediate con- 
sciousness when one reads Coheleth.” This consideration 
makes it @ priori not very improbable that ndy should stand 
for mundus in Eccl. iii. 11, while the authonty of LXX, which 
gives that meaning, is assuredly not to be despised in such a 
matter. 

13] Also, moreover, even, yea. The word introduces some—— 
thing additional, but to render it by yea involves no departurae= 
from its primitive meaning, for the thing additional may be =a, 
confirmation or explanation of what precedes, and not entirel_ -y 
distinct from and unconnected therewith. In this verse I shaa_}] 
use the word yea as its equivalent ; but the question at issue mm. s, 
To what does 2) apply and what does tt emphasize? It is take=n 
for granted on all sides that its whole stress is on the wor-e1s 
which immediately follow, thus, 


Also the world hath he put into their hearts. 


But it is by no means necessary to make this assumption; =m ¥- 
deed the accentuation points to a directly opposite conclusie = * 


In im37p3 Oa (ch. iv. 14), where the accents are NIE: 


NMHDO, the emphasis of D3 is restricted to the word next f£ol- 
lowing’: but in iii. 11 the 3 has em, and then follow 
NOWS, MND, fH) Ai. The very same sequence of accents 
occurs two verses later (iii. 13), and there the emphasis of BA 38 
not on the clause which contains it but on the concludi@Z 
words ‘7 DYN MND. It had been concluded in ver. RB 2 
that man must fall back upon the present and find his satisfaa— 


1 Some persons may be inclined to _the text; and (2) that the accents hus=* 
reject a priori any argument which in fact here suggested a construction 
thus depends upon the accents. But which even on other grounds alonsss=™*® 
it may be remarked (1) that—accents seems specially appropriate. 

apart—there is nothing to prevent us 3 See also x. 20. 

from entertaining the view given in 
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tion there; and in ver. 13 it is added, ‘ Moreover that a man 
can do so 18 the gift of God.’ See v. 18, where the emphasis of 
O) is on the same (but still more remote) clause DION AND 
Wm. In vii. 22, J refers to the remote FN, as is shewn by 
its emphatic repetition before that pronoun. See also vii. 14, 
21; ix. 8,12. I shall assume then that, as in iii. 138 D3 em- 
phasizes ’3} FUND, so in ver. 11 it emphasizes not py but 


6) hon. If this be the case the meaning of pby 18 appar- 
ently determined, for the words 


pada yn3 noyn nx 


must be read in complementary parallelism with 
nya ma mwy Som mes 


To express this the more clearly in English it may be well to 
Insert the word thus: 


He hath made it all pleasant in its season: 
Yea—he hath thus given the world into their heart, &c. 


ap xb swe 55D] (1) NYD =to find out, to under- 
stand, as in vii. 14; viii. 17. 


(2) The significance of the preceding particles is much dis- 
puted. Some make the clause final, thus, 
So that man “@2n0t but sod out the work which God hath 
Wrought from beginning to end. 


The positive rendering ‘...cannot but...’ may be rejected on 
the ground that the book does not contemplate the possibility 
Of man’s being able to understand the whole work of God, but 
88sumes throughout that he is totally unable to do so. The 
Negative rendering may also be rejected, because the giving of 

world into man’s heart (=the making terrestrial affairs 
Pleagant in their season) is regarded as a benefit, a good ‘ gift of 
d’ (ver. 13), and therefore cannot well be regarded as causing 
ignorance of ‘the work which God hath wrought’—if at 
ast that ignorance be viewed as an evil. 


It is perhaps better to make *93 causal (as in ryt ‘Hap, 
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Is, v. 13), and one of the negatives redundant, as in 2 Kings i. 


3, Semen pve px Dann. It may be added that ‘59 is 
followed by a fintte verb in Gen. xxxi. 20, “35 by by. The 
verse may now be rendered, 


He hath made the whole [of man’s travail] pleasant in its 
season: yed,—he hath thus given the world into their heart 
because that' man cannot find out the work which God hath 
wrought from beginning to end. > 


Since man cannot comprehend God’s work in its entirety he 
falls back upon the present for satisfaction: he has no capacity 
for the highest knowledge, and so God has given him by way of 
compensation to find pleasure in mundane affairs: ‘The hea- 
ven, even the heavens, are the Lord’s: but the earth hath 
he given to the children of men’ (Ps. cxv. 16). ‘I know (con- 
cludes the Preacher) that there is no good for them but to eat, 
and drink, and enjoy life; and moreover that they can thus 
enjoy it is the gift of God’ (ver. 12, 13). 

II. The next verse to be considered, viz. Eccl. iii. 18, is of 
still greater difficulty. It runs thus in the Hébrew, 


955 oR OND 
Dye mip me 3 mat Sy 
fond nbn mba con maby 


1959] In ver. 17 and also in ii. 1, 15 the same phrase ‘-~ 
said in my heart’ occurs, and in each case the word followin. 
95 begins the expression of the thought or thing ‘said.’ S— 
(we may conjecture) FA PY in ver. 18 is not to be joine=g 
to what precedes, as e.g. in the Authorized Version, but to wh za 
follows. 

Ana by] The phrase ‘73 by occurs in Ps. cx. 4, 
where it is commonly allowed to mean xara tiv rakw, ‘after 
the order of Melchizedek.’ In Eccl. vii. 14 the meaning «aTé 


1 Or we may compare D'Y1D ‘ap find satisfaction in the present pot 
(Job iv. 20) and render ‘without man’s withstanding his failure in the 
being able...,’ i.e. even though he can- of a higher knowledge.’ 
not.... In other words:—‘Man can 
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mv tatty is appropriate :—‘ God also hath set the one over 
against the other, after such a sort that man can find out 


hothing after him.’ 


In Eccl. viii. 2, it would appear from the 


accentuation (Syn) that FTA and by are not to be combined. 
Analogy then suggests’ some such rendering of Eccl. iii. 18 as, 


I said in my heart, Jt 7s according to the condition of the 


sons of men that &c. 


DONA pnd] Some make pn a preterite, with pre- 


fix and affix, from 49: this accounts for the pointing, but as 
I do not at present see how to adapt this construction to its 
context’, I follow the great majority of commentators in 
making the word an infinitive of anomalous form. Some tuke 


it as a contraction for mn, from the piel infinitive “3: 
or it may be suggested that it is contracted from ow, the & 
being absorbed in Qamets as in iv. 14, where pA is written 
for BYRON: but the most commonly received opinion is that 
the form is analogous to ‘77 and We, which are supposed to 


be infinitives from 77 and 73%. It is not quite clear that 


m4 is an infinitive‘, but it has been well remarked that pin 
May have taken its present pointing ‘ propter Resch’, for 4 (like 
Y and NM) has a predilection for Pathach, which with compens- 


_ | The phrase does not occur again 
¥22 the Bible except in Dan. ii. 30, where 
Xte explanation is similar to that given 
Sbove in the case of Ecol. vii. 14, the 
MMeaning so that, or in order that, being 
@Seumed. Compare the sequence of 
Meanings in Sxws, viz. (1) how, in what 
Manner; (2) in such a manner that, so 
that. Our ‘in onper that’ is literally 
the ‘cara rdiw,’ which (after Ps. cx. 4) 
I take as the true meaning of 135 dy. 
a verb follows, the meaning ideo 

“2 is suitable; but not so (from the 
B&ture of the case) when, as in Eccl. 
44. 18, a noun follows. In this case 
such rendering as xard rh» rdévy 


Thy avOpwxlyny may be assumed. 

2 The following gives a possible 
construction but perhaps a not very 
appropriate meaning :—'‘I said in my 
heart, It is [= happens] after the [com- 
mon] lot of men [even] to those whom 
God has chosen; and it is for them to 
see mind pndi) that they are beasts.’ 
‘There is one event to the righteous 
[=those whom God has chosen], and to 
the wicked ’ (ix. 2). 

? So DDI} for OD WI (2 Chron. 
xxii. 5): but for the pointing compare 
p. 304, note L. 

4 See No. 8 of this Journal, p. 132. 
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nation for Dagesh becomes Qamets. I shall attempt m tha, 
sequel to obtain a suitable meaning for ro) by compara, 
“a0 (ix. 1), which occurs in a very similar context ; remarkitm, 
(1), that even if the former comes from “M3 or “WI’, it meey 
atill mean the same as if it came from "\3*; and ,2) tla 
it is not clearly proved that it does not come (anomalouss);) 


from 3 itself. But first, what is the construction? Is the affix 
aubjective or objective 7 


According to the usual arrangement it would be the former, 


wen 


Dout. vil. 24. 


mons Treen oy 


Dout. xxviii, 48, WS YROT TY 


Joah. xxii 15, 


Eons TTOYN “TY 


Morvover, if as some have assumed, the subject of = >Y, 18 
the avme ax that of the following mw, then the subject 
mittat be represented by the affix, for that of MWD is clearly 
not DME unless indeed we adopt the desperate expedient 


of aovommodating the text where it is clear to a hasty conjec 


tum about one of the mest obscure words in the Bible‘. 


This 


rote have dane reading Pint as a hiphil, and making 


YU Nrther ourideration [am 
Krevletvesd te Ohad tas by far the most 
vatieal anount al the farm SYS, as 
Aven nety Ghage Oued tatae bean a swmple u- 
Veavdu Avan a iweniar fru Phe 
Vorede RD vowute Revades Galears in the 
yet) aa Tato od. waver SSO WEBI: 
Wak we WO We wight ale take for 
ASAUR peaseeanasd tu aaa SW). waar for 
Bhie  vauebassoduvaa, Spas Wwe Sages 
(Baek A 88 ADT ter FORD 
yew wn Sf. Boe camsstcas of & 
weubbathaty: Cavetion, Y Nam vy ha Bas 
ie SOP OL I OC, st or 
Vwied viewed. 2 Luar the tse 
yoke. Cals wl taperioe wt Se 


® The Authorized Version gives for 
WS in Deut. i. 5, and 13 in Eccl. 2. 
1, the same word ‘declare.’ 

3 Geier however, as quoted by 
Rosenmiiller, gives the rendering: ‘0b 
conditianem: filioram hominis fataram 
est ut pant evs Deos...et ut intucalit 
Deus quod ipsi jamentum sint sibi.’ 

‘ To guard against a possible mis- 
eorcertion I remark that I am 20 
tery characterizing all emendations # 
dvuperate expedients, but simply 0b 
Iweting to sach alterations (great 0 
wma in what seems plain enough 
atv devned is under to suit a precarious 
wavsss: abvet what is 
whew, 
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yx the subject of both infinitives: so Rashi, after the 
“XX, 


4 
59 «gh ono oMmfnedy o> Onn j]’fo Ov7IDS HspD 
MODs END HDI : OVZSNm% 


It seems preferable to regulate that which is obscure by that 
‘hich is plain, and therefore if the two infinitives have the 
%me subject we may assume that the affix is subjective: but if 
ais identity of subject be thought unnecessary, we may then 
ll back upon acknowledged usage, and say that the more 
2tural construction of EN pind is that which makes it 
‘an, not 


that God should...... them, 


that they should...... God. 


my mee) Before assigning a meaning to the root of pind 
may be well to consider the construction of this last clause. 


he words 579 7573 maw nied mean, ‘to perceive that 
ey are beasts, or more fully, ‘that as for themselves they are 
-asts, according to a very common usage, of which an example 
found in Eccl. vii. 26, 3’ L]°)DN..- NI WR. It remains 
» determine the application of the final L979; and this may 
ell be taken in the sense ‘to themselves,’ i.e. so far as their 
mowledge and observation go. This meaning is not unsuited 
>» the context, for it is added in ver. 19, that ‘even one 
uing befalleth them’ (sc. men and beasts), and in ver. 21, 
who knoweth (=no one has any certain knowledge of) that 
‘hich men assert, viz. that the spirit of man goeth upward, 
nd the spirit of the beast downward to the earth?’ What 
ney do know is that there is ‘one hap’ to man and beast; and 
9, let them acknowledge that to themselves and as far as they 
an see, they are beasts, 

Lastly, what is the meaning of the verb of which pind is 
onjectured to be an infinitive? The word ")249, to which I 
ropose to assimilate it, occurs in a strikingly similar context, 
nd is rendered in the Authorized Version, ‘to declare. In 
ranscribing the passage I shall substitute acknowledge for de- 

Journal of Philology. vou. 11. 20 


at 
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clare, and shall afterwards try the effect of rendering psnd by 
the same word. The passage is as follows : 

viii. 17. Then I beheld all the work of God, that a man 
cannot find out the work that is done under the sun: 
because though a man labour to seek it out, yet he shall 
not find it; yea farther; though a wise man think to know 
it, yet shall he not be able to find it. 

ix. 1. For all this I considered in my heart’ even to ac- 
knowledge all this, that the righteous, and the wise, and 
their works, are in the hand of God: no man knoweth 

2 either love or hatred by all that is before them. All things 
come alike to all: there is one event to the righteous, and 
to the wicked: to the good and to the clean, and to the un- 
clean; to him that sacnficeth, and to him that sacrificeth 
not: as is the good. so is the sinner; and he that sweareth, 
as he that feareth an oath. 


Now on comparing this context with iii. 11 sqq. we observe 
the following points of resemblance : 


(a) Man cannot find out the work which ts wrought under 
the sun. (vil. 17.) 
Man cannot jind out the work which God hath wrought. 
(iii, 11.) 

(8) There is one hap to the righteous and to the wicked. 
(ix. 2.) 
There are perversions of justice. (iii 16.) 
There is one hap to all, sc. to men (just or unjust) and 4 
beasts. (iii. 19.) 

(y) The righteous, and the wise, and their works, are in than __ 
hand of God. (ix. 1.) 
The righteous and the wicked God shall judge; fo— 
there is a time &c. (iii. 17.) 


We may complete the comparison between the two contex=—~— 


b Or thus: ‘and it is to (mone must) acknowledge all this,’ ne nom“ 
mt 22. 
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by referring sad and pind to the same root or to roots of 
similar meaning. In ix. 1 it is concluded that man must after 
all acknowledge his own ignorance and the fact that God is the 
sOle disposer of events: in i. 18 (according to the proposed 
rendering) it is concluded, 
I said in my heart, 
It is according to the condition of the sons of men 
That they should acknowledge God (sc. as the sole disposer) 
And perceive that they themselves are to themselves 
(te. so far as their own knowledge and observation go) 


beasts. 


In the preceding verse it had been said, that God would 
jimcige &c.; and in this eighteenth verse it is added, that the 
tke ing for man to do under the circumstances is to acknowledge 
tka zat the disposition of events is in his hand alone. 

This result (1) follows, as we have seen, from the assimila- 
tion of the obscure pd to the N25 of a strikingly similar 
cOmatext; and (2) it is also a priort probable, for if all that 
T@momained of ver. 18 were the hemistich— 

And to see that they themselves are beasts unto themselves— 
it -wwould doubtless be conjectured that the first hemistich also 
desscribed some action of which ‘they,’ viz. men, were the sub- 
jects. Thus, the seventeenth verse referring to the fact of 

God's judgement, the whole of the eighteenth would set forth 
& Corresponding duty of men. 

MI. Eccl. xii. 11: 

AIAN DDS 73 
mppN ‘Sys py? nbeD 
: SAX AY NJ 

The difficulties of this verse are in the second clause and in 
the final MN. The mention of ' goads’ in the first clause and 
of a ‘shepherd’ in the third suggests that the whole of the imagery 

“8 taken from pastoral life. The prima facie construction of the 
‘2 termediate clause is perhaps that which makes B*Yi) a noun 
(Of form {Y") with which the preceding word is in construc- 
20—2 
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tion. 7), if a noun, must mean something planted or fixed, 
e.g. a stake, or say a hurdle: but the general sense will be the 
same if we take E'Y{0J as a participle agreeing with NM DYD, 
although the latter is feminine in form, (Compare 0°39 WIIWN, 
Eccl. vii. 29.) FYSDSN bys follows naturally in apposition with 
D'yio3. It means literally ‘domini collectionum,’ and may be 
applied to anything which has the property of holding together. 
For a use of this idiom in connexion with an inanimate object, 
compare J)\'5*5 Sy, as an epithet of the agricultural imple- 
ment yn (Is. xli. 15). The ‘goads,’ spoken of in the first 
clause, stimulate and drive onward: the ‘clamps of hurdles,’ or 
‘fixed pegs’—whichever construction we take—hold the flock 
together at their journey’s end and prevent them from straying. 
The third clause adds that both goads and clamps—the one a 
stimulant, the other a restraint—are applied by one and the 
same pastor. For this use of SMX, compare IMS TY (Eccl. 
11,14; 11.19; ix. 2, 3); TAN AY (111.19); IMS DIPS (iii. 20 ; 


vi. 6). The verse then may be rendered, 


The words of the wise are as the goads that drive the flock 
onward ; and as the fixed pegs [or hurdle-clamps] that 
hold them together; which are applied by one and the 
same pastor. 


The words of the wise, that is, serve the twofold purpose of 
stimulating or suggesting, and of preserving from discursiveness 
and error. 

The above explanation of Eccl. xii. 11 was devised, but not 
written out, several years ago; but I am not sure whether I had 
already seen Mr Ginsburg’s note, which gives in great part, 
though not wholly, the same. For the literature of all the pas- 
sages above discussed I refer to that commentator's valuable 
treatise on ‘Coheleth.’ But his note on Eccl. iii. 18 is one of 
the least satisfactory in the volume. The words pind ‘TIN 
are there rendered ‘I said God hath chosen them: For this con- 
struction the following references are given, viz. Deut. ix. 25; 
Esth. i. 17; iv. 13; Eccl. viii. 17; but they are not very clearly 
appropriate ; the action being in three of the cases obviously in 
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Again, 5° implies attractiveness’. It is used with DYy9, 
Cant. i.16; vil. 7; with JM, Ps. xlv.4; Prov. xxxi. 30; with 
rMAN, Ps. xlv. 12; with OM, Prov. vi 25. But there is no evi- 
dence to shew that it may imply moral fitness, although the 
transition would not be difficult. In Eccl. v. 17 I have taken 
‘15’ to mean pleasant or attractive in connexion with eating 
and drinking, &c., ‘3) Giond mm’. For this compare Cant. iv. 
10: ‘How fair is thy love, my sister,... how much better is thy 
love than wine! and the smell of thine ointments than all 
spices. Compare also Zech. ix. 17, where }*5* 7) introduces 


the enjoyment of plenty: ‘Corn shall make the young men 
cheerful, and new wine the maids.’ One doubtful usage of "5° 
now remains, sc. that in Eccl. i1.11. Here it seems best to 
take the general meaning attractive—for we have seen that 35° 
may mean pleasant to the several senses of taste, hearing, &.— 
and to avoid the unprecedented meaning, ‘comely, wiz. in 
a moral sense. 


1 Plenty is naturally connected with Freytag), which however is less likely 


satisfaction. The like meaning might than ‘integer, copiosus fuit’ to be pri- 
be deduced from ‘promissis stetit’ (see mary. 


C. TAYLOR. 
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Venice, three at the Laurentian library, one at the Vatican, 
and one at Milan. For the collation of the most ancient Paris 
MS. he has depended upon a collation of mine, which is, | trust, 
accurate as far as it goes, but is less minute than his own work. 
A recollation of the principal MSS. was absolutely necessary, 
for Bekker’s collation of the two most important, viz. the 
Ravenna and Venice MSS., adopted by all later editors, was 
very hasty and imperfect, and the others ostensibly collated by 
Dindorf were collated by deputy—which is always unsatisfactory. 
Mr von Velsen adopts the nomenclature used by Dindorf, 
calling the Ravenna MS. R, the Venice V, the three Lauren- 
tian T, @, and A. The Ambrosian he calls M. (Bekker’s ‘ M’ 
is, I have no doubt, the same as that which is now found at 
Verona, but which does not contain the Equites.) 

It is perhaps convenient to retain such designations when 
only a few MSS. are referred to, but in a complete edition 
of Aristophanes, embracing the readings of a larger number, it 
would be well to adopt a different terminology. I should 
propuse to arrange the MSS. of each library as far as possible in 
chronological order, 1, 2, 3, &c., and prefix to the numeral an 
initial or abbreviation indicating the city or the library where 
they respectively are. Thus R. would stand for the solitary 
Ravenna MS.; P. 1, P. 2, down to P. 25 for the Paris MSS.. 
L. 1, L. 2,...L. 13, for the Laurentian; Vat. 1, Vat. 2,... Vat 
33 fur the Vatican MSS.; Ven. 1, Ven. 2,... Ven. 7 for those o: 
Venice; A. 1, A. 2,...A. 14, for the Ambrosian; Mod. 1, Mod 
2,... Mod. 6, for those of Modena. 

The selection which Mr von Velsen has made secms a very 
judicious one and is amply sufficient for all practical purposes. 
The only MS. which I should have wished to add to the list is 
one at Modena, which I think he has not seen, marked in the 
catalogue in. D. 8, my ‘Mod. 1,’ a MS. written apparently 
towards the close of the thirteenth century, nearly coeval with 
the earliest Paris MS., Dindorf’s A., in my list ‘Par. 1,’ closely 
akin to it and of cqual authority. It has, however, in many 
places been so carefully corrected that it is impossible to say 
what the original reading was. 

I hope that at some future time Mr Von Velsen will give us 
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I will now briefly refer to a few pages of the play. In lines 
31, 32, Mr von Velsen reads: 


Gedy tovte 1poctreceiv Tov mwpos Bpéras. 
Ork. A. aotov Bpéras ;* éredy nyet yap Beous ; 


In the former the Ravenna MS. has, according to my collation, 
not tov but tov, with the circumflex. Here, I think, we should 
prefer rot, in which the Venice and Ambrosian MSS. agree. 
The other reading is probably due to a corrector who did not 
understand the meaning of Bpéras Gedy. It means ‘an image 
of some god,’ just as xuvidtov Lepipiwy in the Acharnians 542 
means ‘a puppy belonging to some Seriphian,’ In the next 
line the reading Bperréras preserved in the Venetian and first 
Laurentian will guide us to what I think the true text, zrotoy 
Bpeteréras ; The slave mimics his comrade, whose trembling lips 
have hardly been able to enunciate the alliterative line pre- 
ceding. If this were the original reading it would be sure to be 
altered as a mistake by some transcriber. Later MSS. have at- 
tempted to remedy the metrical defect by reading Spéras* zrotoy 
Speras; Another suggestion would be srotov Bpéras Oeav; 
taking @edy as a monosyllable, 

In 68 I should retain the reading of all MSS. e¢ an pw 
avatrelonr instead of reading with Dindorf avarre(cer’, or with 
Bergk 7v for e Compare Pax 450, Ket tis otpatyyety Bov- 
Aopevos py EvdANaB7. 

In line 73 I should certainly retain the éxeiyny Thy podw- 
pev of the MSS., instead of adopting, as Mr von Velsen has 
done, Bergk’s conjecture éxeiyny nv porwpev. 

Line 114, tov voov iy dpdw nal rAeyw te Seftov. ‘ Delen- 
dum esse vidit Wielandius’, von Velsen. It seems to me that 
it should certainly be retained. There are some jests which 
gain by repetition, and this is one of them. So also line 436 of 
the Acharnians should be retained. 

In 204 I prefer the avro rou Aéyer of the MSS. to Mr von 
Velsen’s conjecture which he has inserted in the text, rovro 
mou reyet. The meaning is ‘The thing speaks for itself.’ 

I see no reason for suspecting, as Bergk does, the genuine- 
ness of line 219, éyeus Gwavta mpds todirelav & Sel. 
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To me ef 5’ ovv seems to be required by the context and- tore to 
be otiose. I would read 
kai tata Spav édhavOavoy of'* et & ovy «.7.r. 
555. Kat xvavéuBorot Boat 
pucboddpor tpinpecs. 
The editor reads, for pscPoddpor, iotopopor. It seems to me 
that icropopot would be an anticlimax after the preceding words. 
Now ptobodopo: is a rapa apocdoxiay quite in the manner of 
Aristophanes, who even in his hymns to the Gods is mindful of 
his comic character. We have an exactly parallel jest in the 
following words: 
petpaxiov F aura Aap- 
MTpuvopevwy ey appaci 
xai—BapvdaipovouvTwv. 


821. The MSS. have zat’ ovrool. Mr von Velsen reads 
conjecturally viv mad’ otros. I should propose rat’ ovtwal. 

1022. ti yap éot’ 'EpeyOet Kai xororois nal xuvi; 

So the MSS., and rightly as it seems to me. The mention 
of Erechtheus refers to the "Epey@elSns of the oracle, line 1015: 
‘What has Erechtheus to do with jackdaws and adog?’ ‘What 
is there in common between them? Bentley's conjecture 'Epey- 
Oeidn for KpeyGet xai leaves the line without a proper construc- 
tion, and Mr von Velsen’s 'Epey@eidy ’y scarcely mends the 
matter. 

1036. @ rdv, dxovoov, eira Suaxpivov téve. ‘ Fortasse scri- 
bendum est: & tay, &r dxovoov, cira Staxpuov rode (rode 
conjecit Mcinekius)’, von Velsen. If any change be needed we 
might read IIA®. @ tay, dxovoov, elta Staxpwov. AHM. 
TO TL; 

1242. Mr von Velsen gives the whole line to the "AAAap- 
tom@Ans. I would rather follow the MSS. in making Cleon 
interrupt him with «ai 7¢; or I would read AAA. nAXavtoTe- - 
Aouvy xai—I]IA®. ri Kai; 

13824. XOP. mas dv tomer; wolav tw’ Eyer oxeuiy; Troi 
yeyevntac; ‘Spurium esse vidit Bergkius’, von Velsen. I ‘d= _ 
not see why it should be rejected. The emphatic olos rep —— 
the following line seems to require a preceding question. 
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1336. For éy#; Mr von Velsen conjectures (Sov. I would 
read and punctuate as the Ravenna MS. does, according to my 
notes, éyw: ‘That have I.’ So éys is used to emphasize an 
assertion, not to be translated by an emphatic ‘I,’ Acharnians 
202, and in other passages where its meaning has not generally 
been understood. 

1373. ovdeis ev tr’ ayopa Venice MS. ovdels év 7° ayopa 
Ambrosian. é 7 ayopa ovdcis Ravenna. Mr von Velsen 
prints ovdels év * * * and proposes to fill the vacant space 
With wove. I see no objection to read with Bekker and others 
owSeis ev ayopa. 

1401. «ax tav Baravetwv wierat Td NovTpiov. So Elmsley. 
The MSS. have all Xoirpov or Aouvtpov. Mr von Velsen adopts 
Aovtpiov. I have not seen the word elsewhere, and would read 


xax taYv Baravelwy mletat Td NovTpoy. AHM. oe, 
ev yy érevonoas K.T.X. 

In these brief notes I have only mentioned a few points in 
which I venture to differ from the conclusions of the editor. 
No doubt in his explanatory notes he will have a great deal to 
sy in defence of them. I have left unnoticed the many points 
in which I agree with him. 

The book is an excellent sample of faithful and conscien- 

ticous work. 
W. G. CLARK. 


ON THE & pécw OF REV. V. 6, AND THE ave pésow OF 
1 COR. VI. 5. 


And I beheld, and lo, in the midst of the throne and of 
the four beasts, and in the midst of the elders, stood a Lamb 
as it had been slain. Rev. v. 6, Authorized Version. 


So there ts not among you any wise man who shall be able 
to judge between his brother? 1 Cor. vi. 5, literally rendered. 


The Greek of these passages in the best MSS. (the varia- 
tions of which it would be ab re to discuss here) stands as 
follows : 


Kat elSov (+ nai iSov, >) év wéom Tod Opovov xal Tay Tecaa- 
pov Caov xal ev péow tov mpecButépwv apviov éatnKos (or 
ETTNKAS N) ws eohaypevov. 


And: Odras ove ev (or éatw, 5) ev vpiv ovdets codos (or 
copes ovdé els, =) Os Suvncerar Staxpivas ava pécov tov aded- 
gov avtod ; 


Every one who has read even the first few chapters of 
Genesis in the original, knows how the Hebrew idiom reduplic- 
ates the particle which is equivalent to our between (['2}---['3) 


when the between governs two objects specified and distin- 
guished. Thus what is rendered in our Version, “I will put 
enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed 
and her-seed” (Gen. iii. 15), is literally “between thee and be- 
tween the woman, and between thy seed and between her seed.” 
In ix. 16, “the everlasting covenant between God and every 
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living creature of all flesh,” is litera'ly “covenant between 
Elohim and between every creature.” So in c. i. 4, ‘“‘ God 
divided the light from the darkness” is “ between the light and 
between the darkness”; and in like manner in v. 14, “ between 
the day and between the night” (12"P7 J") OWT 7°). 

Now the existence of Hebraisms in the New Testament has 
been fully and conclusively shown by Winer, Bickel, Webster 
and others. As an example, noticed by Webster though over- 
looked by Winer, and not recognized as a Hebraism by Bloom- 
field or Alford, I may quote the redundant use in several 
passages of the personal pronoun after the relative. Thus in 
Acts xv. 17, éd’ ods éarixéxAntat 76 dvoua pov em’ avtous, 
which is just the Hebrew DIW3..-... “WS. Several instances of 


this common and familiar Hebrew idiom may be found in the 
New Testament as in Mark vii. 25, Acts xv. 17, Eph. ii. 10, 
1 Pet. ii. 24 (in & and other MSS.), Rev. vii. 2, 9. 

But it is especially in the Greek of the Revelation that 
Solecisms of various kinds abound, and it can therefore excite 
hO surprise if the peculiar use of }°2)...--. }*2 should be found 


there; and the object of this brief paper is to suggest that 
We have it in the passage quoted above from v. 6. I believe 
the true rendering of this verse to be as follows: And I saw 
BETWEEN the throne and the four lining creatures (on the one 
hard) and the elders (on the other hand) a Lamb standing, as 
one that had been slain. 

I assume that in this vision, as in that described in the first 
chapter of Ezekiel’s prophecies, the four living creatures are 
intimately associated with the throne itself. This seems im- 
plied by the manner in which they are mentioned in iv. 6. 
(k>schq rod Opdvov), v. 11, and xiv. 3. 

But in justification of this rendering of év péog, it 1s import- 
ant first to observe that it is evidently the same general sense 

t is conveyed by the ava pécoy in vii. 17: 7d apvlov ro ava 

ov Tod Opovov wotmavet avtous, which all commentators and 
Wanslators, so far as I am aware, take as nearly or quite equival- 
ent tothe éy uéow before us. What is the exact sense of this 
de pésov in vii. 17 we will consider presently: the point to be 
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and. Do we ever find similar instances in the New Testament ? 
I think so, at least in one place, Rev. xxii. 2, where I believe 
the true rendering to be, “‘ Between its broadway and the river 
on both sides was the tree of life.” 

But is the avd péoov of vii. 17 fully and exactly synony- 
mous with dy péow of v.62? In the LXX. indeed ava pécov 
appears continually used just in the sense of the classical é 
péom: compare for instance, Num. xvi. 48, cat gory ava pécov 
tov teOynxorwy Kai trav CSovrwv, with Xenophon’s wip ey péow 
éautay cat tav Todeulwy tromoapyevot. Yet strictly avd pécov 
signifies throughout the intervening space (or spaces, as in 
Matt. xiii. 25)—much as sata pécoy is used in JI. E£. 8 and 
L 87—é€y péom pointing to some point in that space. And it 
may be that that distinction is intended in these two passages 
of the Apocalypse; the Lamb in the former appearing simply 
as in this intervening space, while the ava of the latter intim- 
ates moreover that all that space is appropriated to Him. 

Briefly in conclusion, as to the significance of this position 
of the Lamb. On the one hand is the infinite Majesty of the 
Father, around whose throne and closely connected with it are 
the four living creatures, symbolically representing perhaps 
the manifested attributes of Deity—His power (the lion), Hiss 
longsuffering (the calf), His wisdom (the man), and the terrox- 
and the swiftness of His justice (the flying eagle),—attributess 
whose ceaseless manifestation in both creation and providence 
proclaims the glory of the Almighty (c. iv. 8), and has rendered, 
and ever will render homage to the divine Son (cv. 8). On 
the other hand are the four and twenty elders, the interpret- 
ation of this twice twelve being aided by the mention in xxi. 12, 
14 of the twelve tribes of Israel, and the twelve apostles of the 
Lamb; so that it is reasonable to conclude, with the majority 
of commentators, that these twenty-four represent the entire 
“church of the first-born;” which is yet clearer when we con- 
sider the responsive’ song (for the change in the pronouns 


1 Affirmabant autem [Christiani] lucem convenire, carmenque Christo 
hano fuisse summam vel culpe sus vel quasi Deo dicere sEcUM INVICEM, &c. 
erroris, quod essent soliti stato die ante Pliny to Trajan, circ. a.p. 108. 


® 
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shows it to be such) in v. 9, 10: thus—ra 8 ©, “Thou art 
worthy to take the book and to open the seals thereof ;”—oi «5 
ap., “For thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by 
thy blood out of every kindred and tongue and people and 
nation ;"—ra & ¢, “ And thou hast made them unto our God a 
kingdom, priests; and they shall reign on the earth.” And 
between the throne with the four living creatures which encircle 
it, and the twenty-four elders, between the Godhead and the 


redeemed, appears the Lamb—the “one Mediator between God 
and man.” 


R, F. WEYMOUTH. 


21—2 


ON THE PHENICIAN PASSAGE IN THE PCOENULUS 
OF PLAUTUS. Acr V. 8& L 


THE study of the Punic passages in the Pcenulus has not been 
resumed since Movers’ pamphlet Die punischen Texte (Breslau, 
1845"), yet they are certainly of no less interest for Phoenician 
philology than the inscription of Eshmon-ezer, the explanation 
of which called forth fourteen treatises. Even one of our best 
scholars in this department, Professor Levy, has no mention of 
them in his excellent work Phénizvsche Studien. But although 
the same degree of certainty cannot be attained here, which we 
have in the Phoenician inscriptions, partly on account of the 
foreign transcription, and partly owing to the condition of the 
text of Plautus, which, as Movers says, is hopelessly bad, ought 
we, for such reasons, to shrink from offering an explanation, 
which may correspond better to the Semitic spirit than previous 
attempts? We think not. If even a single word 1s correctly 
ascertained by our conjectures, it will be a step towards the 
deciphering of these obscure passages. 

We submit here, as an attempt only, our own reading of the 
passage in the first scene of the fifth act, and though we do not 
pretend to have found the true interpretation of every line, we 
may perhaps have divined some words in it. It will be a great 
satisfaction to us if, by the present essay, we can again direct 
the attention of scholars to this subject. 

We shall not give here a full account of all the various 
readings of the MSS. This has been done by Movers in the 


1 Gesenius published an interpret- genious one in the Zeitschrift fir die 
ation in his celebrated work Scripture Kunde des Morgenlandes for 1842. For 
lingueque Phenicie monumenta. Pro- other attempts, see Movers, pp. 6—15. 
fessor Ewald, too, gave a highly in- 
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8. Ad eum hospitalem hanc tesseram mecum fero 
9. Is in hisce habitare monstratum est regionibus. 
10. Hos percunctabor, qui hinc egrediuntur foras. 


III. The Punic Text emended. 


Ith Alonim ualonoth si corath usi macom syth 

. Chymlah achon sythmum ystalm ythi bar imisehi 
Lipho caneth yth binuthu ad aedin bin uhi 

Bimar obsylohom alonim ubimysorthoho 

Beth ’‘limoth ynno othi Thuelech Antidamas chon. 
Yss dobri mthy yfel yth chy] ys chon them liphul 
Uth binim ys diburth ino ochunu Agorastocles. 
Yth emanethi hi chirs aelichoth itnaso 

- By ynny idchil luhily gubulim lasibthym 

. Abo odya li theraym ynnu uysl ymm onchot lusim 


WON SD OP OO ND 


pi 
—) 


IV. The Hebrew transcription. 


PNT pI AN Ay AT nner ob ne 
ANS) TVS mM’ pone’ many pox Adon - 
YAN JD PIA IM? tnnaa me med MED 
Mw ONS on Sws) 7H - 

ND DOT Inn ‘Ay mn Misdy ny - 

bya on pow 55 ne Sy inn oot 
Dopo ps) an nat w* DS MN 

NwINN MDM DIN NT MID NN 

ona movin roxd Some man's 

pwd mma oy Sees mon psn > yn NON 


oo CO AIO oO FP OO lt OM 


pond 
cm) 


V. English translation of the emended tect. 


1. To the gods and goddesses of this city and this place this 
2. prayer I make, that fully completed my coming into the 
town may be, and that I may find 
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ciphered by Ewald and Movers; (see Renan, loc. cit.) BAAY is 
again IDMNAY, sce above, line 7. 


10. We here supply an a, and read abo. YI was already 
recognised by Gesenius; Ewald and Movers adopted the same 
word. BY is to be taken in the sense of D'Y/38, as in English 
‘people.” AMIN, Hiphil from MM) ‘to descend,’ and here in the 
sense of ‘coming,’ like “I in Hebrew. The usage is derived 
from the custom of building towns on hills, 


AD. NEUBAUER. 


P.S. The January number of the Journal Asiatique for 
1869 contains a study on the above passages by the well- 
known Orientalist, M. J. Derenbourg, of Paris. 

A. N. 


[Since M. Neubauer’s article was written, Dr Paul Schroder 
has published a discussion of the Punic passages in Plautus in 
the Appendix to his work Dre Phénizische — Halle, 
1869. W. A. W.] 


TACITUS. ANNALS, XI. 27. 


Havp sum ignarus fabulosum visum iri tantum ullis mortalium 
securitatis fuisse in civitate omnium gnara et nihil reticente, 
nedum consulem designatum cum uxore principis, preedicta die, 
adhibitis qui obsignarent, velut suscipiendorum liberorum causa 
convenisse, atque illam audisse auspicum verba, subisse, sacrifi- 
casse apud deos; discubitum inter convivas, oscula complexus, 
noctem denique actam licentia conjugali. 

All the commentators on this passage are dissatisfied with 
the word subisse and busy themselves with conjectural emenda- 
tions. Thus it has been proposed to insert templa, edis, 
genialem torum, or jugum; or to read, in place of subzsse, 
nupsisse or suffisse. Not one of these corrections seems to us to 
carry conviction. We are inclined to keep the text as it stands, 
and to repeat verba mentally from the preceding clause, sup- 
posing that subire verba may be used as the correlative of the 
common phrase preire verba. The words audisse auspcum 
verba, subisse, will thus refer to the repetition of concepta verba 
in the ceremony of confarreatio. 


HENRY JACKSON. 
W. E. CURREY. 


THUCYDIDES II. 90. 


Of S€ TeXorrovyjatoc, érrevdr) avrots of "AOnvaios ove érrém)eov 
és tov xéXrov Kal Ta oTeva, BovAcpEvot axovTas éow Tpoayaryety 
aurovs, avayduevor Gua ép errdeov, él teccapwv rakdpevos Tas 
vas, érl rhv éautay yiv gow éml tot xddtrov, SeEip xépa 
nyounev@, womep Kal w@pyouv’ él S avt@ elxoow Erafav tds 
dpiora Treovaas, Srrws, eb apa vouloas él thy Navzraxtov avrovs 
wrely 6 Poppiov cai avtos éruBonOav ravtTy wapaTdéot, uy Sta- 
guyoey Aéovra Tov érrimdouy aday ot "APnvatos é€w Tov éauTav 
KEp@S, GAN avdras ai vies TwEepuxAjoeay. 


Dr Arnold remarks upon this passage—“The Scholiast says 
that ézri is here used for wapa. It would be better to say that 
it has a mixed signification of motion towards a place, and 
neighbourhood to it; expressing that the Peloponnesians sailed 
towards their own land (ie. towards Corinth, Sicyon, and 
Pellene, to which places the greater number of the ships 
belonged; compare chapp. 9, 3 and 85) instead of standing over 
to the opposite coast, which belonged to their enemies: and at 
the same time kept close upon their own land, in the sense of 
é7ri with a dative case.” 


Mr Grote rejects this interpretation for the following 
reasons : 


1. Corinth and Sicyon were so far from the scene of the 
action that Thucydides was not likely to mark direction by 
reference to them. 

2. Only a part of the fleet came from those cities, several 
of the Peloponnesian ships belonging to Elis and Leucas, and 
many to towns not lying in the line of the Isthmus. 
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3. émt with an accusative of locality naturally expresses 
motion towards or against, not motion upon. 

4. Ifthe Peloponnesian fleet kept close along the coast of 
Peloponnesus, there was nothing in its movements to alarm 
Phormio for the safety of Naupactus or to draw him against his 
will into the strait. 

5. The Peloponnesians did not wish to sail eastward into 
the open gulf, as they would thus have given Phormio the 
room necessary for those nautical manoeuvres in which he was 
so much their superior. 


These arguments have always seemed to me conclusive 
against Dr Arnold's interpretation, in which Mr Shilleto ap- 
parently acquiesces. On the other hand Mr Grote is clearly 
wrong in translating ry éavray ynv “the land of the Athe- 
nians,’ as has been shown by Mr Shilleto in his well known 
pamphlet. 

If then, on the one hand Mr Grote’s is the right conception 
of the Peloponnesian manceuvre, and on the other the words in 
the text do not bear his interpretation, it is worth while to 
consider whether they can be emended. Mr Grote’s argument 
seems to indicate that the error is in the word éavray. The 
only corrections of it which I find proposed by the comment- 
ators are avtre#y (mentioned by Mr Shilleto), and Navraxriwy 
(Kriiger). Either of these makes sense of the passage, but 
avtav is bald, and Navzaxriwy is too wide a deviation from 
the reading of the manuscripts. I venture to suggest dvap- 
tiav. This easy alteration gives the required sense in the 
form which we should expect Thucydides to use in describing 
the manceuvre as planned and executed by the Peloponnesians. 
Moreover the phrase é7i ty évayriay yy is in exact accordance 
with the phrase émri rjv Navzaxrov in the succeeding sentence, 
which describes the effect which the movement was intended to 
have, and had, upon the operations of Phormio. 


HENRY JACKSON. 


